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PREFACE. 

Do  not  ofier  to  the  Public  a  cqo>- 
plete  Treatife;  Ihave  indeed  mate* 
rials,  ont  of  whdch  I  could  have  formed 
a  much  larger  work ;  but  thefe  outlines 
willy  I  hope>  represent  in  its  true  cha«- 
ra£ter  the  pbjedt  to  which  I  more  imme- 
diately wilh  to  fix  the  attention  of  ray 
jeaders. 

As  I  readfop  only  from  fadts,  I  truft 
the  impartial  Reader  will  draw  the  fame 
conclufions;  and  as  I  fpeak  of  coun- 
tries in  which  I  have  been  long  refi- 
dent,  and  of  events,  to  many  of  which 
I  was  witnefs,  I  hope  my  teftimony 
may  have  fome  weight.  To  ftiow  that 
I  have  had  opportunities  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  matters  of  which  I 
treat,  I  will  only  obferve,  that  in  Tur- 
i^  key  I  have  been  a  conful ;  that  I  have 

"^1  had  indiredt  concerns  in  trade  y  and  that, 

as  a  traveller,  I  have  vifited  moft  parts 
^  of  that  empire ;  that  in  Ruffia  I  was,  for 

>»^  feveral  years,  in  the  confidence  of  the 
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^late  Prince  Pctemkhii  and  in  a  fittratio» 
to  know  more  of  the  fecrets  of  the 
cabinet  than  moft  foreigners;  and 
that  for  five , years  I  did  the  bufinefs 
of  fecretary  to  his  Majefty's  miflion 
at  St.  Peterfburgh :  at  the  fame  time  I 
am  convinced  that  I  expofe  myfelf  to 
the  cenfure  of  not  being  better  inform- 
ed, and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  incur- 
ring, though  I  am  confcious  of  not  me- 
riting, the  blame  of  betraying  a  con- 
fidence put  in  me;  fo  far,  however, 
from  this  being  the  cafe,  I  rather  appre- 
hend that  the  delicacy  of  my  fituation, 
with  refpeA  to  the  two  countries,  and 
particularly  to  my  own,  may  have  ope* 
rated  too  reftridtively  on  my  pen. 

Many  writers  and  travellers  havefeen 
things  in  a  different  light ;  and  I  am 
fenfible  that  I  may  be  accufed  of  treat- 
ing the  Turks  too  feverely,  and  parti- 
cularly by  thofe  who  admire  Lady  Wort- 
ley  Montagu's  elegant  defcriptions,  and 
limilar  produdlions  of  a  warm  imagina- 
tion*.   I  draw  conclufions  from  faSts 

recorded 

*  The  bed  authors  who  have  written  on  this  (uhjeSt 
are,  Bt^ec^  Leunclav^  Montecuculli^  Marfigli^  and  Ricaut ; 
they  fhow  what  the  Turks  were  in  their  days.  As  to  Can- 
timir^  though  he  had  found  an  afylum  in  th«  very  heart  of 

the 
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recorded  in  their  own  hiftory.  Indeed 
there  cannot  be  a  more  horrible  .pi<5ture 
than  that  which  they  ha-ve,  themfelves, 
delineated.  The  fentiments  exprefled 
by  the  fultans  and  muftis,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  abridgement  of  their 
hiftory,  in  their  own  words,  are  fo 
repugnant  to  juftice,  to  humanity,  to 
every  principle  of  virtue,  and  to  thofe 
laws  which  all  civilized  nations  haVe 
refpedted,  that  nothing  can  be  faid 
worfe  of  them.  The  effedts  produced 
by  this  monftrous  government  in  the 
provinces  are  fliocking  to  behold.  We 
feek  in  vain  for  a  population,  fufficient 
to  compofe  thofe  numerous  kingdoms 
and  ftates,  which  flouriflied  when  the 
Turks  ufurped  their  dominion;  we  find 
the  country  literally, a  defert;  we  find 
vaft  cities  reduced  to* beggarly  villages^ 
and  of  many  hundreds  no  traces  remain. 
The  government  of  the  Turks  has  un- 
dergone confiderable  revolutions,  which 

the  Ruffian  empire,  he  wrote  as  if  he  ftill  had  been  at  Con« 
ftantinople.  Other  more  modern  authors  are,  Bofcovifeb^ 
Bufimlbj  Gttys^  Le  Brtt^  Sir  James  Porter^  Riedefel 
with  DchnCs  mtes^  Ludeke^  Stceversj  FirriereSj  znd  FoU 
neyj  and  their  pidure  of  the  Turks  is  not  more  favourablo 
than  mine.  There  are  others,  who  have  compofed  in  their 
dofets  excellent  hifiories,  &&  of  this  people. 

as  it 
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it  will  be  neceffary  to  in veftigate.  The 
empire,  in  its  flourilhing  ftate,  was  one 
yaft  camp.  The  firft  fiiltans  dated,  and 
their  feeble  fucceflbrs  ftill  date,  their 
decrees  from  the  imperial  ftirrup.  The 
iron  fceptre,  imbrued  in  blood,  could 
only  be  wielded  by  warlike  fovcreigns, 
the  idol  and  the  terror  of  the  foldiery^ 
whofe  difcipline  alone  was  their  poli- 
tics, and  whofe  rapine  alone  their  re- 
four  ces. 

Achmet  III.  father  of  the  late  Abd- 
ul-hamid,  firft  fet  the  example  of  an 
effeminate  reign ;  and  by  not  going  out 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  janizaries, 
he  became  fo  much  the  objedt  of  their 
contempt  that  they  dethroned  him. 

Machmud,  his  nephew,  terrified  at 
the  fate  of  his  predeceflbr,  and  find- 
ing himfelf  unable  to  govern,  deter- 
mined to  deftroy  the  whole  body  of  ja- 
nizaries. The  army,  dreaded  by  the 
fultan,  found  in  him  an  enemy  more 
powerful  than  all  the  hofts  of  Chriften- 
dom ;  and  he,  without  their  co-opera- 
tion, unable  to  wield  his  fceptre,*^  found 
an  enemy  in  the  other  flaves  he  called 
in  to  aflift  him,  ftill  more  deftruAive  of 
his  own  power.  The  prefent  reigning 
fultan,  Selim,  has  fallen  on  a  more  gen- 
tle 
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tie  method  of  abolifhing  theJanizarieSp 
but  he  ftill  has  the  ulema  to  contehd 
with. 

The  abftradl  of  their  hiftory  is  moftly 
from  Ricaulty  whofe  antiquated,  though 
faithful  relation,  I  have  often  quoted  ia 
his  own  language.  I  have  only  cited  a 
few  fafts  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  ge- 
neral affertions ;  to  enumerate  only  all 
the  inftances  of  unprovoked  aggreffion, 
breach  of  oaths^  treaties,  and  capitula- 
tions, maflacres,  and  adts  of  cruelty  and 
oppreffion,  to  be  found  in  the  bloody 
pages  of  their  hiftory,  would  alone  make 
a  large  volume. 

The  firft  part  of  thefe  papers  •  has 
been  written  fome  time ;  that  which  is 
political,  about  two  years  ago,  on  my 
return  to  my  native  country;  but  it 
was  not  then  defigned  for  the  prefs.  It 
may  be  objected,  that  there  are  matters 
in  it  which  ought  not  to  be  made  pub- 
lic, as  it  contains  information  which 
may  benefit  our  enemies;  I  anfwer/ 
that  they  being  in  polTeffion  of  the  in- 
formation which  the  late  government 
of  France  had  procured,  there  is  no- 
thing eflential  in  this  book  which  will 
be  new  to  them ;  nor  had  even  that  go^ 
wrnment,  at  any  time,  fo  many  fpies, 
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fuch  exaft  inteUigence  as  the  Direc- 
tory now  have. 

With  refpe<fl  to  the  Greeks,  there 
will  be  found  much  matter  wholly  new 
to  the  Public,  but  not  to  the  Directory ; 
for  no  one%  was  better  informed  of  the 
jftate  of  Greece  than  citizen  (heretofore 
chevalier  de)  Truguet,  lately  minifker 
of  the  marine  department.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  employed  in  the  Archipe- 
lago, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  de 
Choifleul  Gouffier,  and  was  fent  to 
Egypt  to  negotiate  with  the  Beys  for 
leave  to  trade  to  India  through  that 
country,  and  to  counteract  the  Ruffian 
intrigues  with  them. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the 
interefts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ruffia  are 
infeparable  and  reciprocal.  This,  in- 
deed, has  been  generally  granted ;  but 
when  the  aggrandizement  of  that  em- 
pire at  the  expence  of  the  Turks  has 
been  the  fubje(5l  of  difcuffion,  that  cafe 
has  generally  been  confidered  as  an 
exception ;  on  what  grounds  I  Ihall  ex- 
amine, and,  I  hope,  plainly  prove  that 
the  expulfion  of  the  Turks  from  Eu- 
rope, and  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the 
Greek  empire,  is  more  the  advantage 

of 
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of  Britain  than  even  of  Ruilia  itfelf; 
that  fo  far  from  being  an  ufurpation, 
it  is.  an  a£t  of  juftice ;  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  nations,  the  Turks 
have  not,  by  length  of  poflei3ion,  ac- 
quired a  right  to  the  dominion  of  the 
countries  they  conquered.  The  im- 
jx>rtance  of  the  alliance  of  Ruflia  ap- 
pears every  day  more  ftrongly,  and  I 
rifk  now,  much  lefs  than  I  did  a  few 
years  ago,  when  I  maintained,  that  the 
falvation  of  Europe  depended  on  en- 
gaging that  power  as  a  principal  in  the 
war.  The  views  of  the  French  with 
regard  to  Greece  now  too  plainly  ap- 
pear, and  the  Emperor  of  Ruffia  is  in 
danger  of  being  attacked  in  the  Black 
Sea  by  a  French  fleet. 

If  it  be  faid  that  we  ought,  as  much 
as  may  depend  on  us,  to  prevent  the 
increafe  of  naval  power  in  every  other 
nation,  without  denying  the  propofi- 
tion,  I  affirm,  that  it  is  not  applicable 
to  the  prefent  cafe :  Ruffia  never  can 
be  formidable  in  the  Baltic ;  nature  has 
forbid  it.  In  the  Black  Sea  fhe  may, 
and  ffie  will,  in  fpite  of  all  we  can  do 
to  prevent  it.  The  queftion  then  is, 
fince  we  cannot  prevent  it,  which  is 
the  mode  of  its  exigence  which  will 

be 
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be  leaft  hurtful. to  us  ?  That  the  Greeks 
will  emancipate  themfclves  from  the 
yoke  of  Turkey  is  equally  certain.  If 
this  event  take  place  by  the  afliftance 
of  the  French,  we  (hall  certainly  have 
an  enemy  in  Greece ;  if  through  Ruffia, 
and  with  our  concurrence,  a  friencL 
There  is,  indeed,  a  poffibility,  but  not 
the  leaft  probabiUty,  that  we  may 
fometime  or  other  quarrel  with  them^ 
but  not  for  a  length  of  time^  as  there 
will  exift  a  mutual  intereft  in  friend* 
ftiip.  Why  make  a  vain  attempt,  which 
will  certainly  create  us  enemies,  when 
at  leaft  we  ftand  a  fair  chance  of  procur^c 
ing  triends  ? 

What  I  have  faid  of  Auftiia  at  that 
time,  I  leave  as  I  wrote ;  I  fee  no  reafon 
to  think  1  was  then  wrong. 

The  confiftency  of  the  conduA  of 
his  Majefty's  minifters,  in  firft  oppof- 
ing  the  expulfion  of  the  Turks  from 
Europe,  and  afterwards  making  a  war 
with  .  Ruflia  a  cafus  fcederis^  in  the 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Emprefs,  in 
1795,  is  fully  proved  by  the  different 
circumftances  of  the  times.  They  have 
evinced,  that  they  uniformly  purfued 
the  interefts  of  their  country,  and  did 
not  obftinately  adhere  to  a  fyflcm,  when 

5  it 
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it  no  longer  accorded  with  them.  Let 
their  antagonilts  prove,  that  they  them- 
ielves  did  not  iacrifice  the  honour,  as 
well  as  the  interefts  of  this  country,  in 
oppofing,  in  an  unprecedented  manner^ 
the  meafures  adopted  by  its  govern- 
ment ;  that  they  themfelves  are  not  the 
caufe  of  thofe  calamities  which  they 
attribute  to  mifconduiSt  in  miniilers. 

I  have  added  a  few  mifcellaneous  pa- 
pers without  order  or  digeftion.  They 
will  ihow,  in  part,  how  far  the  Em-^ 
prefs's  vaft  views  of  aggrandizement 
extended — they  went  to  the  entire  con-- 
queft  of  all  European  Turkey,  a  part 
of  which  was  to  be  given  to  the  Houfe 

of  Auftria ;  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the 
Greek  empire,  and  placing  her  grand- 
fon  Conftantine  on  the  throne  of  Con- 
ftantinople ;  of  making  Egypt  an  inde- 
pendent ftate;  of  giving  to  Poland 
a  Ruffian  for  a  fovereign,  and  ulti- 
mately incorporating  it  into  her  own 
empire ;  of  making  a  conqueft  of  Ja- 
pan and  a  part  of  China,  and  efta- 
blifhing  a  naval  power  in  thofe  feas. 

I  have  thought  it  neceflary  to  fay 
fomething  of  the  chara(5ter  of  the  late 
Emprefs.  Anecdotes  of  that  Princefs  ap- 
pear daily  in  all  languages.    There  are 

doubtlefs 
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doubtlefs  many  truths  in  fbme  of  them^ 
but  they  are  generally  fo  defeiStively 
related,  and  with  circumftances  which 
fo  totally  mirchara<Sterife  the  adtion, 
that  few  of  them  will  ferve  as  mate- 
rials for  the  acxurate  Biographer.  Thofe 
who  wilh  to  know  her  real  charadter, 
and  the  character  of  the  moft  confi- 
derable  perfons  of  her  court,  would  do 
well  to  wait  a  little  longer.  As  to. the 
hiftory  of  her  reign,  there  are  many 
circumftances  which  cannot  yet  be  dif- 
clofed.  Thefe  anecdotes  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  learnt  in 
Ruflia,  but  not  committed  to  writing, 
and  the  memory  of  the  authors,  fur-^ 
charged  with  abundance  of  materials^ 
has  confounded  them;  they  appear 
like  mutilated  ftatues  reftored  by  un- 
Ikilful  artifts;  we  find  the  trunk  of 
a  Hercules  or  a  Jupiter  with  the  head 
of  an  Apollo  and  the  feet  of  a  Satyr. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing,  at  all  times, 
to  difcover  truth,  amidft  the  mifre- 
prefentations  of  courts,  of  minifters,  of 
commanders.  Should  any  one  write, 
for  inftance,  the  hiftory  of  the  laft  war 
between  Ruffia  and  Turkey,  he  would 
take  for  his  guide,  in  relating  the  firft 
event,  the  liege  of  Ochakof,  the  ac* 

counts 
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counts  publi(hed  by  the  court  of  Peterf- 
burgh,  and  the  repprts  of  the  com- 
manders* There  he  would  find  a  bril- 
liant viAory  gained  by  Prince  Naflau 
over  the  Turkifti  fleet  in  the  Liman ; 
but  if  he  could  get  the  report  made  by 
Paul  Jones  to  the  Admiralty  of  Cher- 
fon,  figned  by  all  the  commanders  of 
the  fleet,  he  would  find  that  no  en- 
gagement took  place  (except  a  diftant 
cannonade) ;  that  the  Turkifli  ihips  ran 
aground  by  their  ignorance  and  bad  ma- 
noeuvres ;  and  that  Naffau  with  his^o- 
tilla^  inftead  of  taking  pofleflion  of 
them,  fet  them  on  fire.  This  journal, 
which  I  have  read,  and  taken  an  extradl 
from,  was  forbidden  by  Prince  Potemkia 
to  be  fent  to  Peterlburgh,  and  the  whole 
campaign,  as  it  (lands  on  record,  is  nearly 
a  romance.  •  The  fortrefs  might  have 
been  taken  the  ift  of  July  with  more 
eafe  than  the  6th  of  December,  and  the 
commander  in  chief  knew  it.  I  was 
at  the  opening  of  the  trenches,  and  at 
the  ftorming  of  the  place^  and  there- 
fore can  fpcak  of  fa6ts  to  which  I  was 
an  eye-witnefs. 

If,  after  all,  I  am  miftaken,  and  have 
loft  my  way  in  the  wildernefs  of  po- 
litics, I  have  not  erred  intentionaUy ;  I 

have 
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have  been  guided  by  no  motive  but  the 
intereft  of  my  country :  and  Jiere  I 
muft  make  a  digrefiioni  which^  I  hopey 
will  be  pardoned. 

A  man  who  has  been  twenty  years 
abfent  from  his  native  country  may, 
I  hope^  be  permitted  to  exprefs  hi^s  afto^ 
nifhment  at  the  changes  he  finds  on  his 
return.  Changes  which  feem  not  to 
ilrike  fo  forcibly  thofe  who  faw  the  face 
of  things  every  day. 

When  I  left  England,  no  man  would 
have  dared  to  fland  up  to  arraign  his 
country,  and  publicly  plead  the  caufe 
of  France,  and  its  enmity  then  was 
friencifhip  compared  with  its  enmity 
now ;  he  would  have*  been  deemed  a 
traitor,  and  the  people  would  have 
treated  him  as  fuch. 

1  hear  minifters  accufed  of  plunging 
the  nation  into  a  ruinous  war,  and  per- 
ievering  in  it ;  I  look  to  fadts,  and  fa<Sts 
prove  the  contrary. 

They  are  accufed  of  not  humiliating 
their  country  before  the  enemy,  and 
procuring  fuch  a  peace  as  muft  foon 
make  England  a  province  of  France.  I 
hope  they  are  guilty. 

I  hear  it  publicly  afferted,  that  the 
conftitution  is  changed ;  that  liberty  is 

annihilated ; 
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annihilated ;  that  we  are  under  a  mi-* 
litary  government.  I  look  to  fa£ts,  and 
find  a  Hardy,  a  Thelwall,  &lc.  &c.  8cc. 
cannot  be  puniihed.  I  fee  acquitted,  at 
Haverford,  men  who  were  accufed  hj 
five  witnefles  of  high  tneafon,  becaufc 
on  their  trial  the  witnefles  cannot  be 
perfuaded  to  fpeak  out;  and  becaufc 
their  firft  pofitive,  clear,  and  unequivo- 
cal depofition  before  a  magiftrate  can- 
not be  admitted.  Where  is  the  military 
government?  The  circumftance  of  an 
invafion  would  have  jullified  it.  How 
did  they  proceed  in  France,  where 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  are 
eftablifhed?  they  punilhed  en  mafe. 
At  Toulon,  all  thofe  fufpeSfed  of 
having  favoured  the  Englifh  were 
collected  and  fired  on ;  at  Lyons  and 
other  places,  the  fame.  Where  were 
the  juries?  the  counfel  for  the  pri- 
foners  ?  where  was  the  book  of  laws  ? 
where  was  the  judge,  who  durfl  not 
interpret  them  one  fyllable  beyond  the 
letter  ?  Hpw  would  they  have  proceed- 
ed here?  Not  only  the  two  men  in 
queftion,  but  the  whole  town  of  Fif- 
guard,  would  have  been  driven  to  the 
place  where  the  French  landed  by  in- 
vitation, and  tried  and  executed  by  a 
regiment  of  foldiers^  all  en  tnajfe^  or  in  a 

lump* 
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himp.  They  would  have* proceeded  in 
the  fame  manner  with  a  Thelwall  and 
his  applauding  audience.  How  did  they 
proceed  with  their  oppofition  ?  not  an 
opipofition  to  overturn  the  government 
it  had  fworn  to  maintain,  but  an  op* 
polition  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  defpotic 
power.  The  members  of  it  were  all 
feized,  and  fent  without  trial  to  fome 
place,  nobody  knows  where,  into  exile^ 
perhaps  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

In  what  page  of  hiftory,  ancient  or 
modern,  is  fuch  moderation  to  be  found 
as  in  this  infulted  government?  I  fee 
Yier^^  proved  by  fa&Sj  men  fubje<£t  only 
to  the  law,  and  that  law  more  powerful 
than  men.  I  find  no  fuch  liberty  any- 
where elfe,  neither  in  pradticc  at  this 
day,  nor  in  the  records  of  hiftory. 

Nor  are  my  ears  lefs  fhocked  to  hear 
a  foreign  dialedt  fpoken  by  a  part  of  the 
people  of  Britain.  Our  demagogues 
have  tranflated  the  French  words  liberie^ 
egalite^  fraternite^  pbildntropiey  pbilofo^ 
pbie^  by  the  Englifh  •  words,  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity,  philanthropy,  phi- 
lofophy,  and  becaufe  there  is  much  re- 
femblance  in  the  founds,  they  would 
perfuade  the  people  that  there  is  alfo 
a  refemblance  in  the  ideas# 

Fa^s 
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PaSis  teach  ijs,  that  liberte  fignifies 
the  moft  horrible  tyranny,  filencing  all 
law,  and  violating  all  property ;  that 
egalite  fignifies,  murdering  fovereigns 
and  the  higher  clafles,  and  putting  over 
the  people  men  the  moft  low,  ignorant, 
and  wicked,  invefted  with  power  to 
infult,  enflave,  and  drive  them  in  flocks 
to  be  flaughtered,  and  placing  them  at  a 
greater  diftance  than  there  exifted  be- 
fore between  them  and  their  fuperiors 
by  birth  and  education.  Fraternite^  in 
France,  fignifies  being  a  Frenchman ; 
applied  to  other  nations,  it  lignifies, 
forcing  on  them  a  government,  plun- 
dering their  property,  and  taking, their 
wives  and  daughters.  Pbilantroptej  is 
profeffing  a  general  love  to  all  mankind, 
and  prai^iiing  cruelty  to  every  indivi- 
dual. •  Pbilofophiej  (which  was  the  mo* 
ther  of  all  the  French  virtues,)  fignifies 
the  commiflion  of  every  crime  without 
remorfe;  the  extinction  of  every  fenti- 
ment  religious  and  moral,  of  every  ge- 
nerous and  focial  feeling;  the  diflblu- 
tion  of  every  tie  of  kindred  and  affec- 
tion ;  the  annihilation  of  every  quality 
which  ornaments  and  diftinguifhes  the 
gentleman,  the  fcTiolar,  and  the  man  of 
tafte ;  the  banifhment  of  chaftity,  mo- 
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defty,  fenfibility,  and  decorum  from  the 
female  fex. 

Every  nation  has  thought  it  neceffary^ 
in  times  of  public  danger,  to  punifli 
crimes,  when  the  common  law  was  in- 
fufficient,  by  a  tribunal  eredted  for  that 
purpofe ;  in  Athens,  this  tribunal  was 
compofed  of  the  people  affembled;  in 
Rome,  by  judges  appointed  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  decree  of  the  people.  Have 
not  the  good  people  of  Britain  a  right 
to  look  to  their  reprefentatives  for  pro- 
tedlion  againft  thofe  who  openly  and 
fecretly  attack  their  government,  and 
who  eftablijh  fcbools  to  dijfeminate  f edi- 
tion in  the  minds  of  their  children, 
and  yet  defend  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunals in  France,  and  the  military  de- 
fpotifm  of  the  Diredtory,  on  the  ground 
of  public  danger  ?  In  all  offences  againft 
the  nation,  might  not,  (I  afk,  for  I  am 
not  learned  in  the  law)  conliftently  with 
our  facred  conftitution,  the  reprefen- 
tatives of  the  nation  try  and  decide, 
rather  than  a  jury  of  private  perfons  ? 
Such  offences  are  not  of  a  private  nature 
between  man  and  man :  or  might  not 
that  body  which  reprefcnts  the  party 
injured,  the  nation,  be  the  accufer,  and 
the  Houfe  of  Lords  the  tribunal  ?  If  this 
^  manner 
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manner  of  proceeding  be  unprece- 
dented, the  neceflity  of  occurring  to  it 
is  alfo  unprecedented. 

I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  apolo- 
gize to  the  Public  for  the  repetitions, 
foreign  idioms,  and  other  inaccuracies 
and  defedts,  which  may  be  found  in  this 
work,  in  confequence  of  its  having  been 
too  haftily  prepared  for  the  prefs. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

IT  is  the  aim  of  the  following  flicets  to 
delineate  the  moral  and  political  ftate  of  a 
great  empire,  lefs  accurately  known  tous  than 
its  contiguity  and  relative  importance  demand. 
The  ftudy  of  human  nature,  under  tlje  various 
influences  of  peculiar  fituation,  laws,  and  cuA 
toms,  can  in  no  cafe  be  uninterefting  either  to 
the  politician,  the  moralift/  or  the  philolb- 
pher.  If  we  confider  mai^ind  merely  as 
a6led  upon  by  fcience,  as  elevated  to  unufiial 
iplendor  by  the  energies  of  intelledl,  or  dc- 
preft  to  a  brutal  degradation  by  grofs  ^no- 
ranee,  it  muft  render  our  (peculations  inore 
accurate^  our  judgment  more  difUndl,  to  try 
the  ftandard  of  theory  by  the  teft  of  expe^ 
rience,  and  to  view  the  effefl  produced  on  » 
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hfgt  community  by  the  degree  of  knowledge 
which  they  poffefs.  If  from  fcience  we  turn 
to  morals,  and  would  c^ntei:pplate  the  effi- 
cacy of  religious  dodrines,  of  legal  inftitu- 
tions,  or  of  popular  opinions,  thefe  cannot 
be  feirly  tried  but  by  referring  to  their  effeft 
on  the  natitin  at  large  in  which  they  exift. 
Should  it  again  be  our  defire  to  eftimate  juftly 
the  political  advantages  of  external  and  in- 
ternal adminiftration,  thefe  are  beft  tried  by 
an  appeal  to  fadls :  delpotifm  or  licentiouf- 
Qcfs  appearing  in  their  true  colours  give  the 
liireft,  becaufe  the  moft  rational  means,  of 
appreciating  the  advantages  of  good  govern- 
ment. 

No  ohe  cah  doubt  that  thefe  ends  will  be 
greatly  promoted, by  a  review  of  the  Aate  of 
Turkey,  which  muft  prefent  a  pi6lure  no  lefs 
mtcreftiirfg,  from  the  magnitude  of  its  objefts, 
than  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  features. 
It  may  indeed  be  objefted,  that  this  fubjed 
has  been  treated  by  many  writers,  apparently 
Well  qualified  to  deliver  faithful  and  complete 
information ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  teftimony  of  an  eye-witnefs,  furnifhed 
with  a  multitude  of  particular  fa6ls,  would 
even  in  that  cafe  be  a  defirable  addition  to  the 
mafs  of  evidence  which  is  before  the  public. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  multitude 
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of  teftimonies,  or  the  accuracy  of  informa- 
tion, is  by  no  means  fuch  as  to  render  furt;her 
accounts  unneccflary  :  in  many  very  intereft- 
ing  points  the  principal  authors  do  not  agree ; 
ibme  arc  fwayed  by  perfbnal  or  national  ku- 
lereft,  and  fome  mifled  by  fuperficial  obfer- 
vation  or  unfounded  caprice*  We  have.proof? 
that  even  a  long  refidence  in  that  qoun* 
try,  and  in  a  capacity  which  would  appear 
the  beft  calculated  to  afibrd  information^  ^bat 
of  a  public  minifter,  is  not  fufficient.  The 
numerous  errors  Sir  James  Porter  ha,s  f^len 
into  demonftrate  this.  As  to  merchants, 
their  occupations  feldom  leave  them  leifiice 
or  cUriofity  to  be  informed  of  matters,  foreign 
to  commerce>  and  diftant  from  their  places 
of  abode.  From  travellers  who  nui  throueh 
a  country  lefs  is  to  be  expeded.  "  3lrV//z  tmn 
*'  is  capable  rf  cOnverJing  with  eqfe  amopg-  the 
^*  natives  of  a  country ^  he  can  nevet^  be  able  to 
^^form  an  adequate  idea  of  their  policy  and 
*'  manners.^^ 

It  is  obvious,  that  a  conlidcrable  portion 
of  time  and  ftudy  is  requifite  to  obtain 
a  full  acquaintance  with  the  .moral  and 
political  ftate  of  a  nation :  he  who  Wrould 
obferve  it  with  accuracy  fhould  hav^  re- 
fided  a  long  time  in  the  country ;  he  fhould 
have  pofTeiTed  opportunities  of  peuetratipg 
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into  the  councils  of  the  government,  as  well 
ias  6f  noticing  the  manners  and  genius  of  th6 
people  ;  he  fliould  have  feen  them  in  war  and 
in  peace,  have  noted  their  military  Ikill  and 
their  commercial  fyftem;  finally  and  above 
all  it  is  neceflary  that  he  fhould  have  an  ac*- 
curate -knowledge  of  their  language,  fb  as  to 
tni  dfF  one  great  and  almoft  univerfal  fource 
of  errof  in  accounts  of  foreign  countries, 
arifing  from  the  mifapprehenfion  of  the  re-^ 
Jatbr  himfelf. 

In  order  to  form  a  juft  ftandard  for 
trying  the  comparative  accuracy  of  diffe- 
rent accounts,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  know 
thofe  prejudices  which  are  moft  likely,  in 
Ipite '  of  integrity,  to  infinuate  themfelves  in- 
to an  author's  work  from  motives  of  pri- 
vate or  of  public  intereft.  With  this  view  it 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  notice  a  few  par- 
ticulars relative  to  two  or  three  preceding 
Works  of  the  beft  reputation,  which  have 
treated  of  the  Turkifh  empire  in  general: 
(of  earlier  authors  it  is  needlefs  to  (peak.) 
I  kn6w  6f  no  book  from  which  more  may  be 
learnt  of  the  true  charafter  of  that  people, 
and  ftate  of  knowledge  among  them,  than 
from  M.  De  Tott.  He  ipoke  their  language 
petfeSly,  he  enjoyed  their  confidence,  and 
lived  more  intimately  with  them  than  any 
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Chriftian  has  lately  done.  It  ^oes  not  appear 
that  he  has  wilfully  mifreprefented  any  one 
circumftance.  I  never  faw  him,  but  what  I 
have  heard  of  him  is  much  in  his  favour* 
.His  book  difbbliged  the  French  court,  which 
did  not  wifh  to  fee  them  expofed.  He  has 
ipoken,  perhaps,  too  much  of  himfelf,  and 
made  the  moft  of  what  he  did  for  the  Turks, 
though  the  fads  are  indilputable.  Had  he 
faid  lefs  of  himfelf,  we  (hould  have  loft  thofc ' 
little  ftories  he  tells,  which  give  more  infight 
into  the  true  charader  of  the  people  he  was 
concerned  with  than  volumes  of  diflertar 
tions. 

The  egotifm  of  modern  travellers  in  re- 
lating incidents  and  adventures  which  might 
happen  in  any  country,  and  which  con- 
vey no  information  peculiar  to  that  they 
are  travelling  in,  is  ti\ily  difgufting ;  they 
are  at  beft  fubjeSs  for  novels.  The  work  of 
Baron  De  Tott  is  indifputably  the  beft  and 
moft  accurate  account  hitherto  given  of  the 
general  iyftem,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  Turkifti  manners,  and  though  it  has 
been  cenfured  as  a  calumny,  it  is  in  fa6l  a  very 
moderate  pifture  of  real  events. 

To  this  teftimony  of  De  Tott  is  op- 
pofed  that  of  M.  Peyflbnel,  a  man  un- 
doubtedly learned  and  fcientific,  whofe  reij- 
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dencc  in  the  empire  and  knowledge  of  its 
language  render  him  deferving  of  great  at- 
tention, though  his  opportunities  of  acquir- 
ing information  were  by  no  means  equal 
to  thofe  of  De  Tott.  Of  M.  Peyffonel 
two  things  are  to  be  remarked,  the  fuf- 
frage  which  he  gives  in  favour  of  Tott,  and 
the  prejudices  which  were  likely  to  affeft 
his  own  tcftimony.  In  fpeaking  of  the  Ba- 
ron, he  readily  admits  ^^  his  profound  know^ 
ledge  of  the  government^  laws^  manners^  cuf 
toms  and  chara^er  of  the  l*urks^  derived 
'^  from  a  long  rejidence  in  the  country y  a  ctofe 
^*  attention  to  the  language^  and  from  being  em-- 
"  ployed  in  affairs  of  the  greatef  importance.^* 
What  he  profeffes  is  only  to  point  out,  "  /«/- 
"  chro  in  otere  ncevos^^  fome  imperfeftions 
in  a  valuable  work.  After  this  fuffrage  in  fa- 
vour of  Tott,  we  need  only  refer  to  him  for 
a  pifture  of  Turkey,  faithful  enough  to  be 
relied  on,  and  yet  liifficiently  forcible  to  ex- 
cite our  difguft  at  fuch  monfters  in  human 
ihape.  The  lame  M.  Peyffonel  quotes,  as 
writers  of  greater  accuracy,  Du  Pan  and 
Montefquieu,  who,  he  acknowledges,  wrote 
in  their  clofets  accounts  of  a  people  whom 
they  had  never  feen. 

In  page  88  of  M.  Peyffonel's  letter  we 
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Turks :  "  It^  is  (fays  he)  to  endeavour  to  juf- 
"  ^ify  ^  nation  which  has  always  been  the  ally 
"  of  our  own ;  with  whom  we  carry  on  a  com^ 

merce  that  is  Jlill  the  obje£i  of  envy  and  the 

vexation  of  our  rivals.''^ 

Mouragia  (now  Chevalier  d'Oraflbn)  is  per- 
feftly  equal  to  the  extenfivc  work  he  has  un* 
dertaken,  which  will  contaia  more  know- 
ledge of  Turkey  than  any  book  which  was 
ever  written;  but  he  will  not  touch  the  (ubje^ 
of  their  decline  and  approaching  fall :  his  ob- 
je6l  is  to  reprefent  thencx  in  the  moil  advanta^^ 
geous  light,  and  he  will  not  prove  what  they 
are,  but  what  they  poffibly  tnight  have  been : 
he  is  an  Armenian,  and  Turkifh  is  his  mo- 
ther tongue :  he  was  once  literally  a  fans  cu- 
lotte :  his  promifing  genius,  when  a  boy,  pro- 
cured him  the  patronage  of  a  rich  Armenian 
merchant;  intrigue^  talents,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  French  direftory,  raiied  him  to  th^ 
poft  of  Swedifh  minifter  at  Conftantinople. 

Other  authors  have  only  lightly  touched  on 
thofe  matters  which  are  the  fubjeft  of  this 
book,  and  which  it  is  my  intention  to  invef- 
tigate  more  fully. 
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CHAPTER    L 

On  the  ^urkijh  Government. 

TO  point  out  thofe  relations  which  a 
country  bears  to  its  neighbours,  or  to 
the  general  interefts  of  fociety,  is  perhaps  no 
very  difficult  talk :  the  features  are  ftriking, 
the  moral  and  phyfical  differences  are  eafily 
difcernible,  and  the  ftandard  of  general  po- 
litics is,  perhaps,  accurate  enough  to  deter- 
mine, with  iufficient  nicety,  the  refult  of  fiich 
an  analyiis ;  but  if  we  carry  our  inveftigation 
into  thofe  more  minute  caufes  which  afFeft  the 
prolperity  or  decline  of  a  nation  from  inter- 
nal circumflances,  we  (hall  find  the  queflion 
more  deep  and  intricate,  the  decifion  more 
vague  and  doubtful.  Without  fuch  data, 
however,  it  is  impoflible  to  build  up  a  moral 
or  political  (peculation  of  any  magnitude  or 
importance ;  it  is  impoflible  to  reafon  with 
accuracy  on  the  great  interefts  of  nations,  or 
to  form  grand  and  comprehen(ive  plans  em- 
bracing the  general  advantage  of  (bciety.  Nor 
is  it  lefs  tnie,  that  internal  caufes  are  always 
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the  moft  immediate  motors  in  national  elc-^ 
vation  or  decay :  as,  on  the  one  hand,  no  fee* 
ble  ftate  was  ever  elevated  to  extraordinary 
eminence  by  the  mere  aid  of  alliances,  how- 
ever powerful ;  fo,  on  the  other,  fcarcely  any 
great  nation  ever  perilhed  by  means  of  exter- 
nal violence,  unlefs  it  had  Ibmething  within 
itfelf  vicious  and  unfbund.  I  fhall^  therefore, 
in  a  future  chapter,  take  a  view  of  the  Turk- 
ifli  Empire  from  without,  as  it  ftands  related 
both  to  the  general  fyftem  of  Europe,  and  to 
the  feveral  Euroj>ean  powers;  and  in  the 
mean  while  I  Will  proceed  to  difcufs  its  in- 
ternal lituation. 

From  the  nature  of  man,  from  the  extent 
of  his  faculties  and  the  variety  of  his  powers, 
it  is  evident  that  he  is  at  the  fame  time  ope* 
rated  upon  by  caufes  the  moft  heterogeneous 
and  diflimilar.  With  the  progrefe  of  fociety 
new  powers  and  new  faculties  are  daily  call- 
ed forth;  they  continually  modify  each  other,, 
and  produce  that  aftion  and  re-a£lion  which 
conftitutes  the  complexity  of  the  vaft  focial 
machine.  To  abftradt  and  generalize  thefe 
various  motions,  to  reduce  them  to  their  pri- 
mary and  elemental  principles,  is  the  bufinels 
of  Icience ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens  but 
too  often,  that  the  philofopher,  who  may  with 
much  caie  and  obfervation  have  made  this 
analyfis,  will  build  upon  it  Ipeculations  the 
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moft  unfbund  and  irrational.  The  error  into 
which  thefe  dealers  in  fyftem  frequently  fall 
(an  error  which  has  veiy  unjuftly  thrown  a 
general  odium  upon  all  the  fyftematic  labours 
of  fcience)  is  to  conceive  that  the  divifions 
which  they  ,  have  themfelves  eflabliflied  ia 
theory  are  ftrongly  marked  in  faft,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  different  habits  and 
cuftoms  of  mankind  are  lefs  intimately  in* 
terwoven  than  experience  daily  proves  them 
to  be.  When,  therefore,  we  trace  the  diftind 
fources  from  which  the  peculiar  character 
and  circumftances  of  the  Turkifh  nation  have 
originated,  we  muft  be  careful  at  the  iame 
time  to  remember,  that  the  events  which  have 
flowed  from  thofe  fources  have  been  fo  mix- 
ed and  compounded  together,  and  ad  at  the 
prefent  day  with  fiich  an  aggregate  force,  as 
to  produce  a  far  greater  efFeft  by  combina- 
tion than  by  their  feparate  power.  So  much 
is  neceffary  to  be  obferved  before  we  begin  to 
delineate  the  peculiar  features  of  Turkilh 
policy :  we  now  proceed  to  the  talk  of  dif. 
crimination. 

The  modern  European,  accuftomcd  for  the 
moft  part  to  conlider  all  the  fubjeds  of  one 
empire  as  alike  entitled  to  the  proteding  care 
of  government,  alike  invefted  with  the  po- 
litical rights  of  citizens,  can  with  difficulty 
accommodate  his  feelings  to  a  fhite  of  man- 
ners 
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hers  rcfulting  from  the  divifioii  of  the  poli- 
litic^  body  into  conquerors  and  conquered, 
oppreflbrs  and  opprefled.  This  is,  however^ 
the  diftin6lion  moft  broadly  marked  in  the 
Turkifli  Empire ;  a  diftindlion  fupported  by 
every  kind  of  prejudice  which  can  influence 
ibcial  manners,  and  confirmed  by  the  inve- 
terate habits  of  ages.  To  the  celebrated  go- 
vernments of  antiquity  this  exaltation  of  one 
part  of  the  community  upon  the  degradation 
of  the  other  was  by  no  means  unknown ; 
wc  fee  it  inftanced  in  the  Helots  of  Sparta, 
and  in  the  inftitutions  of  many  of  thofe  na- 
tions who  moft  loudly  vaunted  of  their  fan- 
cied liberty :  happily  for  modern  ages  it  has 
generally,  in  Europe,  given  place  to  political 
equality ;  but  Turkey  is  the  refuge  of  fana- 
tical ignorance,  the  chofen  feat  where  (he 
has  unfurled  her  bloody  banner,  and  where, 
though  torpid  with  age,  fhe  ftill  grafj^s  her 
iron  fceptre.  That  happy  union,  and  equa- 
lity of  right  to  the  proteclioit  of  laws,  which 
tempers  the  variety  of  individual  intcrefts  by 
the  general  utility,  is  the  only  bafis  of  focial 
happinels.  How  far  the  dereliftion  of  thefe 
principles  in  the  l\irki(h  government  weak- 
ens the  power  of  the  community,  whilft  it 
perpetuates  tlic  mifcry  of  the  individual,  will 
appear  from  a  comparative  view  of  the  dif- 
ferent feels  in  that  country,  and  from  a  fur- 
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vey  of  the  ftate  of  its  provinces.  The  T'urh; 
properly  fo  called,  are  the  followers  of  Ma- 
homet, defcended  from  the  Tatarian  con* 
querors  of  thele  beautiful  countries,  who  be- 
ing now  the  aftual  mailers  of  the  empire,  and 
the  only  perfbns  who  fcem  to  have  a  real 
intereft  in  its  exiftence,  their  fituation,  moral 
and  phyfical,  .firft  demands  our  notice.  The 
great  outline  of  their  charader,  as  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  this 
extenfive  empire,  is  the  fuperiority  which 
they  claim  on  the  grounds  of  conqueft  and 
religion.  To  apply  to  a  nation,  barbarous 
as  the  Turks,  any  rule  of  rational  policy 
drawn  from  the  law  of  nations,  would,  per- 
haps, be  deemed  abfurd ;  but  the  enlightened 
obferver  muft  ever  remark,  that  the  fancied 
right  of  conqueft  is  nothing  but  the  right  of 
the  fword,  which  is  never  legitimate  but 
when  fanftioned  by  juftice.  In  the  hiftory 
of  the  world  there  have  been  frequent  in- 
ftances  of  mighty  nations,  who,  after  con- 
quering their  opponents  by  force  of  arms, 
have  received  from  their  captives  the  fbfter 
yoke  of  fcience.  It  was  thus  that,  in  the 
words  of  Horace : 

^  Grsecia  capta  fenim  vi&orem  cepit,  et  artes 
<<  Intulit  agrefti  Latio." 

Nor  have  there  been  wanting  examples  of 
the  introdu6lion  of  arts  by  the   conqueror 

himfelf. 
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himfelf,  who  has  thus  made  amende,  by  the 
blcffings  of  civilization^  for  the  havock  which 
he  had  caufed  by  the  fword.  The  Turks, 
however^  like  barbarians,  invaded  Greece, 
and  fwept  before  them  the  mighty  monu* 
ments  of  ancient  fcience ;  and,  like  barba* 
rians,  they  hold  their  captives,  to  the  prefent 
day,  under  the  benumbing  yoke  of  ignorance 
and  flavery*  Inftead  of  promoting  the  mu- 
tual advantage  of  both  nations,  by  an  inter* 
courfe  of  knowledge  and  benevolence,  they 
vtfc  the  privilege  of  conqueft  only  to  the  ex* 
tindion  of  the  common  powers  of  intelleft* 
A  politic  conqueror,  in  augmenting  the  hap-^ 
pinefs  of  his  new  lubjeft,  increafes  his  own 
power ;  a  barbarian  invader  weakens  his  own 
refources  by  the  continued  oppreflion  of  his 
captives^  Abderahman  (or  Almanzor)  who, 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  founded 
tt  kingdom  in  Spain  of  the  provinces  which 
had  been  fubjeft  to  the  kalifs,  promoted  in- 
termarriages between  Chriflians  and  Ma- 
homedans*  The  Arabs,  who  had  been  as 
great  enemies  to  the  fciences  as  the  Turks, 
Jiow  cultivated  them  with  great  fuccefs,  and 
had  acquired  a  confiderable  portion  of  know- 
ledge  and  politenefs,  while  the  reft  of  Eu- 
rope was  degraded  by  ignorance  and  barba- 
rifm*  But  the  haughty  Turk  is  not  merely 
exalted  above  his  fubje6l  Greek  as  a  con- 
queror ; 
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trucror ;  he  confiders  himfelf  ftill  more  highly 
elevated  as  the  favorite  of  heaven,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  ferocity  as  a  tyrant  is 
owmg  to  the  arrogant  and  barbarous  didates 
of  his  religion*.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  pane* 
gy  rifts  of  Turkey  would  affure  us  of  thelpirit 
of  toleration^  which,  according  to  them,  the 
di(ciple  of  the  languinary  Mahomet  cheriflies 
in  his  bofom.  Every  feature  of  the  Turkifh 
character,  every  circumftance  of  their  public 
and  private  cuftoms,  contradidls  the  aflertion* 
Mankind  are  not  at  the  prcfent  day  to  learn, 
that  the  human  charafter  is  formed  by  its 
education,  and  that  a  great  and  important 
branch  of  that  education  confifts  of  political 
inftitutions.  Were  there  any  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  this  principle,  the  ftrong  exemplifi-^ 
cation  of  it  afforded  by  Turkey  would  obviate 
every  objeftion.  There  it  is,  more  than  in 
,any  other  country,  that  the  dogmas  of  the 
legiflator  and  the  prieft  are  continually  pre- 
fented  to  the  mind  of  youth  as  well  as  of  age ; 
that  they  occur  in  every  rank  and  condition 
of  life,  and  aft  with  a  force  the  more  power- 
ful, as  they  are  united  in  one  and  the  fame 
code.  Such  are  the  obfei-vations  which  arife 
on  the  firft  view  of  the  Turkifh  character  : 
in  proceeding  to  particularize  its  individual 
features,  we  have  to  contemplate  the  various 
caufesj  moral  and  phyfical,  which  have  an 
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influence,  cither  immediate  or  remote,  upott 
it ;  always  remeixibcring,  that  they  arc  to  be 
viewed,  not  merely  as  firaple  powers,  but  as 
ading  with  that  mutual  and  reciprocal  force 
which  lo  greatly  augments  their  aggregate 
cSe6i.  The  local  and  material  obje6ls  which 
contribute  to  the  rife  and  fall,  the  importance 
or  weaknefs  of  nations,  are,  climate^  Jituatiom 
produSlionSy  and  population  ;  but  the^e  arc  in 
part  or  altogether  fubjeft  to  the  energies  of 
mind,  and  mind  takes  its  peculiar  bent  from 
religious  and  political  inftitutionsy  from  hijio^ 
rical  events  J  from  arts  Sitid  faiences  ^  and  from 
thofe  general  manners  which  are  the  refult  of 
all  the  other  caufes  combined. 

In  the  following  iketch  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  devclope,  firft,  the  moral  caufes,  and  from 
their  a6lion  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  account, 
in  the  fecond  place,  for  the  natural^  phse- 
nomena  obfervable  in  the  prcfent  ftate  of 
Turkey. 

The  religion  of  the  Turks  is,  perhaps,  the 
predominating  principle,  which,  above  all 
others,  ftamps  the  charafter  of  their  minds  ; 
but  as  its  power  in  this  refpeft  is  chiefly 
owing  to  its  political  authority,  and  as  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  metaphyfical 
inveftigation  of  a  fyftem  whofe  abfurdity  is 
obvious  to  all  enlightened  Europeans,  I  (hall 
confider  this  part  of  the  fubjeft  as  dependant 

on 
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t5tt    the    political   inftitutions,    which    will 
therefore  firft  demand  attention* 

Political  inftitution  is  a  ipring  always  in 
ti6tion,  a  rnotor  univeffally  prefent^  forming 
the  ch^rafter  of  the  individual^  and  guiding 
the  operations  of  the  community.  Would 
we  then  Caft  out  eyes  over  the  moral  map  of 
Turkey  ;  would  we  juftly  eftimate  the  inter- 
nal powers  of  that  nation,  either  as  an  ene- 
my or  ally,  our  notions  muft  be  regulated  by 
the  degree  of  purity  or  error  obfervable  in 
its  political  oeconomy* 

Much  has  been  iaid  in  affertion  and  de- 
nial of  the  defpQtifm  of  the  Turkifli  govern- 
ment ;  and  arguments  the  moft  abftrufe  and 
far-fetched  have  been  employed,  rather  to 
confound  the  meaning  of  terms,  than  to  efta- 
Mifli  the  authenticity  of  fads.  But  if  by 
del'potifm  be  meant  a  power  origiqating  in 
force,  and  upheld  by  the  fame  means  to  which 
it  owed  its  eftabliihment ;  a  power  fcorn- 
iug  the  jurifdidtion  of'reafon,  and  forbidding 
the  temerity  of  inveftigation;  a  power  calcu- 
lated to  crufh  the  growing  energies  of  mindp 
and  annihilating  the  faculties,  of  man,  in  or- 
der to  inliire  his  d^endcnce,  the  government 
of  Turkey  may  be  moft  faithfully  chara6le- 
rized  by  that  name.  All  permanent  power, 
extended  over  a  large  community,  muft  have 
fbmething  more  than  the  mere  force  of  arma 
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to  rely  on ;  or  rather  that  very  force  mufl 
depend,  in  the  ultimate  refbrt,  on  popular 
opinion.  It  is.  a  vain  obje6lion,  therefore, 
that  the  deipotiim  of  the  fultan  cannot  ex« 
tend  beyond  the  luperftition  of  the  people : 
that  v6ry  fuperftition  ferves  it  as  a  bafis,  and 
the  more  firmly  rooted  are  their  religious  pre- 
judices, the  more  terrible  is  the  defpotifin 
which  iprings  from  them. 

Equally  vain  and  fruitlcfs  are  the  conteftf 
concerning  the  particular  character  of  this 
deipotifm.  It  has  been  called  z  military  go- 
vernment, from  the  nature  of  its  origin,  and 
the  means  moft  frequently  employed  in  its 
adminiAration  ;  and  it  has  obtained  the  de- 
nomination of  a  theocracy^  becaufe  its  funda- 
mental code  is  the  Koran.  Each  of  theie 
ftatements  contains  fomething  that  is  erro^ 
neous.  A  military  government  iuppofes  the 
dilates  of  an  arbitrary  chief,  requiring  im- 
plicit obedience  iax  every  inferior,  and  pre-* 
icribing  a  certain,  and  inevitable  punifhment 
for  negleft  or  traufgreflion ;  it  excludes  all 
ibrmaUty  and  delay,  and  it  is  enforced  by 
military  power.  In  theocracies,  the  will  of 
the  leader  has  not  (or  at  leaft  pretends  not 
to  have)  the  direction  of  the  ftate:  himfelf 
an  inibrument  in  the  hands  of  a  fiiperior  be- 
ing, he  communicates  to  the  people,  at  va- 
rious times  and  as  occaiion  requires,  the  com-t 
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mands  of  the  Divinity.  The  Turkiih  go- 
vernment bears  evicjcnt  traces  of  both  thefe 
lyftems;  derived  from  the  charafter  of  its 
founder;  but  there  are  ibme  points  of  diffe- 
rence which  prove  it  to  hc^Jui  generis^  an  he- 
lerocHte  monfter  among  the  various  fpecies 
of  deipotifin.  In  the  Mahometan  fyftem  of 
policy  we  may  trace  three  sDras.  The  ^r/if 
which  was  of  that  kind  ufually  denominated 
a  theocracy,  continued-during  the  Hfe-time  of 
the  prophet  himielf,  who,  Hke  Mofes  and 
Jofliua  among  the  Jews,  appeared  in  the  dou- 
ble chara£ter  of  a  military  chief  and  an  in« 
ipired  legiilator.  Tht  fecond  was  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  Saracen  kalifs,  his  immediate 
fucceflbrs :  they  bore  indeed  the  double  fcep- 
tre  of  temporal  and  Ipiritual  power ;  but  as 
they  pretended  to  no  perlbnal  communica- 
fions  with  the  Almighty,  all  the  fanfiity  of 
their  charafter  confifled  in  being  the  defcen* 
dants  of  the  prophet,  and  the  guardians  and 
expofitors  of  his  law.  The  prefent  Turkifli 
conftitution  forms  the  third  gradation  :  like 
the  preceding,  it  has  an  inviolable  code  in 
the  facred  volume  of  its  religion ;  like  them 
alfo  its  reliance  is  on  the  power  of  the  fword, 
and  the  modes  of  its  adminiftration  are  mili- 
tary ;  but  it  has  a  great  eflential  difference  in 
the  feparation  of  the  temporal  and  fpiritual 
authorities.      This  divijion  of  power  origi- 
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nated  in  the  political  error  of  the  Ottoman 
princes,  who,  eager  only  for  military  glory, 
and  perhaps  wilhing  to  caft  a  fpecious  veil 
oyer  their  ufurpation,  when  they  finally  fup- 
prefled  the  kalifat,  did  not  aflume  to  them- 
felves  all  its  functions,  but  refigned  into  the 
hands  of  the  theological  lawyers  the  ipiritual 
fupremady.   .  No  defpotifm  was  ever  more 
profoundly  politic  than  that,  which,  wield- 
ing at  once  the  temporal  and  fiTiritual  fword, 
converted  faijaticifm  itfelf  into  an  inftrument 
of  fovereignty,  and  united  in  one  perlbn  the 
voice  and  the  arm  of  the  Divinity.     But  it 
muft  be  remembered,  that  when  the  power 
of  the  kalifs  begaii  to  decline^  other  princes, 
befides  thofe  of  the  race  of  Othman,  affumccl 
an  independent  fovereignty ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  moft  of  them,  with  a  fliow  of  mode- 
ration, which  they  thought  politic,  inverted 
the  priefts    with  the  adrainiftration  of  all 
their  fpiritual  affairs.     Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  authority  given  to  the  ulemuy  or  body 
of  lawyers,  and  their  chief,  the  mufti^  or  high 
prieft,  to  whom  is  entrufted  the  expofition  of 
the  Mohammedan  law  in  all  its  branches, 
^hefe  men  poffeffrng,  like  the  priefts  under 
the  Jewifli  theocracy,  the  oracles  both  of  law 
ftnd  religion,  not  only  unite  in  themfelves  the 
power  of  two  great  corporations,  thofe  of  the 

law 
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law  and  of  the  church,  but  alio  (hare  with 
the  fovereigii  the  direft  exercife  of  the  legif- 
lative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers.     Pre- 
vious to  the  Ottoman  aera,  there  were  indeed 
muftis;  but  their  power  was  only  of  a  judi- 
cial, not  of  a  political  nature,  exadly  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  muftis,  who  are  now  ap- 
pointed in  the  feveral  provinces,  and  whofe 
office  is  (bmewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  kadi  or 
judge ;  for  it  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
judicial  and  lacerdotal  charafters  are  in  Tur- 
key the  fame.      The  chief  engine  of  this 
hierarchy  is  the  fetva  of  the  mufti,  a  fort 
of  manifefto,  which,  like  the  bulls  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  originating  in  ecclefiaftical 
power,  has  been  applied  to  the  moft  impor- 
tant political  purpofes. 

The  kalifs,  with  a  view  of  enfuring  the 
prompt  obedience  of  their  fiibjefts,  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  give  to  the  principal  a£ts  of  their 
government  the  fanftion  of  religion,  by  af- 
fixing to  their  decrees  (fuch  as  thofe  of  war 
and  peace)  the  facred  feal,  which  afTured  to 
the  true  believers,  afting  under  it,  the  honour 
of  fupporting  their  faith,  if  triumphant,  or 
the  palm  of  martyrdom  in  cafe  of  death. 
The  Othman  princes,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
fimilar  end,  were  obliged  to  require  the  aid 
of  the  prieflhood,  which  they  had  eflablifhed. 
They  applied,  therefore,  to  the  mufti,  who, 
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by  the  advice  of  the  heads  of  the  ulema, 
publiihed  the  iacred  ordinance  called  fetva^ 
which  declares  the  aft  of  government,  to 
which  it  is  affixed,  confonant  to  the  Koran, 
and  obligatory  on  all  true  believers.  The 
power  which  the  priefthood  thus  acquired 
was  at  firO:  inconfiderable ;  it  refembled  the 
cnregiftering  of  edids  by  the  French  pariia* 
ments,  which  was  a  meafiire  rather  judicial 
than  legiflative ;  but  they  doubtlefs  perceiv- 
ed in  it  the  feeds  of  future  greatnefs  and  au- 
thority.  So  long  as  the  fceptre  was  fwayed 
by  warlike  princes,  the  mufti  was  eafily  made 
to  fpeak  as  the  fultan  dire6led,  and  the  power 
of  the  ulema,  under  their  warlike  monarchs, 
was  fcarcely  perceived.  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  attempted  any  refiftance  to  the  will 
of  the  fovereign  before  the  reign  of  Amu- 
rath  IV.  That  prince,  one  of  the  moft  fe- 
rocious that  ever  fate  on  the  Ottoman  throne, 
irritated  at  the  oppofiti6n  of  a  mufti,  caufcd 
him  to  be  thrown  into  a  huge  mortar,  and 
pounded  to  death.  He  conceived  this  kind 
of  punifliment  in  order  to  obviate,  by  a  cruel 
irony,  the  privilege  which  the  ulema  en- 
joyed, that  no  member  of  their  body  could 
have  his  blood  flied  as  a  punifliment.  This 
example  fufficiently  proves  how  little  the 
men  of  the  law  were,  at  that  time,  able  to 
9  .  oppofc 
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oppofe  a  fovereign  whofe  ddpotifm  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  fcimitar. 

But  upon  the  decline  of  the  military  Ipirit 
of  the  fultans,  that,  which  was  only  a  politi- 
cal fpiing  in  the  hands  of  the  fovereign,  has 
become  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire, 
creating  and  confirming  a  power^  which,  if 
not  in  a£lual  oppoiition,  is  always  in  balance 
againft  him.  The  utility  of  fuch  a  balance 
of  power  in  the  more  enlightened  govern- 
ments has  been  flrenuoufly  iupported  on  the 
grounds  of  a  liberal  policy ;  but,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  fuch  arguments,  they  cannot 
apply  to  the  ftate  of  Turkey,  where  the  ba- 
lance is  only  a  balance  of  intrigue  and  arti- 
fice, whilft  there  is,  in  both  parties,  aperfeft 
accordance  of  deipotifm,  a  mutual  defe6fc 
both  of  the  means  and  inclination  to  benefit 
the  community.  On  the  part  of  the  fiiltany 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  he  would,  long  finco^ 
have  become  the  mere  creature  and  tool  of 
the  mufti^  but  for  the  power  which  be  has 
referved  to  himfelf,  of  nominating  and  de- 
pofing  the  holder  of  that  dignity.  This  it  is 
which  gives  him  a  counterpoife  againft  the 
mufti,  by  creating  for  him,  among  the 
ulema,  as  mdny  partifans  aa  there  are  candi- 
dates afpiring  to  the  pontificate.  The  ulema; 
on  the  other  hand^  are,  in  their  colle6Uve  ca- 
pacity, jealous  of  pi^eferving  the  influence 
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which  they  have  thus  obtained  in  the  go- 
vernment; and  that  religion,  which  ferved 
the  firft  fultans  as  a  mean  of  adminiftration, 
has  become  a  fburce  of  terror  and  fubjedioii 
to  their  feeble  fiicceflbrs.  The  fetva  is  now 
fb  indifpenfable  a  preliminary  to  any  politi- 
cal aft,  that  the  fultan,  who  fhould  dare  to 
omit  it,  .would  be  declared  an  infidel  by  a 
fetva  ifllied  by  the  mufti  maiu  propria ;  and 
foch  a  proceeding  would  be  fufficient  to  ex- 
cite againft  him  botl*  the  populace  and  fol- 
diery,  and  to  precipitate  him  at  once  from  his 
throne.  So  far  is  this  jealouiy  carried  by  the 
ulema,.  that  they  oppofe,  with  all  their  power, 
the  ful tan's  departure  from  the  capital,  left, 
at  a  diftance  from  their  manoeuvres,  he 
ihould  be  able  to  conciliate  the  army  to  hia 
interefts,  and  aflert  his  independence.  The 
late  fultan  Muftafa,  anxious  to  be  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  was  prevented  from  taking  the 
field  only  by  the  fear  of  a  revolt,  which  the 
men  of  the  law  could  eafily  have  excited  ia 
his  abfence. 

Another  apparent  check  on  the  authority 
of  the  fultan,  is  formed  by  the  great  coun^ 
cilj  confifting  of  the  great  military  officers, 
the  heads  of,  the  ulema,  and  the  principal  mi** 
pifters  of  the  empire.  No  important  a6l  of 
government  can  be  undertaken  without  a 
previous  difcuffion  in  this  afTembly,  at  which 
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the  graiid  feignior,  or  his  chief  vizii*,  preiicles ;, 
but  every  qiieftion  is  decided  by  a  plurality 
of  votes.  It  is  unneceffary  to  expatiate  on 
this  body,  as  forming  a  diftiad  political  power, 
becaufe,  from  the  natuie  of  its  members, 
it  muft  be  fwayed  either  by  the  party  of  the 
ililtan,  or  by  that  of  the  priefthood,  and  it, 
therefore,  ferves  rather  to  determine  the  re- 
lative power  of  thofe  two  diftindl  bodies. 

That  much  political  knowledge  cannot  be 
expe(fted  from  the  minifters  of  ilate,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  manner  in  which  they  attain 
their  fituations*  Riling  from  the  rneaneft 
ftations,  they  advance  progreffively  to  the 
higheft  pofts  ;  not  by  means  of  fiiperior  ge- 
nius or  knowledge,  but  by  petty  intrigue,  and 
by  flattering  thofe  on  whom  they  depend. 
The  vizir  Tufef^  who  commanded  in  1790 
againft  the  emperor,  was  raifed  by  Gazi 
Haflan  from  a  ftate  of  the  mereft  indigence. 
He  fold  fbap,  in  a  bafket  on  his  head,  in  the 
ilreets,  before  he  became  the  fervant  of  HaA 
fan,  who,  after  employing  him  in  that  menial 
office,  made  him  fucceifively  clerk  in  the 
trealiiry  of  the  arfenal,  his  own  agent  at  the 
porte,  (kapi  kahia)  paiha  of  the  Morea,  and, 
laiUy,  grand  vizir. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  regular  eftablifhment 
for  educating  youth  for  the  fervice  of  the 
ililtan  in  a    fchool  at  Pera,  called  Galata 
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Serat:  when  they  come  thither,  they  are 
placed  in  difierent  clafTes,  according  to  their 
abilities  and  the  line  to  which  they  are  def* 
lined.  But  this  inftitution  has  fo  far  dege-* 
nerated,  that  few  but  the  fbns  of  pcrfons 
belonging  to  the  feraglio  are  lent  thither, 
where  their  education  is  of  fmall  importance, 
OS  any  one,  whether  he  has  paffed  through 
this  college  or  not,  may  attain  any  ofEce  in 
the  feraglio  by  means  of  intrigue  and  bribery. 
It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  notice  a  An- 
gular error,  which  is  generally  entertained  in 
Europe  relative  to  the  term  Jerag/ioy  which  is 
fuppofed  to  mean  the  apartments  of  the  wo- 
men :  it  literally  mt^ns  palace ^  and  is,  there- 
fore, applied  by  way  of  eminence  to  the  vaft 
range  of  buildings  inhabited  by  the  grand 
feign  icH"  and  all  the  officers  and  dependents  of 
his  court.  Here  is  trania^ed  all  the  bufinef^ 
of  government ;  the  council  itfelf  is  called 
the  divafij  and  the  place  of  public  audience 
the  parte,  or  the  gate.  Of  the  officers  of  the 
feraglio  the  vizir  is  chief  (as  being  the  prime 
minifter  of  the  fbvereign) ;  this  is  al(ba  term 
given  to  him  by  way  of  eminence,  as  it  fig- 
nifies  a  counfcUor  in  general ;  every  paiha 
of  three  tails  (that  is  of  the  firft  clafs)  is  a 
vizir  :  the  paiha  or  vizir  who  refides  at  the 
porte,  or  with  the  fultan,  is  called  the  grand 
vizir,  or  vizir  azem.     Befide  the  vizir,  all 
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the  other  great  public  officers  of  the  empire, 
refident  at  Conftantinople,  inhabit  the  ferag- 
lio,  or,  at  leaft,  have  their  offices  there ;  all 
the  minifters,  pa(has,  &c.  without  exception, 
belong  to  it,  and  their  poffeffions  revert  at 
their  death  to  the  fultan,  their  mafter  and 
their  heir,  of  whom  they  are  ftiled  xhtjlaves 
(kul,  or  kool)  fo  that  their  defcendants  have 
jio  advantage  over  thofe  of  the  meaneft  me- 
chanics, except  what  they  may  cafually  de- 
rive from  the  notice  of  the  fbvereign,  or 
from  having  been  introduced  by  their  pa- 
rents into  the  fchool  of  the  feraglio. 

From  the  preceding  obfervations  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  legiflative  and  executive  pow- 
ers are,  in  the  higher  afts  of  policy,  divided 
among  different  bodies :  the  executive  afts 
of  an  inferior  order  are  fuch  as  xt^zxA  finan- 
cial and  military  operations,  or  matters  of 
general  police.  The  two  former  of  thefe 
branches,  though  of  fmall  import  in  the 
individual  afts,  are,  each  in  its  aggregate, 
of  fufficient  importance  to  claim  a  feparate 
coniideration  ;  to  each  of  them,  therefore,  I 
fhall  devote  a  future  chapter,  and  for  the 
prefent  pafs  on  to  a  curfory  view  of  the  in- 
ternal police.  However  diftinft  the  principle 
of  the  Turkifh  government,  as  it  at  prefe^j 
exifts,  may  appear,  its  forms  of  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  all  its  internal  police,  are  purely 
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military.  This  is  fb  thoroughly  the  caft, 
that  the  grand  feignior  is  ftill  fuppofed  to 
reign,  as  formerly,  in  the  midft  of  his  camp ; 
he  even  dates  his  public  a<5ls  from  his  imperial 
Jlirrup^  and  fimilar  inftances  are  difcoverable 
in  all  his  other  formalities.  The  govern^ 
ment  of  diftant  provinces  is  committed  to 
fajhas ;  their  dignity  is  military,  and  the  wholes 
delpotic  power  of  the  fultan  is  delegated  to 
them.  A  flight  view  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
janizaries  will  Ihow  of  what  kind  is  the 
dependence  placed  on  them,  as  well  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  police  as  in  the  cxer- 
cife  of  war.  The  force  of  arms  firft  fub- 
jugated  the  countries  which  form  their  em- 
pire ;  the  force  of  arms  alone  could  retain 
them  in  lubmiffion  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the 
decline  of  the  military  fpirit  of  the  Turks, 
that  the  members  of  {q  vaft  a  body  are,  at 
the  prefent  day,  fo  feeble  and  difunited.— To 
wield  the  iron  fceptre  with  efFed  required  a 
warlike  fovereign  ftained  with  blood,  the 
icourge  of  his  people,  and  alone  the  idol  and 
the  terror  of  an  obedient  fbldiery. 

Such  were  a  long  while  the  charafters  of 
the  fultans,  and  of  the  janizaries,  the  faith- 
ful minifters  of  their  defpotifm.  From  the 
moment  that  the  latter  beheld  their  chief  no 
longer  animated  with  a  brave  and  warlike 
ipirit,  the  machine  of  government  was  thrown 
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into  diforder;  the  moving  power  was  no 
longer  the  fpring  which  (hould  have  direfted, 
and  the  re-a6lion  of  the  exterior  parts  to- 
ward the  centre  was  totally  deftroyed.  The 
janizaries,  then,  feized  themfelves  that  pow- 
er which  a  weak  and  cowardly  fultan  could 
not  wield  ;  they  depofed  their  monarch,  and 
placed  upon  the  throne  one  in  whofe  valour 
and  abilities  they  had  greater  confidence; 
but  a  more  refined  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
defpot  annihilated  the  power  of  thefe  pre- 
torian  bands,  by  a  fyflem  of  corruption  and 
enervation.  The  mofl  eminent  of  their  lea- 
ders were  taken  off,  either  by  fecret  fraud  or 
open  accufation,  and  their  places  fupplied 
by  the  meaneft  and  mofl  devoted  creatures 
of  the  court.  In  the  meanwhile  the  corps 
itfelf  was  baflardized  and  rendered  contemp- 
tible by  the  introdudlion  of  a  herd  of  the 
vilcfl  of  the  people ;  men  occupied  in  the 
lovveft  employments,  and  even  ftained  with 
the  mofl  infamous  crimes,  who  would  have 
been  formerly  expelled  from  the  fervice 
with  the  greatefl  indignation.  The  fultans 
have,  indeed,  flicceeded  in  extinguifhing  every 
fpark  of  that  fire  which  they  dreaded;  they 
have  annihilated  all  traces  of  a  military  fpi* 
rit;  but  they  have,  at  the  fame  time,  para- 
lyzed their  own  hands,  and  left  themfelves 

without 
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without  the  powers  neceffary  for  the  fupporl^ 
of  a  defpotic  government*  Many  of  the 
palhasy  having  little  to  fear  from  the  ven« 
geance  of  the  grand  feignior,  proceed  to  the 
moft  violent  abuie^  of  their  authority^  and  noC 
infrequently  appear  in  open  rebellion.  The 
defe6iioa  ipreads  from  province  to  province, 
and  little  remains^  in  this  vaft  empire,  but 
the  fhadow  of  an  union  without  real  ilabi« 
lity,  and  of  an  obedience  which  mocks  the 
grafp  of  fuperiority*  In  the  regular  admi- 
niAration  of  government,  however,  the  ful* 
tan  is  pofTeded  of  the  moft  arbitrary  power 
over  the  lives  of  his  fubjefts,  and  executes 
criminal  juftice,  either  by  himfelf  or  his  vi- 
zirs, without  proccfs  or  formality. 

In  regard  to  property  his  power  is  more 
limited  :  over  that  of  all  his  officers  he  has 
the  fuUeft  right ;  he  is  their  lawful  heir ;  but 
in  regard  to  that  of  his  other  fubjefts  he  is 
reftridted  by  the  laws  to  greater  moderation. 
It  is,  neverthelels,  eafy  to  avoid  fuch  reftric- 
tions ;  and  we  (hall,  in  fad,  fee  that  the  in- 
fecurity  of  property  in  Turkey  is  one  very 
powerful  caufe  of  the  ignorance  and  vices 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  fuitan  delegates  his 
power  in  this  rcfpeft  to  the  vizirs  and  pafhas 
in  the  provinces,  and,  in  a  lefs  degree,  to  go- 
vernors and  officers  of  different  ranks  and  de- 
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nominations.  Pretexts  and  fuppofed  crimes 
are  always  to  be  found  to  deftroy  or  to  ruia 
a  (ubje^ft*  ^  This  part  of  the  government  is 
therefore  truly  defpoti:c ;  and  when  the  prince 
or  his  reprefentatives  are  tyrants,  it  is  de- 
ipotifm  in  a  form  the  moft  cruel  and  inftilt-* 
ing  to  the  rights  of  mankind. 

Having  examined  the  legiflativc  and  exe-* 
cutive  branches  of  g<^vernment,  it  remains 
to  fpeak  of  the  judicial.  This  branch  ia 
founded,  like  the  others,  on  religion  ;  but  a 
diviiion  fiiited  to  the  barbarous  nature  of  it^ 
origin  feems  to  obtain  in  it.  The  offences 
againft  the  ftate,  or  fuch  as  afFe6l  the  public 
peace,  are  wholly  under  the  jurifdidien  of 
the  fovereign,  and  feem  to  be  excluded  from 
the  judicial  forms;  whilft  the  difpenfation 
of  juftice  by  formal  procefs  feems  to  be  in- 
tended only  for  offences  and  difputes  of  a 
more  private  nature. 

The  excellence  or  defe6l  of  a  judicial  fyf- 
tern  depends  upon  the  code  of  law  ;  upon  the 
commentaries  or  precedents  which  are  received 
as  pofTefling  authority ;  upon  the  perfons  ap* 
pointed  to  adminifter  juilice,  and  upon  their 
mode  of  decifion.  The  fundamental  law,  civil 
and  political,  is  the  koran^  whofe  refpedt  is 
owing  to  its  divine  origin  :  from  this  is  ex- 
traded  a  civil  code,  called  the  multka^  to 
which  are  added  certs^w  commentaries  called 
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the  duref  and  Aa/eii ;  and  befides  thefe  tliCfi 
are  various  colleAi6iis  of  JetVaSj  or  {entence% 
of  the  moft  celebrated  muftis,  all  of  which 
together  form,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  a  collec- 
tion of  lesral  knowledge  more  than  flifficienC 
for  the  Inftruftion  of  the  judges*  But  ad 
thefe  judges  are  not  bound  by  any  preceding 
decrees,  and  have  the  application  of  the  law 
in  their  own  breafts,  the  more  intricate  it  is 
rendered  by  the  difterent  compilations  and 
commentaries,  the  more  arbitrary  is  the  power 
intruded  to  them.  Were  the  tribunals  pure, 
and  the  mode  of  trial  equitable,  this  laxity 
of  interpretation  would  doubtlefs  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  caule  of  juftice ;  but  the  con- 
trary is  fo  notorious  in  Turkey,  that  the  ini- 
quitous decilions  of  the  judges  are  proverbial, 
and  often  furnifli  the  fubje6ts  of  their  bur- 
lefque  comedies,  Peyflbnel  complains  of  the 
unfairnels  of  Baron  de-Tott  in  citing  dif- 
ferent inftanccs  of  Turkifli  injuftice,  and  ob- 
ferves,  that  fimilar  examples  may  be  found 
in  the  hiftory  of  every  country  5  but  it  is  not 
iieceffary  in  Turkey  to  recur  to  paft  ages,  or 
to  (ingle  out  particular  examples ;  it  is  the 
prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  their 
tribunals,  and  every  day*s  experience  con- 
firms the  cenfure  of  Tott,  by  repeated  in- 
ilances^^f  corruption. 

The  dexterity  of  the  Turkifh  kadis,  or 
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judges,  to  decide  in  favour  of  thofe  who,  b&vc 
paid  them^  is  often  very  ingenious ;  many 
pleafant  ftories  are  told  of  them,  and  it  i^ 
generally  a  fubjed  for  a  kind  of  comedians, 
who  aft  in  coffee  houfes  or  in  private  houfest 
but  without  drefe  or  fcenery,  one  of  thena 
performing  the  part  of  a  kadi,  and  tWQ 
others  the  plaintiff  and  defendant. 

An  Arab  who  had  hired  out  his  camel  to 
9*  man  to  travel  to  Damafcus,  complained  to 
a  kadiy  on  the  road,  that  he  had  overloaded 
his  camel ;  the  other  bribed  the  kadi.  ^'  What 
has  he  loaded  it  with  ?'•  alks  the  kadi — the 
Arab  anfwers,  ^*  with  cafiui  (coffee)  and  ma^ 
hui^^  i.  c.  coffee  et  cetera  (changing  the  firft 
letter  into  m  makes  a  kind  of  gibberifh  word» 
which  iignifies  et  cetera)  ^^  fugar  and  mugar^ 
pots  and  mots  J  Jacks  and  macks^^  &c.  going 
through  every  article  the  camel  was  loaded 
with ;  "  he  has  haded  it  twice  as  much  as  he 
taught ;"  "  then,"  fays  the  kadi,  "  let  him  load 
the  cahue  and  leave  the  mahue,  the  iiigar 
and  leave  the  mugar,  the  pots  and  leave  the 
mots,  the  facks  and  leave  the  macks/*  and 
fo  on  to  the  end  of  all  the  articles  enu* 
merated,  and  as  the  poor  Arab  bad  told 
every  article,  and  only  added  et  cetera,  ac- 
cording to  the  Arab  cuflom,  without  there 
being  any  &c.  he  took  up  the  fame  loading 
he  had  before. 
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A  chriftiati  fubjeft  of  the  Turks  was 
carried  before  a  judge  at  Aleppo,  accufed 
by  a  Sherif  of  having  one  evening  in  the 
bazar,  or  market  place,  knocked  off  his  green 
turban,  for  which  he  would  have  been  put 
to  death — the  judge  was  himfelf  a  Sherrf 
(they  have  in  moft  places  the  privilege  of  a 
judge  of  their  own  race.)  The  Chriftian  lent 
fecretly,  bribed  him,  and  informed  him  of 
the  truth,  which  was,  that  the  Sherif's  tur- 
ban was  of  fo  dark  a  green  that  he  took 
it  for  a  dark  blue,  a  colour  which  a  chriftian 
friend  of  his  wore,  and  for  whom  he  had 
taken  him  in  the  dark  of  the  evening,  and 
had  knocked  off  his  turban  in  a  joke.  The 
accufed  was  brought  before  the  judge,  and 
the  plaintiff  came  into  the  judge's  hall  with 
a  great  number  of  other  Sherifs.  The  judge 
addrefled  them  ;  "  Do  you  come  here  in  fuck 
numbers  to  ajk  jujlice^  or  to  take  it  yourf elves ; 
go  out  all  but  thofe  who  are  witnejfesj  and  you 
chrijlian^^  faid  he,  addreffing  himfelf  ^to  the 
accufer  (who  had  been  privately  pointed  out 
to  him)  "  go  you  outy  I  fuppofe  you  are  a  wit^ 
nefs  for  the  accufed ;  youfhall  be  called  when 
you  are  ^vanled.^^  The  man  exclaimed,  that 
he  was  not  only  a  Mahomedan,  but  a  Sherif, 
and  the  accufer  himfelf !  "  What,"  fays  the 
judge,  *'  you  a  Sherif  and  wear  a  turbao. 
«f  a  colour  that  I  myfelf  in  the  day  time  took 
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for  that  of  an  infidel ;  how  could  the  poor 
iafidel  in  the  cUrk  diitinguifli  it.  You  ought 
to  wear  the  holy  ^ra/s  green  of  the  prophet, 
and  not  be  aihamed  of  it.  He  acquitted  the 
Chriftian^  and  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  be  baf^ 
tinadoed  for  not  wearing  a  proper  green  tur- 
ban. It  would,  without  this  turn,  have  beeii 
difficult  to  have  appealed  the  violence  of  the 
Sherifs  afTembled ;  but  he  was  well  paid  for 
it,  and  ^or  money  they  will  run  any  riiks. 

If  the  Turkiih  judges  diiplay  great  inge- 
nuity in  diflorting  tlie  rules  of  equity,  it 
muft  be  owned  that  they  Ibmetimes  ihow 
equal  (kill  in  the  advancement  of  juftice. 
When  the  famous  Kuperly  was  grand-vizir, 
an  old  woman    brought  to  an   Armenian 
money-changer  a  ca&et,  containing  jewels 
of  great  apparent  y^luc^  faid  they  belonged 
to  a  iultana,  and  borrowed  money  on  them, 
depofiting  the  ca(ket  after  (he  had  fealed  it. 
The  money  was  to  be  paid  again  in  a  cer- 
tain time.   The  woman  not  appearing  a  long 
while  after  the  time  was  expired,  he  opened 
the  calket,  in  the  prefence  o£  feveral  rd(pe6l- 
able  peribns,  when  the  jewels  were  difco- 
vered  to  be  falie.     The  Armenian  went  to 
the  vizir  and  related  the  {k>ry«     The  fultana 
had  npt  fent  any  jewels  to  be  pawned.     He 
ordered  him  to  remove  from  his  ihop,  in  a 
private  manner^  tvtry  thing  valuable,  and 
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on  fiich  a  night  fo  ftt  it- on  fir^;  that  he 
would  be  near  with  proper  people  to  |>revent 
it  Ipreading ;  that  then  he  (hould  conftantly 
fit  before  his  ihop,  and  lament  to  all  tvho 
paffed  hk  having  Ibft  a  caikefe  of  jeWels  of 
ixnfneftie  value  in  the  fire.  In  a  lew  days 
th^  old  woman  appeared,  and  dennsLdded  to 
releafe  her  jewels.  She  was  carried  to  the 
vizir^  who  (hbwed  her  her  calket^  find  told 
her  ihe  flltnild  be  imniediately  put  to  death 
by  the  moft  terrible  torments,  if  (he  did  not 
confefe  the  whole.  She  difcovered  her  ae- 
complices ;  they  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
Armenian  got  back  his  naofney,  deducing  the 
vizir*s  (hare.  This  faft  ia  known  at  Con- 
ftantinople. 

The  panegy rifts  of  Turkiih  jurifpradence 
adduce  in  its  favour  the  cuftom  which  is  cal- 
led burning  the  maty  by  which  any  individual^ 
whether  Mahometan,  Jew,  or  Chriftian,  may 
appeal  to  the  jufticQ  ot  the  grand  feignior 
from  the  oppreflion  or  injuftice  of  his  offi- 
cers. The  petitioner,  on  the{e  occafions, 
appears  Jii  the  ftre^t,  near  thd  mofque  to 
which  the  lultan  is  going,  and  has  on  his 
head  a  bit  of  burning  niat,  at  the  fame  time 
^bearing  aloft  his  petition^  which  is  lifted  up 
to  the  officer,  whole  bufinefd  it  is  to  receive 
and  put  it  into  a  bag.  The  ettfeme  of  vio- 
lence often  produces  a  remedy  no  lefs  violent 
2  ''  in 
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in  its  nature  ;  it  is  thus  with  the  burning  of 
the  mat,  which  is  never  prafHfed  but  on 
great  occafi9nSy  when  a  cofnplaint  is  lodged, 
in  a  defperate  manner,  againft  a  vizir,  or 
other  great  peribn^  and  the  fultan  is  thereby 
cautioned  to  take  the  iuppUant  tuider  his 
proteftion.  Such  petitioners  have,  gaierally, 
a  party  of  malcontents  to  fupport  them  ;  and 
they  adopt  this  mode  to  warn  the  fiiltan  of 
the  danger  of  not  receiving  their  complaints, 
which,  indeed,  without  fome  fiich  j>recau- 
tion,  feldom  meet  with  any  attention. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  confidera- 
t ions,  that  the  evils  ariiing  from  the  mode 
of  government  afford  little  hope  of  reform. 
Such  an  attempt  would  in  vain  be  under- 
taken, even  by  a  Ibvereign  of  the  greateft 
abilities  and  moil  patriotic  inclinations.  >Were 
a  fliltan,  equal  in  military  talents  to  Amu- 
rat  the  fourth,  to  fit  on  the  Ottoman  throne, 
it  might  be  poffible  to  rekindle  that  martial 
genius  in  his  forces,  which  has  been  fb  long 
cxtinguiihed,  and  to  reduce  to  fubmiflion 
thofe  rebellious  pa£has,  who  have  been  fo 
long  independent.  This  indeed  would  be  an 
-herculean  labour ;  but  even  this  would  be 
rendered  ineffe^^hial  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
ulema.  A  pcjwerful  priefthood,  in  oppofition 
to  the  fovereign,  muft,  in  fuch  a  country  as 
Turkey,  thwart  all  his  views,  and  render  in- 

D  2      .  efFedual 
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cffeftual  his  nooft  ftrenuous  exertions.  To 
introduce  an  Unity  into  the  government,  this 
ambitious  body  fhould  be  wholly  extirpated ; 
but  fuch  a  ftep  as  this  fcarcely  any  fultan 
who  has  fat  on  the  throne,  would  have  dared 
to  have  taken  ;  how  much  leis  is  it  to  be  ex- 
pefted  from  the  daftardly  and  enervated  fove- 
reigns  who  now  fpring  from  the  feraglio. 

Much  ftrefs  has  been  laid  by  fome  au* 
thors  on  the  limitation  of  the  fiiltan^s  power 
by  law,  with  refpeft  to  property  of  individu* 
als,  to .  prove  that  his  government  is  not 
wholly  delpotic.  The  fa6l,  however,  is  {im- 
ply, that  with  regard  to  fome  kind  of  pro-^ 
perty,  as  houfes  which  are  poffefled  by  in- 
heritance, the  fovereigns  have  fometimes 
thought  it  dangerous  to  violate  the  common 
law  openly,  by  depriving  the  owner  of  their 
property  by  force  ;  in  liich  cafes,  when  the 
obje^l  has  been  defirable,  we  have  leen  them 
take  a  Ihorter  way,  by  putting  the  owner  to 
death ;  and  againft  this  exercife  of  power  no 
one  objedls ;  and  fometimes  they  have  fub^ 
mitted  to  the  law  to  make  their  reign  po-» 
pular.  This  oppofition  to  the  will  of  the 
fultan,  as  has  been  obferved,  is  not  to  be  un«» 
derftood  of  the  officers  of  the  porte,  for  with 
thefe  no  cerefnony  is  obferved*  The  pafhas 
in  the  provinces  are,  however,  leis  delicat? 
|Jiaw  th?  fultai}  in  the  capital^ 
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CHAPTER    11. 

On  the  Turkijh  Finances. 

THERE  is  no  matter  of  internal  po- 
licy which  afFords  a  wider  fcope  for 
the  dlfplay  of  abilities  than  finance ;  it  is  to 
a  ikilful  application  of  its  powers  in  this  re- 
fpeftf  that  the  riie  and  the  continuance  of  a 
great  empire  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  ;  and 
ifrjom  a  failure  here  may  be  deduced  moft  of 
tjbe  cvijs  which  bring  on  its  decay  and  down- 
^fa^.  It  would  be*a  narrow  view  of  this  llib- 
je£l,  which  fliould  regard  only  the  debtor  and 
creditor  fide  of  the  account,  the  pofitive  or  the 
relative  magnitude  of  the  impofts ;  it  is  hot 
fo  much  the^^  raifed  or  expended,  as  the 
^fde  6f  its  levy  and  application,  which  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  teft  of  political  ability. 
The  following  flcetch  will^  ^her-efore^  em- 
t)Xace  j^  view  of  the  diiferent  public  treafures, 
together  with  obferyations  on  the  mode  of 
xaifing  them^  on.  their  application^  and  on 
their  prefent  (ituation. 
*  The  Turkifh  iyftem  of  finance  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  great  branches,  the  public 
jtreafury  or  mirij   and   the  fultan's  treafury 
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or  hafni^  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar 
fources  of  revenue,  and  its  particular  appro- 
priation of  expenditure. 

There  are,  indeed,  other  treafures  of  con- 
fiderable  magnitude,  which  deferve  the  at- 
tention of  the  politician,  though  not  properly 
included  in  the  {j^ftem  of  finance :  thcfe  are 
the  treafures  of  the  ulema  and  thofe  of  the 
mofques^  fuftis  taken  from  the  adive  and  ef- 
ficient capital  of  the  nation,  and  either  wholly 
unemployed,  or  appropriated  to  ufes  which 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  very  direft  re- 
lation to  the  neceffities  of  the  ftate. 

The  public  treafure  or  elxchequer  of  the 
ftate  firft  demands  our  attention,  as  that  in 
which  are  to  be  expeded  the  tooft  methodi- 
cal regularity,  the  greateft  fairnefs  in  the  im- 
pbfition,  and  judgment  in  the  application  of 
the  taxes.  The  revenues  of  this  treafure  are 
of  two  kinds,  the  fixed  and  tlie  cafual,  the 
former  of  which  may  be  divided  into  the 
Tiarach  or  tribute  paid  by  Chriflians,  and  the 
farms  of  the  empire  in  general ;  the  latter 
confifl  of  certain  articles,  which  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  fubjoined  detail. 

The  expenditure  embraces  a  variety  of 
objefts,  vi%.  the  expences  of  the  army  and 
navy,  in  war  as  well  as  peace ;  the  pay  of  all 
officers,  civil  and  military ;  the  erefting  and 
repairing  of  fortifications,  of  public  edifices', 

high- 
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high-roads,  bridges,  &c.  together  with  a  great 
part  of  the  -exfeftces  of  the  fultan's  houfehold, 
and  feverai  other  ex:trabrdinary  difburfements. 
The  following  detail  will  comprife  the 
ordinary  revenue  aiiid  expenditure  of  the  pub- 
lic treafury  of  the  Ottonaan  empire,  from  the 
moft  authentic  documents,  together  with  a 
view  of  its  debts  and  credits  in  -the  year 
1776,  at  the  conclufion  of  a  ruinous  war 
with  Ruffia. 

ANNVAL  REVENUE  f  the  MIRI. 

This  comprdiends  the  different  tributes,  taxes,  and  cuf- 
toms,  called  the  karach,mukatfi,  bedeli-nouzoul,  avaragi- 
hane,  gebeluyan,  gebeluyan-embak,  gebi-humayun,  havafi- 
humay  un,  eukaf-humayun,  pi&es-zaife,  meokuf,  tarap-hanci, 
ancirc,  haremein  hafmcii,  Iherifein  hafincsi,  &c, 

r.    FIXED  REVJENUE. 

The  firft  branch  is  the  karach^  a  capitation  tax,  or  an- 
nual redemption  of  the  lives  of  all  thofe  males  above  15 
years  of  age,  who  do  not  profefs  the  Mahometan  religion- 
It  is  farmed  in  the  different  diftrids  as  follows : 


EUROPEAN  OITtES  and  PAmALXRS. 

Conflantinople  and  its  environs     - 

Th«  kaiiich  was  augmented  to  this  (urn 
in  the  year  1776,  by  the  addition  of 
360  purfes  (or  180,000  piaftres)  of 
which  aagmentacion  only  joo  went  to 
the  public  treafury. 

Adrianople  and  its  environs 
Sophia        -         -         -        -        - 
Tattar-bazargik         -     '    . 


Purfes  Rumi 
of  500  dol- 
lars or  piaf- 
t«$. 


2,916 


320 
.250I 


Piitlfcs. 
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Philippopolis        .        .        •  » 

Satonico         «        *         «  «. 

Vflriup         -         .          .  . 

KiofdcntH         •         .        .  ^ 

Tcrhale          -          -         -  w 

Yenftfber  Kinar         «        •  • 
Avionia         -          •          • 

Ohry        -        .        •        •  . 

Delvrne        «.         .          •  ^ 

Elbiflan          *,           -          •  , 
Bania 

Kifria        -        «        -        .  . 
Ozi  (now  in  the  poflcffion  ofRuf- 
fia;  called  Oczakow  by  the  Poles) 

Siliftria          .          «          •  . 

Vanta          •.          -          -  • 

Sabadahg        .        ^          .  . 

Paravadi         .         .          .  . 

Kannabad         *         •         -  • 

Egribozak        .         .          •  . 

RuTchulc          -           -          •  .. 

Shumna        ^          »          «  • 

* 

Hexargarad         *         .         .  . 

Niceboli          •          .          ..  ^ 

Harmen        -         *.          -  ^ 

Viddin          -         •           -  . 

Iflemie          •          .           •  . 
Ufunge  abad  Hafkioy 

Gallipoli          -          -         .  . 
Orfe        .        .        .         - 

Yenebanti        -        -         •  - 

Negroponte        -        -        -  . 

Ifdiu 

Belgrade          .          -         -  - 

Nifik 

i\laflbnia         -          .          .  . 

Tif 

Kiordos        -         -         -       -  . 
Athens  (Seitln,  or  land  of  olives) 

Ycnike        -           -           -  . 
Kapoli  di  Romania 


Purfes  Rumi. 

Piaftret.' 

280 

1 

530 

a6o 

226 

450 

»70 

350 

250 

170 

160 

450 

■ 

250 



90 

170 

170 

100 

160 

180 

I90 

« 

220 

• 

170 

•  90 

390 
260 

300 

150 

176 

• 

240 

70 

. 

210 

SCO 

180 

• 

196 

• 

170 

. 

45 

70 

90 

220 

* 

22;l 

• 

i 
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Hatevmis         «  •         «  • 

Calamata          •  -         «.  . 

EnghilyKafiy  -          -  - 

Livadia          •  -          .  •. 

Tancara        -  -          ^  • 

Donige        *  -          *  . 

Aleflaiidrla        «  -         .  « 
Bofiiia  with  its  dependencies 

(Bender  and  Hotin  art  not  included} 

Morea  and  its  five  jurifdi^ons     • 

PROVINCES  ^nd   CITIES   of  ANA- 
TOLIA. 

Ha(le  vendighiar  Sangiaki 

The  province  of  Kiatahie 

Gimis  dizne  of  Etktfliehir 

Sultan  Ony       -    - 
Kara  HifTar 

The  province  of  Angora 

The  jurifdiSion  of  Tuffia 

of  Boli        -       . 

of  Kiain 

of  Viran  Shehir  - 

of  Hiflar  ony 

of  Akflie-ihehir 

ofCara-fu 

of  Ghiul  Bazar  - 

The  govcnrment  of  Caftemony 

The  jurifdi^ion  of  Sinop 

■  of  Tyr        -      - 

of  Sultatnony 
of  Ghiufei  HifTar 
pf  Aliafbehir 
of  Metmen 

The  government  of  Mentcflic       • 

of  Smyrna 

The  jurifdi^lion  of  Aklhe  Shehir 

of  Sahri-hiflar 

The  ifland  Kufeh-adafi 

fhe  jurifdi6tion  pf  Ghiul-hiilar    * 


• 

Purfes  Rumi. 

Piaftres. 

120 

130 

170 

70 

IS 

• 

990 

i>495 

3.560 

ao,oi  s 

• 

280 
480 
120 

130 

IDO 

190 
180 

. 

90 

75 

75 
120 

no 

|5 
80 

190 
150 

1; 

% 

90 
150 

320 

120 

125 

160 

. 
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Parfes  Rumi. 

The  jurifilidlion  of  Hamid 

-      3^0 

^f  Yalli-keffri 

- 

So 

of  Sandughi 

- 

50 

Tbc  governmcftf  of  Breigha 

• 

160 

of  Car  jG 

_- 

40 

of  Tek6 

27 

•of  Glay6 

210 

of  Ifenghcmid 

• 

450 

of  Ala 

. 

110 

of  Sivas 

. 

490 

of  Tokat 

• 

260 

ofNikde 

• 

120 

of  Ycnifherry 

- 

210 

of  Y«nni-il 

• 

90 

.of  Amafia 

iSo 

4>{  Bozauk 

. 

70 

.of  Zurem 

-. 

150 

of  Diyunik 

- 

120 

of  Dzan^k 

. 

800 

of  Arabkir 

- 

320 

The  provinoc  of  Caramania 

. 

200 

of  Ahfhery       - 

w 

210 

of  Kaifarie 

. 

120 

of  Akferai 

. 

120 

of  Adana 

. 

200 

ofSilis 

* 

110 

of  Iz  il 

- 

300 

of  E  kin 

- 

90 

Tripoly  in  Syria 

- 

120 

Damafcus  (or  Sham  Sherif) 

-. 

4OQ 

Aleppo  (Haleb) 

- 

,600 

Kelis        .... 

- 

120 

Agras         .         ^         -         - 

- 

70 

Meras           .           -            - 

- 

200 

Anitab         -         -         -         - 

*• 

240 

The  government  of  Malatia 

- 

120 

of  Rica 

- 

200 

of  Ahmed 

- 

110 

The  government  of  Hifni  Manfur 

• 

80 

of  Diarbekir 

- 

300 

of  Muffil 

- 

300 

of  Eqperun 

- 

450 

Puftres. 
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The  government  of  Treblfond 

of  Gelder 
of  Van 
of  Karis 
Bagdat,  Baflbra,  Merdin,  and  en- 
virons        -  -  -  - 
The  ifland  of  Tenedos 
of  Meteline 
Shio  (or  Scio) 

Stanchio         -         -" 
Candia 

iCubrus  (or  Cyprus) 
Tiiio 
The  iflands  dependent  on  the  capi- 

tan  paflia         -         - 
Cairo  (or  Meffir)  *       -        -        - 
Several  other  revenues,  of  which  is  a 
ieparate  account 

Total  for  the  Karach  for  Romelia  i 
and  Anatolia        -         -        -  3 


The  SECOND  BRANCH  of  flie  FIXED 

REVENUE  comprizes  the  fol- 
lowing general  TAXES  or 
FARMS  of  the  Empire. 

Mukata,  (farms  reglftered  in  the 

fiafh-muhaiTebe,  &c*) 
The  Ogialik  of  Bulgaria  pays 
The  Agalik  of  the  Turkoman!      - 
The  body  of  Chingani   (Gypfies 

or  Bohemians)  .  -  - 
Gebeluyan  lokaf  humayua  render  - 
Emlaki  humavun  -  -  D"*  - 
Gebeluyan  <rf  the  Timar  and  Zia- 

met»  poflefled  by  aged  or  infirm 

peribns  .  •  • 

Bedeli  Nuzul  of  the  Timar  and 

Ziamet  of  Romatia  and  Anatolia 
Avarigi  Hani  (prr  antage  rf  m- 


PurfesRufni. 

PlaSm. 

306 

- 

aoo 

* 

no 

150 

500 

45 

180 

» 

380 

150 

560 

» 

850 

45 

180 

i'350 

i>455 

39.077 

or    19,538,500 


4.791 
520 

450 

a,6oo 
280 
3SO 


470 
3.580 
«»959 


4« 
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Of  tobacccs  the  mines  of  filver, 

&c«  eqntribiitions  of  the  admi- 

niftrators  -  »  - 

Mukata,  mizaa  oa  filk,  maftic>  oil, 

&c.  of  the  country  of  Bru(a 
Duty  paid  by  the  dealers  in  iheep 
Salt  piis  or  mines  of  Hailar 
Fiib)  woods,  &c,  of  Metelino  and 
its  ports ;  tax  on  weight  at  Con- 
ftaiitinople  .  .  . 

Paid  for  the  fultan's  kitchen,  by 
certain  ci  ies,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages ... 
By  the  company  of  butchers 
The  cuftom  houfe  of  Conftanti- 

nople 
*The  duty  on  tobacco 

*  N.  B.  This  duty  is  afligned  in  the  following 

*  manner ; 

S55  purfcs  to  the  proprietors  of  the 

M^liJunc. 
^3%  to  the  mufti, 
xoo  to  the  imperial  mint* 

Rent  of  the  houfes  belonging  to 
the  arfenal  *  -  • 

Duty  on  tobacco  of  Arabia  and 
of  Id 

Of  which  IS  afligned  400  to  the  -pioprietort 
above    mentioned    300    to    the    imperial 

JDoiflU 

Revenues  of  the  farms  belongingto 
Mecca  and  Medina 

Divers  (niall  farms  deftined  for  cha- 
rity -  .  -  . 

Annual  Fixed  Revenue     -     - 


Carried  fbrvrard 


Varfes  Rumi. 

Piaftrea. 

■ 

2,300 

790 

780 

1,200 

t 

2,800 

1,300 
600 

i>872 
1,287 

\ 

1,280 

700 

- 

2,800 
2>995 


■tfto 


75.87 « 

o"^  37>935>50o 


75i«7» 

Of  37>935>SO» 
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Brought  forward 

11.  Unfixed  Revenue. 

From  the  Muagili  and  Mukata     - 
Duty  on  tobacco        .        •         - 
Cafual    confifcations    and    inheri- 
tances .  •.  • 
Farms  of  Cairo         -         •         • 
On  tobacco  by  a  new  regulation    - 
The  Zaefe  paid  by  the  vizir    and 
other  minifters  for  their  offices  - 
Beddes  what  is  paid  on  the  creating 
of  a  vizir  on  making  any  other 
miniftcr.            •            .          * 


Pi»ftret. 


37>935i5» 


89,885! 

or  44,942,5^ 


Total  of  the  Revenue  of  the  Empire  or  public  treafury, 
called  the  Miri^  44,942,500  piaftres,  or  about  £>  4)494}25o. 
fterling.  Since  this  calculation  was  made,  the  exchange 
is  ftill  more  againft  Turkey,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  this 
money  has  been  much  debafed. 

The  Revenues  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia  are  not  in- 
cluded. They  were  to  pay  nothing  during  the  three  Bi& 
years  after  the  pea^e  with  Ruffia  was  concluded* 
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ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE  of  the  MIRL 


Pay  of  the  city  guards  or  militia  of 

Conftantinople 
Pay  of  the  boftangis  and  of  the 

people  belonging  to  the  fiiltan^s 

kitchen  •»  -  *  - 

Pay  of  the  agas  and  officers  of  the 

fultan's  palace  ^ 

To  the  harem  of  the  old  palace 
To  the  fultan's  eunuchs 
To  the  aga  of  the  ftraglio  of  Ga- 

lata        -  -  -         - 

Expences  of  the  :  kitchen   (purfes 

rumi^        -  -  -        - 

To  the  chief  of  the  butchers 
Expences  of  the  imperial  ftables 
Arbitrary  affignments 
A  donation  to  Mecca  and  Medina 
Pay  of  the  failors  of  the  fleet 
ProviGon  for  the  fleet 
Expences  of  the  admiralty 
Penfions  of  the  fultanas  and  of  the 

depofed  khans  of  the  Crim 
Pay  of  the  garrifon  of  Viddin 
Pay  of  all  the  other  fortrefles  of  the 

Ottoman  empire 
Pay  of  thofe  of  Bofnia 
'  For  maintaining  recruits 
Expences  of  the  lefler  department 

called  Kuchuk  Kalem 
Pay  of  thofe  who  guard  the  Da- 
nube •  -  «         - 
Expences  in  maintaining  the  pofts 

Total  of  the  Expenditures  of  the  Bmpirey\ 
piid  by  the  public  treafury  or  miri     -     -  J 


Purfes  Di- 
Irani* 


22,700 


700 

1,700 

1,800 

800 

501 

1,800 

600 

600 

1,250 

9,000 

2,700 

800 

1,800 

1,250 

18,000 

1,970 
472 

I,2C0 

3.521 

1,700 


Piaftret. 


««i 


76,236 

or  36*968,133 


t  Revenue 
Eqvat  to  about  £.  3>696,8i3    J  Expenditure 
ftcrling,  y 


^•49494t25ofterliog. 
3,696,8(3 


Surplus     -    -     jC*  797.437  fttrllng. 


An 
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Ah  account  ^f  the   DEBTS  and  CREDITS  of  tht 
MIRI^  in  1776,  ajier  the  conclujion  of  the  Russian  Wai^. 


The  Miri  owed. 

To  the   treafury  of  Mecca  iind 

Medina             •             *    .  ^^ 

To  thie  Hafne             -.          -  * 

^o  the  arfehal            -        -  * 

To  the  Miri  was  owing, 

Firom  the  tobacco  cuftcms 
From  feveral  branches  of  the  Re- 
venue        -  -  -  - 

A  balance  on  the  Yearly  Payments 
to  th«  treafury         ... 

Balance,  being  the  debt  oT  the  Miri,  or  7 
•bout  ^.  3>628,35o  ftcrling     -       -       -  J 


u  I  ■  •  „. 


Piaftresr 


.4S>55o,poo 
'  6,500,000 


i^«M* 


53,400,000 


17,066,480 

—    ■■I    II     HI    I      I  >         M 

36»333tSio 


The  hafnij  or  private  treafure  of  the  lul- 
tan,  next  claims  our  notice  :  in  amount,  in- 
deed, it  is  vaftly  fuperior  to  the  miri,  but  it 
contributes  little  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate, 
except  in  times  of  war,  or  other  great  emer- 
gency, and  even  then  it  is  "generally  made  a 
creditor  of  the  public  treafury  to  the  amount 
of  its  contribution. 

The  ordinary  expenditure  of  this  treafury 
Is  chiefly  confined  to  the  feraglio ;  it  is,  how- 

E  ever. 
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ever,  very  confiderable,  though  greatly  di- 
miiiifhed  liace  the  reform  introduced  by  ful- 
tan  Muftafa  the  third. 

Its  extraordinary  expences  have  lometimes 
been  very  confiderable,  large  fums  being  oc- 
cafionally  paid  to  fecure  the  fidelity  of  the 
janizaries  in  times  of  popular  commotion,  or 
on  the  acceflion  of  a  new  fultan  to  the  throne 
amidft  the  ftruggle  of  contending  fa6tions  ; 
it  has  alfo,  in  ibme  inftances,  contributed 
larger  fums  toward  the  profecution  of  a  war, 
than  thofe  for  which  it  has  been  made  credi- 
tor by  the  miri. 

The  receipts  may  be  divided  (as  thofe  of 
the  miri)into  fixed  and  cafual;  the  former, 
however,  are  very  inconfiderable  in  compa- 
rilbn  with  the  latter. 

The  fixed  revenues  of  the  hafne  confifted 
of  the  following  tribi»lM  : 

Fraia  Cairo  600,000  piaftres. 

Wailachia  230,000 

Moldavia  260,000 
Ragu£i  2^,006       ' 


1,110,000  piaftres,  or,^.  i  x.<|00o  ft^rlipg^ 


r^         >. 


4 


'  Thefe,  however,'  have  eithef  ceafed  en^ 

tirely,  or,  are  little  to  be  relied  on.     The  Ra- 

gufau  tribute,  which  is  the  Only  ohe  paid  re- 

•  gulaily,  coiifift^of  i  2,000  feq^ihs,  or  ^.'6,000 

'  '    «  ^  fterling 
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fterliiig  every  three  years.  Thofe  of  Molda* 
via  and  Wallachia  are  annihilated  when  there 
isr  a  war  with  Ruflia ;  and  Cairo  is  ib  litdc 
fubje6i  to  the  porte>  that  inflead  of  receiving 
a  regular  contribution  from  thence,  large  fums 
are  frequently  fent  thither  to  corrypt  the  begs, 
ind  to  ettfiire  their  obedience  to  the  porte,  by 
fomenting  quarrels  among():  them* 
The  caiual  revenues  of  the  hjifi^e,  are 

ift«  The  revenues  of  the  mines,  which  have  lately  much 
diminifbed. 

2d.  The  fale  (for  they  arc  really  fold)  of  all  places  and 
pofts,  whieh  are  alfo  diminifhed)  as  they  do  not 
bting  in  fo  much  as  they  did,  owing  Td  the  wretch- 
cdneis  of  the  provinces.  The  pafhalik  of  Cairo 
ufed  to  coft  £.  75,000  fterling;  that  of  a  cadi 
in  a  great  city  2  to  £.  5000,  and  more. 

3d.  A  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  all  inheritances. 

4tb«>The>  inheritances  of  the  officers  of  the  feraglio,  and 
the  porte  (or  empire^)  die  fultan  being  their  heiiv 
to  the  total' excluiion  Qf  their  children  or  relations. 
The.ulemafolely  are  exempted  from  this  law. 

'5^1.  'The  confiications  of  all  officers  difgraced  or  put  to 
^eath. 

^tb.'  The  property  of  thofe  who  die  without  heirt^  inh«rit«d 
by  ^  law  of  eicbcat « 

^th.' Paokids. 

8th»  Prefems  from  great  officers  and  foreign  courts. 

Nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  a  guef& 
(for  a  calculation  is  impoflible)  of  the  amount 

E  2  of 
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■^^of  each  of  thcfe  branches  of  the  private  trea* 
iury;  many  of  them  are  in  themfelves  highly 
fki6hiatiiig;  and  others  are  fubjeft  to  immen(e 
embezzlements.  That  they  greatly  furpafs 
the  revenues  of  the  miri  cannot  be  doubted, 

* 

fince  it  is  the  principal  occupation  of  every 
paiha  to  fuck  but  the  very  vitals  of  his  prd* 
vince ;  and  thele  men  have  no  fdoner  amlfled 
a  great  property,  than  they  are  cut  off  b)^  the 
fultan  to  enrich  his  treaftiry. 

Every  lultan  leaves  what  is  called  his  trca- 
iurc  in  the  vaults  of  the  feraglio^  arid  every 
fultan  thinks  it  a  duty  to  leave  as  confiderablc 
a  fiim  as  he  can — they  attach  even  a  vanity 
to  it. 

The  perfonal  hereditary  wealth  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  ulema  forms,  in  the  aggregate,  a 
very  confiderable  fund,  which,  in  the  ordinary 
operations  of  government,  cannot  be  applied 
to  any  ufes  of  the  ftate.'The  ulema,  as  we  have 

*  '  ft 

feen,  is  the  only  body  of  men  who  lj(^  of- 
fices in  the  Turkilh  empire,  whole  property 
is  hereditary  in  their  families ;  it  msy  there^ 
fore  be  naturally  fuppofed  that  tfaey  vill  be- 
come objeils  of  the  fultan's  avaricimfs- jea- 
loufy:  fuch,  however,  is  their  power,  that 
any  invafion  of  their  treafure  would  be 
attended  with  the  grdateft  danger;  l^he 
mere  cxiftence  of  fucH'  a  treafure  is,  how* 
ever,  a  fubje6l  of  great  importance,  both  as 

afFeiSling 
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affeftiiig  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  ftate. 

In  the  former,  it  fei*ves  to  fupport  a  body 
of  men  invefted  with  formidable  power,  in 
oppofition  to  the  fultan ;  but  as  thefe  famo 
men  have  little  conneftion  of  inter^ft  with 
the  people  at  large,  their  wealth  feems-  tp  b^ 
taken  from  the  general  flock  only  to  nouriih 
an  additional  body  of  tyrants.  In  the  eyeiU 
of  any  great  convulfion,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  even  this  trealure  would  be  facrificed.  to 
the  prefervation  of  the  ftate;  but  it  ftems 
probable  that  this .  meafure  would  not  be 
adopted  without  fome  ftruggle  on  the  part 
of  the  ulema,  who  will.fcarcelybe  willing  to 
make  fuch  a  facrifice  uptil  it  is,  perhaps,  too 
late. 

The  treafures  in  the  mofques  are  very 
confidcrable :  they  arife  from  the  revenues 
appropriated  to  them  at  their  foundation,  anc^ 
by  fubfequent  bequefts ;  and  as  the  fuper/li- 
tion  of  the  rich  muffulmans  frequently  Ip^s 
them  to  fuch  a6ls  of  oft^ntatious  charity,  th^ 
aggregate  of  thefe  furos  throughout  the  whole 
empire  muft  be  immenfe.  TheiwhiJle  of  this 
property,  being  under  the  feal  of  religion,  gan- 
not  be  broken  in  upop  w^h  itnpunity.  Tho 
ordinary  revenue*  are^  w  ought  to.  be^.  ^Xr 
pended  in  the  fv^port  of  thft  njio^ue^  and,  ia 
works  of  piety  and  charity;  but  vberp.arebefn 
'.;  E  3  fides, 
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fides,  .in*lonie  of  their  vaults,  treaiures  which 
would  be  very  confiderable,  were  it  not  for 
conftant  malverfation  on  the  part  of  the 
guardians.  The  whole  of  thefe  freafures, 
though  ftri6Uy  forbidden  by  law  to  be  ap- 
plied to  any  other  ufes  than  thofe  of  reli- 
gion^ nnay  be  reforted  to  when  the  feat  of  em- 
pire itlelf  is  in  imminent  danger,  an  event 
in  which  the  interefts  of  the  Mahometan  re- 
ligion are  luppoled  to  be  involved. 

Such  are  the  fources,  and,  as  nearly  as  it 
can  be  calculated,  the  amount  of  the  Turkiih 
revenue  and  expenditure.  The  mode  of  its 
coUeftion,  and  the  probable  oonfequences  of 
its  prefent  fituation,  afford  room  for  obferva- 
tions  of  thq  higheft  importance,  which,  in- 
deed, are  iiifEcienlly  obvious  to  the  enlight- 
ened European,  but  which  the  igiwrant  Turk 
would  with  difficulty  comprehend  or  arro-j 
^antly  deride. 

The  want  of  clear  and  accurate  views  oii 
the  fobje6t  of  finance  gives  the  court  that  ra- 
pacity, which  fpreads  to  all  the  fubordinate 
officers,  aqd  tends  to  the  impoverilhment  of 
the  people  without  augmenting  (but  on  the 
contrary  4iniini(hing)  the  refources  of  the  go- 
vernment* It  has  becomfJ  a  fixed  fource  of 
revenue  to  fct  to  public  iale  offices  of  every 
dfenbminatiort ;  fioF  is  it  only  to  the  trcifury 
that  thefe   ftes,  fctnetimes  to  a  very  high 

amount, 
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amount,  are  paid :  in  the  intrigues  of  the.  libr 
raglio,  by  which  the  diipofal  of  all  places  is 
regulated,  every  thing  is  done  by  means  of 
bribes ;  and  if  this  is  attended,  as  we  have 
feen,  with  the  worft  confequences  in  the  dif- 
tribution  of  juftice,  it  is  no  lels  pernicious.. in 
the  department  of  finance. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  palhas  fent  into  the^ 
diftant  provinces  exert  to  the  utmoft  their, 
power  of  extortion  ;  but  are  always  outdon^^^ 
by  the  officers  iipmediately  below  them,  who, 
in  turn,  leave  room  for  the  ingenuity  of  their 
fubordinate  agents;  and  the  circle  is  only 
completed  by  the  power  of  the  defpot,  who^ 
from  tipe  to  time^  fqueezes  into  his;  own  cof- 
fers the  fpunge,.-with  whicJ^  this  tierxl  of 
plundprers  bad  abforbed  the  property  of  the 

people. 

^s.  the  Mahomedans  themfelves  pay  no 
perfon^l  tax  or  capitation,  and  in  general 
contribute  very  little  to  the  revenues  of  ihej 
ftate,  the  pafhas  are  obliged  to  find  other  n^e- 
thods  of  exafting  money  from  them ;  but  the: 
Chriftians  always  lyfFer  mpft.     . 

/The  mildnefs  of  the  Turkiih  government 
i§.  argiied  from  ♦th^ir  pernaitting  foreigner^ 
tp  pay  lower  duties  thaa.  their  pwa.fubje^s; 
tiiis  circumftance  is,  hQM{eyer,.oply^  proof  og 
^ir  ignorance  in  ipatt;ers  p^iComtpecce;  for 
^f ly . ft  wife ^ajyl-^qUtic/py^f^/g^^ii^  b^ 

^     ^4  all 
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all  means,  cherlfh  the  commercial  fpirif  in 
his  own  iubjefts  rather  than  m  ftringers. 
The  duty  paid  by  foreigners  is  3  per  cent, 
whilft  that  paid  by  the  natives  varies  in  dif- 
ferent places  from  5  to  7  and  10  per  cent* 
The  loweft  is  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  paid  at 
Conftantinople  and' Smyrna,  on  fome  articles 
of  foreign  produce ;  but  in  moft  parts  of  the 
empire  the  legal  duty  on  merchandize  in  ge^ 
rieral  is  ib  per  cent.  Peyflbnel,  who  cor- 
refts  Tott  on  this  fubjeS,  rt^himfelf  fb  far 
from-  being  accurate,  that  (contrary  to  hi^ 
aflcrtion)  thd  conimon  duty  is  called  ajheria^ 
or  the  tenth  (frona  the  Atabic  ajliir.)  But 
the  legal' inipoffs  are  but  a  Imall  part  of  what 
the  merchant  pays :  fbf eigncrs  indeed  are, 
in  all  countries,  more  Hable  to  impbfition 
than  the  natives;  but  that  even  the  latter 
Are  fiibjefted  to  heavy  impofitions  is  certain, 
from  the  inftantres  cited  by  Tbtt,  which  are; 
by  no  means  uncommpn.  -         -  ■   * 

*  Frorn  the  total  feparation  of  the  public 
tteafury  and  that  of  the  fukan,  it  refuks, 
that  whilft  the*  former  is  in  the  moft  im-r" 
poverifhed  ftatc,  and  xmable'  to  pay*  for  the 
moft  neceffaiy  expences  -of  thfe  ehipire^  the 
Fatter  abodnds  witfr  mbney, Avnich  is  iavifted' 
dri  the  m&ft  frivplduS'bbjeas.^'Hovv'ever  the 
i^ieridori^  tfP  the'  ibvdrcign-  ma^  l>e  fiippofed  to- 
Ke^  corrfitaed  With4iic^glory^Ftk^  ftate,itbe: 
'  '•  '    -^  peceffities 
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neceflities  of  the  latter  have  lurely  a  para-* 
mount  claim ;  but  in  Turkey  it  is  confidercd 
of  more  importance  to  provide  diamonds  for 
the  fliltan's  harem,  than  to  condu6l  the  moft 
iifeful  operations,  military  or  commerciaL  If 
the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Turkifh  finances 
ieems  incompatible  with  the  permanence  or 
profperity  of  the  ftate,  the  future  prolpedl  is 
ftill  leis  promifing. 

The  debt  of  the  miri,  in  1776,  cannot  be 
coniidered  as  very  enormous,  if  we  take  into 
the  account  how  great  had  been  the  exertion, 
and  how  ruinoUs  the  expence,  of  the  precede- 
ing  war.  The.  fleet,,  which  had  fiiffcred  fa 
greatly  from  the  difefter  at  Tchefm6,  waa 
alfb  re^reftablifhed  on  a  more  formidable  foot« 
ing  thatt  it  had  been  previoufly  to  that  event, 
and  the  treafiiry  feemed  to  have  efFe6led  all 
its  moft  burdenfbme  operations.  Nevcrthe-i 
leia  the  expenditure  has  fiuce  increafed,  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  miri  can  difcharge- 
its  debts  without  a  donation  from  the  trea- 
iiiry  p{  the  fultan,  a  meafiire  which  does  not 
enter  into  the  policy  of  the  feraglio.  Here 
then  we  are  to  coniider  the  probable  confe-^ 
quences  of  a  deficiency  iu  its  treafury^  to^  a 
gOYcrmnent  which  knows  nothing  of  the 
financial  provifipns  of  modeirn  politics,  and,: 
ppnfequently,  will  be  totally  unprepared  for 
fijch  a  cpnjuiidure,       _ 

The 
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.  The  revenues  of  the  empire,  arc  diminifh- 
ibg,  and  as  the  extortions  of  tbe  pafhas  in- 
creafe,  and  the  nieans  of  fatisfying  them  de* 
creafe  in  a  degree  alarming  to  the  porte,  op* 
preffive  even  to  the  Mahomedans,  and  (hock- 
ingly  diftrefsful  to  the  poor  Chriftian  fubje6t^, 
fome  great  crifis  cannot  be  very  far  oflF,  when 
the  fultan  mufl:  (notwithftahding  every  rea- 
fbn  he  may  have  to  the  contrary)  open  the 
trealures  o£  the  feraglio,  and^  laft  of  all,  have 
recourfe  to  the  facred  depofits  of  the  mofques, 
and  the  riches  of  the  ulema*  What  diforder, 
confufion,  and  alarm,  this  will  oecafion,  what 
revolutionary  events  it  may  produce  in  the 
proviaces,  from  the.  diftrefs  and  confequent 
weaknefs  of  the  porte,  may  be:  eafily  forfc- 
feen ;  tmiverfal  anarchy  muft  prevail,  and 
every  paiha  will  alpire  at  being  an  imdepen^ 
dent  fovereign. 

That  there  would  be  relburces  in  the  em- 
pire no  one  can  doubt ;  but  to  etoploy  them 
would  require  another  lyftem  of  government 
-'—a  lyftem  incompatible  with  the  policy^  the 
habits,  and  perhaps!  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Turkifh  government. 

The  revenues?  have  lately  been  confiderabiy^ 
augmented  by  improvements  in  the  admini* 
ftration  of  the?  different  brirnches,  and  partis 
cularly  the  farms.  '"■  ■' 

The  debafement  of  the  current  coin  has 

fometime$ 
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ibmetimes  bepn  refbrted  to  by  fbvereigns  as  a 
rneafure  of  finance.  In  this  point  of  view  the 
following  obfervations  on  the  Turkish  money 
may  not  be  unacpeptable ; 

The  alloy  in  the  gold  coin  is  filver  (not 

copper.) 

The  zurmachbub  of  Conftantiaople)  a  gold  coin  of  Mach- 
mut,    Qfman,    and    MufU^   weighs   13   karats,  and 

,  J  aUoy  filver.  }  The  ,iU«l.  or  24  carats  of  pure 

gold,  is  worth  6  f  dcjlars.    Tbefe  pieces  go  for   3  ^ 

dollars. 
The  zurmahbubs  of  Abdulhamid  and  Sdim  ar^  19  carats 

fine,  and  go  for  3  |  dollars. 
Thofe  of  Cairo  weigh  13  karats,  ai|d  go  in  Turkey  for 

3 1  do^s  i  they  are  from  1 7,  18,  to  19  carats  fuie. 
The  fundukli  of  Machmut  and  Muftafa  weigh  ^7  f  carats, 

are  23  carats  fine,  and  go  for  5  dollars, 

SILVER    COIN. 

J  pound  of  fi^ejr  equals  100  drachois. 

In  the  piaftres  th^re  arebuc  40  drachms  pure  in  the  pound. 

Thofe  of  Abdulhamit  34  drachm s-^ihey  cheat  2  carats  at 

the  mint,  which  the  money  is  lefs  than  the  ftandard. 
That  of  iiiltan  Sclim,  |fae  prefent  reaping  fovereign,  is  Hill 

worfe. 


I    .6o    ], 
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.     0/  the  TurkiJIi  Military  Force. 

THE  ftate  of  the  Turkifli  military  forni8 
a  very  interefting  branch  of  enquiry, 
lince  it  is  that  by  which  their  empire  has  rifen, 
and  upon  which  it  feems  to  depend.  In  de- 
veloping the  weaknefs  of  this  diforganized 
mafs,  I  (hall  firft  recur  to  thq  cav»fe$  which 
formerly  gave.it  power,  and  which,  having 
cealed  .to  operate^i  leave  it,  .^t  the  prefent  day, 
only  the  femblance  of  its  ancient  greatnefs. 
From  this  furvey  we  flijtll  turn  to  a  deliaear 
tion  of  its  prefent  ftate,  and  after  giving  a 
detail  of  the  land  forces,  Ihall  cbnfider  their 
prefent  military  chara6ter,  their  taftics,  and 
laws  of  warfare ;  from  the  united  confidera- 
tion  of  which  will  be  feen,  what  eftimation 
the  Turkilh  arniies  jufHy  deferve.  The  naval 
force  will  merit  a  feparate  attention  ;  and 
here  we  {hall  notice  thofe  attejupts  at  its 
amelioration,  from  which,  if  efFedual  im* 
provement  could  be  at  all  hoped  in  Turkey, 
it  might  have  been,  with  (bme  probability ,^ 
expeded.  Laftly,  I  fhall  notice  the  ftate  of 
the  Turkifti  fortifications,  particularly  of  thofe 
which  are,  or  are  liappofed  to  be,  of  the  laft 
importance  to  the  defence  of  the  empire. 
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It  is  undeniable  that  tlie  power  of  the 
"Tulips  was  once  formidable  to  their  neigh- 
bour npt  b)^  their  numbers  only,  but  by  their 
military '  arid  civil  inftitutions,  far  furpafling 
thofe  of  their  opponents,  who  were  never 
united  in  a  rational  fvftem;  o;overned  often  bv 
courtiers,  priefts,  or  women ;  poflcfling  no  ra- 
tional iyftem  of  finance,  no  great  refburces  in 
cafes  of  exigency^  no  iyftem  of  war  even  com- 
parable to  the  Turks,  a  feudal  goveri>Vnent, 
internal  diflentions,  no  wife  or  folid  alliances 
amongft  each  other ;  and  yet  they  all  trem- 
bled at  the  name  of  the  Turks,  who,  with  a 
confidence  procured  by  their  conftant  fuc- 
cefles,  held  the  Chriftians  no  lefs  in  con- 
tempt  as  '  warriors  than  they  did  on  account 
of  theii;  religion.  Proud  and  vain-glorious, 
conqueft  was  to  them  a  paffion,  a  gratifica- 
tion, arid  even  a  mean  of  falvation,  a  fiire 
way  of  immediately  attaining  a  delicious  p^- 
radife.  Hence  their  zeal  for  the  extenfioii 
of  their  empire,  or  rather  a  wild  enthufiafiii, 
even  beyond  the  pure  patriotifin  of  the  he- 
rocs  of  antiquity  ;  hence  their  profound  re- 
Ipeft  for  the  military  profeflion,  and  theit 
glory  even  in  being  obedient  and  fubmifllvQ 
to  difcipline. 

The  Ottoman  empire  was  governed  by 

great  men  from  Othman  I.  to  Mahomed  IV. 

The 
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The  exceptions,  if  any,  were  always  fb  (horf  ^ 
that  the  military  genius  of  the  people  did 
not  decline,  but  was  like  a  fire  fmothered, 
and  always  broke  out  in  the  next  reign  with 
redoubled  fury.  To  fultan  Amurath  I.  is 
owing  the  rife  of  a  permanent  military  among 
the  Turks  ;  he  it  was,  who,  after,  extending 
the  fphere  of  his  conquefts  from  the  Helle* 
fpont  to  the  Danube,  formed  .the  more  po- 
litic projeft  of  preferring  his  empire  by  a 
body  of  militia,  accuftomed  to  difcipline  and 
attached  by  peculiar  privileges  to  the  fer- 
vice. 

For  this  purpofe  he  took  every  fifth  child 
of  the  Chrijiians  in  his  power,  above  fifteen 
years  old,  and  committed  them  to  the  care 
of  hufbandmen  for  two  or  three  years,  to  be 
inured  to  hard  labour,  and  iuftruded  in  the 
Mahometan  religion.  They  were  then  taught 
the  ufe  of  arms,  and  to  accuftom  them  to 
flaughtcr  they  were  made  to  pra6life  the  ufe 
of  their  fabres  on  their  prifbners  or  crinai- 
nals.  When  every  movement  of  compaffion 
was  worn  out,  they  were  inroUed  in  the 
body  oi  yenijlieri  (new  troops)  or  janizaries^ 
and  formed  the  flower  of  the  Turkifh  army. 
The  inftitution  of  the  janizaries  gave  at  that 
ti«ne  a  decifive  fuperiority  to  the  Turkifli 
aiiimSf  as  they  prefented  a  fyftem  of  difcir 
pHne,  and  a  permanency  of  organization,  till 

then 
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then  'unknown  in  Europe.  Thcfe  haughty 
and  celebrated  legions  were  long  the  terror 
of  furrounding  nations,  and  continued  to  bo 
looked  upon  as  formidable  until  the  middle 
of  the  ieventeenth  century.  At.  that  time 
the  Turkifh  power  cealed  to  aggrandize  it- 
felf ;  it  made  a  pauie  in  its  conquefts,  a  paufe 
prophetic  of  that  do\vnfal  toward  which  it 
has  lince  fo  rapidly  verged,  and  which  feems 
now  to  threaten  a  fpeedy  approach.  The 
fteps  which  led  to  this  degradation  are  eaifly 
difcernible.  The  difcipline  of  this  ferocio\is 
Ibldiery  could  only  be  upheld  by  fbvereigns 
equally  ferocious :  no  fooner  did  the  fultans 
quit  the  fatigues  of  the  camp  for  the  de- 
baucheries of  the  harem,  than  the  janizaries, 
difdaining  their  command,  broke  out  into 
'{edition,  and  dethroned  the  monarch  who 
appeared  unworthy  of  empire.  It  was  the 
policy  of  fiiltan  Mahmud,  who  dreaded 
their  military  and  turbulent  fpirit,  to  debafe 
this  corps  ;  he  therefore  permitted  the  low- 
eft  and  moft  infamous  of  the  people  to  en- 
rol themfelves  as  janizaries;  hence  their 
number  has  been  greatly  fwelled,  but  their 
chara6ter  has  been  more  than  proportionally 
degraded,  and  many  of  them  are  notorioufly 
ftigmatifed  for  cowardice,  theft,  and  the  vilcft 
crimes,  whilft  others,  enervated  by  a  city  life, 
and  the  practice  of  the  loweft  trades,  htfve 

nothing 
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nothing  military,  but  the  name  of  janizafy. 
In  the  abftrafts  of  their  hiftory  will  be  {ton 
the  attempts  that  were  madd  to  cut  them  ofF 
entirely'^ 

Peyilbnel  makes  a  pompous  enumeration 
'of  the  diftinftions  which  take  place  in  the 
army^  and  of  the  military  canons  of  fultan 
Soliman,  which  determine  its  regulation  and 
difcipline. 

That  there  are  fuch  diftindions  follows 
from  the  very  nature  of  an  army,  as  the 
Jag  io/  ^ndja^/  h/  (right  wing  and  left  wing) 
the  ortasy  buluks^  and  feyniens  (different 
names  for  corps)  as  alio  the  titles  of  the  o^'^ 
CcrSy  ZiS  jam%ar  aga^  fey  men  bajlii^  koul  kiaiafft^ 
Sec, ;  but  thefe  forms  prove  nothing  with  re- 
gard to  the  minuti«  of  taftics.  It  is  the 
general  charafteriftic  of  the  Turkifli  govern- 
ment to  be  loaded  with  forms  and  regu- 
lations, which  are  of  no  eiFe6hial  fervice ; 
thus  the  canons  of  iultan  Solimaii  indeed 
exift,  but  no  one  fludies  them,  and  to  attempt 
enforcing  them  would  be  abfurd. 

I  fliall  therefore  proceed  to  ftate  the  fol- 
lowing 

Calculation  of  the  Turkish  ArmV^ 

As  far  as  its  utmoft  extenfion  at  prefent 

admits,  from  the  concording  teftimony  of  fe- 

veral 
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-veral  perlbns  who  had  the  moft  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  from  an  application  of 
many  years,  and  with  means  of  acquiring 
the  beft  information. 


INFANTRY. 

Men. 

l»  Janizaries  -  ...     113,400 

2.  Topgees,  artillery  men;  according  to  the-^ 

ancient  inftitutions  there  (houldbe  18,000,  J.    15,000 
but  there  never  exifted  more  than  -J 

2*  Gumbaragees,  bombardiers  -  .       2,000 

4.  Boftangees,  guards  of  the  gardens;  they  now  7 

guard  the  palace  -  -  .J    ">^°^ 

5.  Mehtergees,  who  crcSt  the  tents  and  place  1 

the  camp            -             -              -           -3  ^>^ 

6.  Meffirlis,  fent  from  Egypt — ^infantry  and  cavaky  3,000 
y.  Soldiers,  from  Walachia  and  Moldavia  *  -  6,000 
S.  Leventis,  marines ;  few  in  peace,  in  war  at  7 

moft  -  -  -  -1    50,000 


Infantry     -   207^00 


CAVALRY. 

Men. 

1.  Spahis-^paid  regulated     •  .  .     xo,000 

2.  Serragis,  for  the  fervice  of  the  infiantry  and^ 

their  baggage,  enrolled  by  the  paflias  in  the  f      , 
provinces.     They  arc  a  corps  de  referve  in  j        ' 
great  neceflities  -  -  -J 

3.  Zaims  and  timariots,  feudal  troops        -        -  132,000 

4.  Gebegis,  armourers,  who  guard  the  powder, 

arms,  and  magazines,  occafionally  ferVe  as 
a  corps  dc  referve  of  cavalry ;  they  (hould  be,  \    13,000 
according  to  the  canons   of  the  empire, 
30,000,  they  now  are  fcarcely 

Carried  over    -     161,000 
F  5.  Miklagis, 
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CAVALRY. 

Men. 

Brought  forward    •     1 61)009 

5.  Miklagis,  whO'  attend  on  the  fpahis    -        -        6>ooo 

6.  Segbans,  who  guard  the  baggage  of  the  ca- 1 

valry  -  -  -j 

J.  Volontiers,  with  their  horfes,  never  more  than     10,000 


Cavalry    «       m    iSi^ooo 
Infantry    -       •>    207,400 


■•i 


Total    «    388,400 


From  tfaefe  ihauld  be  deduced, 

X.  The  leventis,  who  belong  to  thcj 

fleet,  and  can  only  be  employed  C   50,000 
near  the  coaft  where  the  Heet  is  -  3 

!•  For  the  gflrrifon  of Conftantinople,  ^ 

though  To  many  in  time  of  war,  >   20,000 
are  not  always  kept  there    -      -  3 

3.  Garrifons  of  the  fortreffes  and  fron- 1  .^q  q-^ 

tiers  in  Europe  and  Afia      -      -  J        ' 

4.  The  boftangees,  when  the  grand  1 

feignior  does  not  go  into  the  field  J        ' 


182,000 


Troops  to  lake  the  field   -    206^400 
The  mildagis,  and  fuch  as  ferve  the  vizir,  the  f 
beglerbegs,    and  paflias,   never  go   into/ 
the  battle,  and  only  increafe  the  number;/      ^^oo 
thefe  may  be  computed  nearly  at  -  \ 

Total     .    i86yfoo 


The  remainder  of  efiedive  men  will  therefore  amount 
only  to  186,400  men. 


As 
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As  it  will  foon  appear  how  little  the  Turk- 
ijQi  arms  are  ftrcngthened  by  difcipline,  the 
confideration  of  nuix^rs  becomes  doubly  im- 
pof taiity  and  indeed  it  is  upon  them  that  the 
porte  at  preient  entirely  relics.  Yet  eveii 
here  its  power  evidently  fails  to  an  alarming 
degree  :  it  has  often  found  it  difBcuk  to  af- 
iemble  100,000  men  ;  and  in  1774,  with  its 
utmoft  efforts,  it  could  only  bring  into  the 
field  142,000. 

Thcfe  numbers  too  are  greatly  WTened  by 
defertion.  In  1773,  the  porte  ibit.6o,oop 
janizaries  toward  Trebifond,  to  be  embarked 
for  the  Crimea,  where  not  10,000  arrived, 
the  reft  having  difperfed  themfdves  on  their 
route.  Befides  thefe  regular  troops,  the 
Turks  were  formerly  aflifted  by  numerous 
hordes  of  Tatars,  whofe  mode  of  warfare 
exceeded  even  their  own  in  barbarity :  this 
fupply  is  now  cut  off  by  their  ceffion  of  the 
Tatar  provinces  to  the  emprels,  £o  that  th^ 
will  not  in  future  be  able  to  cope  with  Ruf- 
fia  even  in  the  number  of  their  troops. 

The  laft  reliance  of  the  porte  is  upon  the 
volunteers ;  but  a  few  obfervations  will  fuf- 
fice  to  (hew  how  little  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  fiich  forces. 

Formerly,  when  the  whole  nation  was  in 
ibme  manner  inflamed  with  the  warlike  ge- 
nius of  the  janizaries,  when  the  people  were 

F  2  inflated 
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inflated  by  fuccefs,  and  every  one  knew  more 
-or  lefs  the  ufe  of  arms,  thefe   were  often 
'found  ufeful  and  valiant  troops;   but  at  pre- 
-lent  they  confift  chiefly  of  an  undifciplinefl 
irabble,    inftigated   either  by   a   momentary 
,raflinefs  or  a  defire  of  plunder.     Some  go, 
becaufe  they  are  afhamed  to  ftay  at  home,  on 
account  of  the  ridicule  of  their  neighbours-; 
others,  to  fecure  the  privileges  and  pecuniary 
advantage  which  they  derive  from  being  at- 
tached to  a  chamber  (or  company)  of  jani- 
zaries;   another  part   of   thefe    volunteers 
are  robbers,  and  the  outcaft  of  the  Turks, 
,who  go  to  plunder  on  their  march,  as  well 
going  as  coming,  under  the  fanftion  of  their 
military  profeflion. 

The  mollahs  and  mouhazim  cry  from  the 
minarets  of  the  moiques,  in  time  of  war,  that 
all  good  xnufelmans  muft  go  to  fight  againft 
the  infidels,  with  a  long  enumeration  of  the 
obligations  on  all  true  believers  to  take  the 
field. 

Hence,  a  young  man  is  often  feized  with, 
a  fit  of  enthufiafm,  (I  have  perfonally  known 
many  fuch  in  Afia)  he  takes  a  pair  of  richly 
furniflied  piftols  (if  he  can  afford  it,  for  in 
the  richnefs  of  their  armour  is  their  pride)  a 
fabre  covered  with  filver,  and  a  carabine,  and 
mounts  his  horfe  to  conquer  the  infidels,  and 
make  them  become  mufulmans,  and  to  bring 

back 
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back  with  him  young  girls  for  his  harem.  If. 
he  does  not  repent  and  turn  back  before  he 
fees  the  camp,  nor  when  arrived  at  the  aj&Ay, 
he  ibon  learns  from  others  the  danger/ thfti^«' 
is,  and  the  difficulty  of  vanquiihing  the  ia- 
.  Hdels ;  and  when  he  has  been  a  witnei^  of 
it,  and  feen  that  there  are  only  hard.  blowS: 
to  be  gotten,  he  generally  fets  fpurs  to*  his 
horfe,  and  rides  off.  Thus  by  whole  troops, 
in  every  war,  thefe  volunteers  return,  phiu- 
dering  the  poor  peafants,  and  often  murder- 
ing them,  particularly  if  they  are  Chriftians, 
to  be  able  to  fwear,  when  they  return  homey 
how  many  infidels  they  have  killed.  The 
Afiatic  foot  fbldiers  defert  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  by  thoufands,  though  they  are  moft 
of  them  janizaries. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  confiderable  diffe- 
rence in  the  foldiery  :  the  Turks  of  Europe 
are  the  beft  foldiers;  but  far  above  all,  thofe 
of  Bofnia,  Albania,  Croatia,  and  towards  the 
emperor's  frontier ;  they  are  a  very  robuft 
and  warlike  people,  accuftomcd  from  their 
infancy  to  arms,  and  are  almoft  continually 
fighting  with  one  anorther,  or  againft  the 
porte,  or  plundering  on  the  roads.  The  em- 
peror had  to  do  with  a  much  'sv^orfe  eijeniy 
than  the  Ruffians;  and  befides-,  they  had^  to 
defend  their  families  and  homes,  and  cofife- 

F  3  jquently 
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qucHtly  had  aei  inteTcft  in  the  war,  which  the 
Afiatic  troopis  have  not. 

JVI^iy  authors  have  contended,  that  it  i^ 
poiiible  to  infpire  the  Turks  anew  with  their 
ancient  mihtary  Ipirit,  and  to  elevate  their 
forces  to  their  former  luperiority,  by  inftruft- 
ing  them  in  European  tadics.  The  at- 
tempts which  have  fo  frequently  been  made 
hy  French  officers  to  this  purpofe,  without 
Ae  leaft  fuccels,  are  convincing  proofs  againft 
filch  a  fuppofition.  The  celebrated  Bonne- 
▼al,  whofe  adventur6s  were  matter  of  much 
notoriety  in  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
laboured  at  this  undertaking,  as  did  the  Ba- 
ron de  Tott  fince  his  time;  yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ability  and  perfeverance  of  the 
latter,  all  his  pains  were  rendered  fruitleis 
by  the  unconquerable  bigotry  of  the  Turks 
themfelves.  An  attempt  is  now  making  on 
a  better  principle ;  not  by  endeavouring  to 
difcipline  the  old  fbldiery,  but  by  raifing  a 
hew  corps,  of  which  notice  (hall  hereafter 
betaken.  If  thefe  inftances  were  not  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  (how  the  impra6licability  of  (iich 
an  attempt,  a  very  flight  view  of  the  real 
ftate  of  their  force  would  fuflice  to  fet  it  iu 
the  clcareft  point  of  view. 

Their  force  lies  in  their  attack,  but  for 

that  they  muft  be  prepared ;  taken  unawares 

i        6  the 
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the  fmalleft   number  puts  them  to  flight* 
The   RuiJians   always  conquer   when    they 
attack  them,  and  therefore  avoid  being  at- 
tacked, which  is  generally  very  eafj-.     At 
prefcnt  the  attack  of  the  Turks  (terrible  in- 
deed as  it  appears  td  thofe  who  fee  it  the  firft 
time)  is  no  longer  new  to  the  Ruffians ;  they 
know  how  to  receive  it,  and  therefore  do  not 
dread  it.      Had  the  emperor  followed  the 
Ruffian  fyftem,  he  would  have  been  equally 
foccefsful,  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  war, 
as  he  was  when  he  changed  his  plan  of  ope- 
ration. 

Befides   that   the    Turks  refufc  all    me- 
lioration, they  are  ftditious  and  mutinous; 
their  armies  are  incumbered  with  immenfe 
baggage,  and  their  camp  has  all  the  conve- 
niencies  of  a  town,  fhops,  &c.  for  fuch  wm 
their  ancient  cuftom  when  they  wandered 
with  their  hordes.     When  their  fudden  fury 
is  abated,  which  is  at  the  leafl  obflinate  re- 
fiflance,  they  are  feized  with  a  panic,  and 
have  no  rallying  as  formerly.     In  proportion 
as  the  march  of  the  army,  advancing  in  the 
field,  was  flow,  (o  is  it  rapid  in  its  retreat. 
They    leave  their  baggage,  abandon   every 
thing  to  the  enemy,  and  do  not  even  nail  up 
their  cannon.     The  cavalry  (which  is  the 
only  part  of  their  army  that  deferves  the 
name  of  troops)  is  as  much  afraid  of  their 
own  foot  as  of  the  enemy ;  for  in  a  defeat 

F  4  they 
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they  fire  at  them  to  get  their  horfes  to  ef^ 
cape  quicker.  -  In  fhort,  it  is  a  mob  affembled 
rather  than  an  army  levied.  None  of  thofe 
numerous  details  of  a  welKorganized  body, 
neceflary  to  give  quicknefs,  ftreugth,  and  re- 
gularity to  its  aftions,  to  avoid  confufion, 
to  repair  damages,  to*  apply  every  part  to 
fome  ufe  ;  nothing,  as  with  us,  tlie  refult  of 
reafbning  and  combination ;  no  lyftematic. 
attack,  defence,  or  retreat ;  no  accident  fore- 
feen,  or  provided  for. 

To  thefe  reafons  might  be  added  the  opi- 
nion of  Gazi  HafTan,  the  celebrated  captain- 
pafha  (of  whom  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  fay 
much  hereafter)  who,  after  repeated  endea- 
vours to  improve  the  army,  found  all  his  at- 
.  tempts  ineffedual.  He  faw  it  was  impofli- 
ble  to  difcipline  the  Turkifli  army,  and  gave 
up  all  hopes  of  it,  but  propoied  a  new  order 
of  battle. 

He  would  have  divided  an  army  of  100,000 
men  into  ten  different  corps,  which  were  to 
attack  feparately,  and  fo  arranged  that  the 
retreat  of  the  repulfed  corps  fliould  not  over- 
whelm and  put  in  diforder  thofe  which  had 
not  attacked.  He  affirmed,  that  though  the 
artillery  of  an  European  army  would  make 
great  flaughter,  yet  no  army  could  withftand 
ten  Turkifh  attacks,  which  are  ^furious,  but; 
Ihort  if  they  do  not  fucceed,  and  the  attack 

of 
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of  1 0,000  is  as  dangerous  as  of  i  oo,ooq  in 
one  body,  for  the  firft  repulfed,  the  reft,  on 
whom  they  fall  back,  immediately  take  to 
flight.     But  any  one  who  knows  the  Turks 
would  fee  the  impoffibility  of  leading  on  the. 
other  corps  after  a   defeat  of  the  firft,  aa 
the  fpirit  of  their  army  now  is.     The  old  ja- 
nizaries are  no  more ;  befides,  the  Chriftian 
5irmy,  encouraged   by  fuccefs,   would  have 
time  to  recover  from  any  diforder.     Haftan 
himfelf  was  as  brave  as  a  lion,  but  he  could 
not  infpire  into  the  troops  his  own  fpirit ;  he' 
tried  nineteen  years,  and  had  all  the  time  un- 
limited power.     If  he  therefore  performed 
pothing  in  a  reign,  where  he  virtually  was 
Ibverdign,  what  is  to  be  expe;fted  now  or 
hereafter?   Centuries  may  pafs  away  before 
another  luch  man  arifes  with  fuch  means. 

The  Turkifti  weapons  require  fome  notice. 
The  artillery  which  they  have,  and  which  is 
chiefly  brafs,  comprehends  many  fine  pieces 
of  cannon;  but  notwithftanding  the  reiterated 
inftrudtion  of  fo  many  French  engineers,  they 
ju'e  profoundly  ignorant  of  its  management  *. 

Their 

♦  Infpeaking  of  their  artillery  I  ought  not  to  omit  men- 
tioning an  En^Hfliman  in  the  fervice  of  the  porte ;  his 
name  is  Campbell,  and  he  is  related  to  a  great  Scotch 
£imily.  When  very  young,  he  came  to  Conftantinople 
(the  caufe  of  his  quitting  Scotland  is  faid  to  be  a  duel)  and, 
without  making  himfelf  known  to  any  £uropean>  he  went 
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Their  muiket-barrcls  arc  much  efteiemed ; 
but  they  are  too  heavy  ;  nor  do  they  pofleis 
any  quality  fiiperiw  to  common  iron  barrels, 
which  have  been  much  hammered,  and  are 
of  very  foft  Swedifh  iron.  They  are  thus 
Haade :  round  a  rod  of  iron  they  twift  fbft  old 
ifixi  w^ire,  and  forge  it ;  then  they  bore  out  the 
rod,  part  of  which  often  remains,  according 
as  the  wire  was  thick  or  thin,  and  the  bore 
large  or  fmall. 

The  art  of  tempering  their  fabres  is  now 
loft,  and  all  the  blades  of  great  value  are 
ancient ;  however,  their  fabre  is  fuperior  to 
any  of  ours  in  its  form  and  lightnefs.  It  is 
a  great  error  in  all  the  cavalry  in  Europe  to 
have  heavy  fabres ;  I  have  often  heard  old 

to  the  portc  and  turned  Turk.  He  advanced  by  flow  de-^^ 
grees  till  he  became  general  of  the  bombardiers  (the  place 
which  Bonneval  had)  and  then  only  he  became  acquainted 
with  his  countrymen,  and  other  Europeans.  He  was  many 
years  at  the  head  of  the  foundery  of  ordnance;  and  though 
at  home  he  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  cafting  cannon,  he 
foon  far  furpafled  Mr.  de  Tott,  over  whom  he  had  great 
advantages,  as  he  is  a  Mahomedan*  He  is  a  good  claHical 
icholar,  and  Ipeaks  the  modern,  languages  with  correfbieis. 
He  is  perfedly  a  gentleman,  and  is  univerfally  refpe£):ed  by 
Europeans  for  the  honour,  integrity,  prudence,  and  hu- 
manity of  his  chara£ter.  The  Turks  know  little  how  to 
efteem  a  man  of  fo  much  worth;  for  after  rendering  the  mofl: 
important  fervices  to  the  porte,  he  was  treated  with  ingra« 
titude,  and  now,  being  advanced  in  years,  is  wholly  ne- 
,  %leSttd. 
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German  fbldiers  complain  of  it,  and  an  old 
foldier  is  a  good  judge.  It  feems  prepoi^ 
terous  indeed  to  make  all  the  iabres  in  a 
regiment  of  equal  weight,  without  re^rd  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  arm  to  uie  it ;  beiides,  a 
ftarp  light  fabre  will  make  a  deeper  cut 
than  our  heavy  fabres  now  in  ufe.  Among 
the  Turks,  ev?ry  foldier  choofes  his  owa 
iabre,  and  takes  fuch  a  one  as  he  can  ma- 
nage with  eafe ;  thus,  if  be  miifes  his  fb-oke 
he  can  recover  his  guard,  whilft  a  man  with 
a  heavy  fabre  is  loft.  The  part  grafped  by  the 
fingers  in  European  fabres  is  much  too  thick, 
and  weakens  the  hold.  Much  is  talked  in 
Europe  of  the  balance  of  a  fabre  by  making 
it  heavy  in  the  hand  * ;  this  cannot  be  the 
cafe  in  any  degree,  except  the  knob  or  pom- 
mel projeft  out  of  the  hand  towards  the 
elbow,  which  will  enable  him  to  raife  up 
the  point  quick  by  the  force  of  the  wrifl, 
after  he  has  given  a  blow ;  but  the  weight 
of  the  fall  of  the  blow  is  diminifhed  in  both 
cafes.     Let  any  man  ftrike  a  blow  with  a 

*  The  fulcrum  is  the  fore-finger,  and  the  back  part  of 
the  hand  prefles  down  the  pommel ;  but  a  man  in  battle 
does  not  keep  his  hand  at  one  height ;  he  lifts  up  his  arm, 
and  confequentjy  has  the  weight  of  the  handle  of  his  fibre 
to  lift  up,  and  the  power  is  in  the  elbow  and  fhoulder,  not 
in  the  wrift  alone.  It  cannot  be  expefied  that  men  in 
afiion,  particularly  new  troops,  will  ufe  their  iabres  in  the 
(ame  manner  they  do  on  field  dajs. 

fabre 
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fabre  heavy  in  the  hand,  and  then  take  out 
the  blade,  and  put  on  it  a  light  fmall  handle, 
and  ftrike  another  blow  with  it,  and  he  will 
find  the  difference.  Let  him  ftrike  with  each 
fifty  blows  as  quick  as  he  can,  and  obfei"ve 
the  difference  of  time,  and  the  fatigue,  and 
he  will  be  convinced.  The  (harpnefs  of  the 
edge  of  the  Turkifh  fabre,  and  the  velocity 
which  the  arm  gives  to  a  light  weapon,  com* 
penfates  for  the  weight  of  the  fabre.  All 
their  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  fabre 
Jhr  ages  (with  it  they  conquered  their  em- 
pire) and  it  certainly  deferves  fome  attention 
for  cavalry.  The  edge  of  our  fabVes  is  never 
iharp  enough,  and  the  angle  of  the  edge 
is  too  acute.  In  regard  t®  its  crookednefe 
it  has  an  advantage,  as  a  blow  ftraight  down 
gives  a  drawing  cut;  and  it  is  a  good  de- 
fence, for  the  arm  being  held  out  hQri2X)n- 
taUy  with  the  fabre  upright  in  the  hand, 
a  iinall  motion  of  the  wrift  turning  the  edge 
to  the  right  or  left,  covers  the  body  by  the 
crook  of  the  fabre ;  the  ihoulder  of  the  edge, 
not  the  edge  itfelf,  forms  the  pariy.  Fencing 
with  the  crooked#fabre  was  formerly  taught 
to  the  janizaries.  The  pufti  with  the  fabre 
is  alfo  a  good  attack.  If,  however,  the  pufli 
only  is  preferred  for  cavalry,  the  lighter  and 
longer  the  fabre  is  the  better,  and  the  nearer 
it  is  to  a  (pear  or  lance,     Th?  blow  upwarcjs 
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is  efteemed  the  moft  dangerous  by  the  Turks, 
as  it  is  the  moft  difficult  to  parry. 

Many  of  their  cavalry  make  ufe  of  the  (pear, 
which,  for  a  clofe  regular  front,  is  perhaps 
the  beft  weapon ;  but  as  the  Turkiih  horfe 
wheel  round  in  full  ipeed,  and  are  never  in  a 
regular  ftraight  line,  perhaps  no  weapon  is  fo 
advantageous  as  their  light  Iharp  crooked 
fabre.  No  body  of  cavalry  that  keeps  to- 
gether, and  makes  its  evolutions  without  being 
broken  (that  is  keeping  a  clofe  front  in  a 
line)  can  give  a  fhock  to  the  Turkifli  ca- 
valry; they  wheel  about  and  retreat  much 
fafter  than  regular  cavalry  can  advance,  and 
this  not  in  a  body,  but  each  man  turns  his 
horfe  round  in  his  place.  Much  might  be 
laid  for  and  againft  their  cavalry ;  it  is  fo- 
reign to  my  prcfent  purpofe,  and  would  re- 
quire  a  long  difTertation  to  put  them  and 
our  cavalry  in  a  comparative  view.  Only 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  though  their  in- 
fantry can  neither  be  oppofed  to  European 
cavalry  or  infantry,  nor  their  cavalry  to  Eu- 
ropean infantry,  yet  their  cavalry  is  gene- 
rally fuperior  to  all  the  cavalry  they  have 
been  oppofed  to  hitherto ;  I  mean  the  better 
kind  of  their  cavalry,  which  is  now  not  very 
numerous,  and  can  make  no  efFedual  oppo- 
iition  to  an  European  army  of  good  infantry 
with  cannon. 

Their 
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Their  beft  Turkifli  iabrcs  have  one  great 
defe6l,  brittlenefi ;  they  are  apt  to  fly  like 
glafs  by  a  blow  given  injudicioufly,  though 
a  perfon  ufed  to  cut  with  them  will,  without 
any  danger  of  breaking  a  fabre  or  turning 
its  edge,  cut  through  an  iron  nail  as  thick 
as  a  mail's  finger.     Few  accidents  happen  in 
confequencc  of  fabres  breaking  among  the 
Turkifli  cavalry,  but  very  frequently  amongft 
the  infantry,  from  ignorance  of  their  ufe. 
In  regard  to  this  I  will  cite  a  faft  which 
fell  under  my  particular  knowledge.    At  the 
ftorming  of  Oczakow,  a  lieutenant  of  the 
fleet  of  the  Black  Sea,  a  Mr.  Fox,,  an  En- 
gliOiman,  ferved  as  a  volunteer,  and  march- 
ing at  the  head  of  a  column  of  200  Ruffian 
grenadiers,  was  oppofed  by  a  body  of  Turks : 
he  was  a  man  of  prodigious  bodily  ftrength 
and  great  courage ;  he  fought  at  the  head 
of  the  column  in  the  line,  with  a  Turki/h 
fabre ;  it  was  foon  broken,  and  the  foldiers 
fupplied  him  with  others  they  picked  up 
from  the  ground,   belonging  to  the  Turii 
that  were  killed,  moft  of  which,  from  his 
want  of  flcill,  he  broke,  till  the  Turks  re- 
treated.    He  killed  a  number  of  Turks,  and 
efcaped  without  a  wound,  defending  himfelf 
with  the  remainder  of  one  fabre  till  he  was 
fiipplied  with  another.    None  of  thefe  Turks 
had  the  leaft  notion  of  parrying  the  blow$« 

This 
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This  Mr,  Fox  was  a  volunteer  afterwards  at 
the  ftorming  of  Ifmail,  where  he  was  killed. 
He  is  remembered  in  the  Ruflian  army  to  this 
day  as  a  great  hero.  As  foldiers,  even  the 
beft  taught  to  ufe  the  crooked  fabre,  arc 
not  always  fb  calm  in  a6tion  as  to  make  the 
beft  ufe  of  it,  a  blade  tempered  in  the  manner 
of  the  beft  blades  in  Europe  is  preferable^ 
provided  the  edge  be  perfeSly  Jkarp^  and  the 
angle  of  it  not  too  acute ;  and  as  to  the  crook- 
ed form,  it  alfo  requires  coolnefs  and  know- 
ledge to  ufe  it,  for  if  the  part  which  bends 
moft  forward  and  the  point  do  not  defcpnd 
in  a  ftraight  line,  the  point  will  turn  the 
iabre  fideways  by  its  weight,  as  foon  as  the 
crooked  part  ftrikes,  and  prevent  its  cutting ; 
for  this  reafon  a  ftraighter  blade,  in  an  ig- 
norant or  timid  hand,  is  preferable;  but  a 
light  blade  and  thin  hilt  is  abfblutely  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  fafety  of  the  Ibldier.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  the  Romans,  with  their 
ihort  fwords,  had  a  great  advantage  over  the 
Gauls,  whole  long  heavy  fwords  foon  tired 
them.  A  Turk,  with  his  light  fliort  fabre 
proportioned  to  his  ftrength  (for  they  are 
not  long  taking  the  chord  of  the  fegment) 
will  not  tire  fo  foon  as  an  European  with 
his  long  heavy  fabre.  I  fpeak  of  cavalry, 
for  the  fabre,  after  the  invention  of  the 
bayonet,  is  a  bad  weapon  fof  infantry. 

Their 
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Their  laws  of  war  are  thofe  of  the  moft 
ferocious  barbarians :  believing,  from  the  pre- 
judices of  their  religion,  that  they  have  a 
right  to  carry  fire  and  fword  at  pleafure 
among  the  infidels,  they  are  checked  in  their 
bloody  career  by  no  ideas  of  mercy.  They 
have  a  right,  as  they  imagine,  to  put  to  death 
all  their  prifoners,  of  whatever  age  or  fex, 
whether  they  throw  down  their  arms,  capitu- 
late, or  by  whatever  method  they  are  taken, 
and  this  right  extends,  not  only  to  the  mo- 
ment of  capture,  but  for  ever  afterward, 
unlefs  the  captive  embrace  the  Mahometan 
religion.  The  heads  of  the  enemy*s  fubjefts 
are  valued  by  the  government  at  a  certain 
price,  and  for  every  one  that  is  brought  in 
five  jfequias  are  paid  out  of  the  treafury.  This 
is  frequently  a  fource  of  the  greateft  crimes, 
as  it  is  impoffible  to  diftinguilh  the  head  of 
an  enemy  from  that  of  a  wretched  peafant 
or  unfortunate  traveller,  who  has  been  af- 
faflinated  for  the  fake  of  the  reward.  It  is 
the  common  cuflom  after  an  aftion,  when 
the  grand  vizir  returns  to  his  tent,  for  the 
foldiers  to  line  the  path  with  heads  which 
have  been  thus  chopped  oiF. 

The  barbarous  law  of  Turkifli  warfiaire, 
which  condemns  all  their  prifoners  to  death, 
is  not  indeed  always  praftifcd ;  but  it  is  not 
humanity  which  prevents  it ;  avarice  or  brutal 

defire 
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^efire  are  the  cauies  of  prolonging  to  the 
Have  a  miferable  exiftence.  At  other  times 
the  ferocious  conqueror  butchers  in  cold 
blood  his  captive,  or  drags  him  along  loaded 
with  injury  and  infult.  Such  is  the  faithful 
pifture  drawn  by  Count  Ferricres  and  others 
of  the  treatment  of  the  Auftrian  prifoners 
(many  of  them  officers  of  diftindlion)  in  their 
way  to  Conftantinople*  Thofe  who  fell  fick 
on  the  road,  or  appeared  incapable  of  being 
converted  to  the  puipofes  of  labour,  were  cru* 
cUy  mangled  by  the  common  waggoners^  who 
chopped  off  the  heads  of  fbme,  and  maimed 
others  from  the  impulfe  of  mere  barbarity  ; 
and  the  proceeding  of  the  common  waggoners 
was  lawful^  and  conformable  to  cuftom.- 

The  naval  force  of  the  Turks  is  by  no 
tneans  confiderable.  TheiT  grand  feet  con- 
fifted  of  not  more  than  1 7  or  1 8  fail  of  the  line 
in  the  laft  war,  and  thofe  not  in  very  good 
condition;  at  prefent  their  number  isleffened. 
Their  gullies  are  now  of  no  ufe  as  fhips  of 
war ;  but  there  are  about  twenty  large  vefTels 
called  caravellaSj  which  belong  to  merchants, 
and  in  time  of  war  are  frequently  taken  into 
the  Icrvice  of  the  porte,  and  carry  forty  guns. 
Thefe  were  the  vefTels,  of  which  feveral  were 
lofl,  during  the  lafl  war,  in  the  Liman,  and 
between  Kilburon  and  Ochakof.  Their  fhip? 
in  general  are  roomy,  and  larger,  for  the  num- 
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ber  of  guns,  than  ours.  In  regard  to  their 
conftrudtion,  they  are  built  oi  good  oak  wood, 
but  the  timbers  being  too  far  afunder,  they  aro 
very  weak.  From  the  flightnefe  of  their  make 
they  are  liabk  loon  to  become  hogged ;  td 
prevent  which,  they  build  them  with  their 
decks  curved  up,  fo  that  when  the  two  ends 
fettle,  the  veffels  become  ftraight.  Such  fhips 
do  not  laft  long,  and  are  llibje6l  to  be  leaky. 
In  lyy^^  the  fineft  (hip  in  the  fleet  foundered 
in  the  Black  Sea ;  being  too  weak,  flie  worked 
her  caulking  out,  and  leaked  between  all  her 
planks*  The  famous  captain  pafha,  Haffan^ 
attributed  it  to  the  bad  caulking,  and  when 
the  fleet  came  back  into  the  port  of  Conflan-. 
tinople,  he  ordered  all  the  captains  of  thcr 
fliips  of  war  to  attend  in  perfbn  the  caulking 
of  their  oWn  Ihips  all  the  time,  on  pain  of 
death.  One  of  them,  being  one  day  tired  of 
fitting  by  his  fhip,  Went  home  to  his  houfe,, 
not  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ofF.  The  cap- 
tain pafha  happened  to  go  himfelf  to  the  ar- 
fenal  to  fee  the  work,  examined  the  caulking, 
found  fault,  and  afked  for  the  captsun ;  the 
truth  was  obliged  to.be  told  him;  he  fat  down, 
on  a  fmall  carpet,  fent  one  man  for  his  bluu^ 
derbufs,  and  another  to  call  the  captain  ;  as 
fbon  as  the  unfortunate  man  came  near  him, 
he  took  up  his  blunderbufs  and  fhot  him  dead 
without  fpeaking  a  word  to  him.  **  Take  and 
9  "  bury 
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*  bury  him,"  he  laid,  "  and  let  the  other 
•*  captains  attend  him  to  the  grave,  and  the 
^  caulking  be  lu(pended  till  they  return/* 

The  fhape  of  their  (hips  bottoms  is  con- 
Sdered  by  all  thofe  who  are  judges  (fuch  as 
French  Ihip-builders  ~  and  Englifh  fcamen, 
whofe  opinions  I  have  heard)  as  the  moft  per* 
left.  It  is  certain  they  are  very  faft  failors, 
but  their  upper  works  are  very  inferior  to  the 
Ihips  of  other  nations*  It  is  for  the  fake  of 
ftr&ngth,  and  the  improvement  of  their  upper 
works,  that  they  have  fometimes  employed 
French  (hip-builders.  I  was  acquainted  with 
Mn  Le  Roy,  who  built  them  fome  (hips  at 
Conftantinople  ;  he  aflured  me,  that  he  took 
as  models  for  the  bottoms,  Turkifh  veffcK 

They  build  their  (hips  at  Meteline,  Stanchio, 
Sinope,  or  at  Conftantinople.  Thofe  at  Si- 
nope  coft  (a  (hip  of  the  line)  only  J[.  9,000, 
without  their  guns  and  rigging*  Their  guns 
are  always  of  brafs.  It  appears  therefore  that 
the  Turks  might  eafily  have  (hips  of  the  be  ft 
conftruftion  ;  but  they  have  no  nurfery  for 
(eamen^  The  Greeks  navigate  their  veffcls, 
together  with  a  few  Maltefe  and  other  flaves, 
and  thefe  arc  very  timorous,  for  on  the  fmalleft 
accident  the  captain  hangs  them.  The 
Turks  fight  the  guns,  and  fome  of  the  loweft 
ela&  aflift  in  getting  up  the  anchors,  pulling 
at  the*cnd  of  a  rope,  &c.  They,  however,  roW 
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and  manage  their  narrftw  fharp  boats  in  tho' 
channel  of  Conftantinople  better  than  any 
other  people.  They  get  their  beft  iailora 
from  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  but  not  in  great 
numbers;  thole  employed  in  the  trade  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  who  belong  to  the 
coaft  of  Anatolia,  are  wretchedly  bad  j  they 
iiavigate  veflels  of  the  worft  conftruftion 
poflible,  which  can  never  fail  but  before  the 
wind  ;  ^yhen  the  wind. changes  they  run  into 
port ;  this  is  the  reafon  fo  many  mercantile 
veffels  are  loft  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  not  from 
the  dangerous  navigation  of  that  fea* 

The  famous  captain  paflia  (before  m.en-^ 
tioned)  collected  all  the  good  failors  he  could 
engage  from  Barbary,  the  Adriatic  gulph, 
Idrea  (famous  for  a  faft  failing  kind  of  cut- 
ters) and  other  parts,  but  ftill  his  fleet  was 
badly  manned,  and  without  the  Greeks  never 
could  have  put  to  fca  in  1778. 

As  the  eftablilhment  of  the  navy  has  been 
moftly  taken  from  the  Chriftians,  and  has  not 
the  authority  of  their  ancient  inftitutions  to 
plead  for  its  abufes,  there  would  be  a  great 
poffibility  of  its  improvement,  were  it  not 
for  that  habitual  indolence  which  leads  the 
Turk  quickly  to  abandon  any  arduouj  un- 
dertaking. 

Never  was  there  fo  great  a  pro^^edl  of  im- 
provement in  the.Turkifti  marine, as  that  af- 
.    .  forded 
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forded  by  the  exertions  of  the  celebrated 
HaiTan,  captain  pafha  or  high  admiral,  who 
was.  promoted  to  that  important  ofEce  for  his; 
military  talents,  and  the  bravery  which  he- 
dilplayed  at  Tchefme.  He  emplpy^cd  all  the 
influence  which  his  official  and  perfoi^ai  cha--t 
ra£ler  both  gave  him,  and  which,  under; ftfllfaii 
Abdul  Hamid,  was  almoft  unlioiited,  to  in-* 
troduce  various  reforms  into  the  Turfed  ti^vy,- 
and,  had  he  been  properly  ft coridBdiijWp^ldf 
have  certainly  raifed  it  to  confidej-abl^  in^r-^ 
tance,  though  not  to  art  equality  with  the 
Ruffian  fleet  now  in  the  Black  Sea^ 

I  ^  camiot  avoid  making  a  fhort  digreflion 
relative  to  him.  The  name  of  Haffan 
being  very  commou  among  the  Turks, 
there  have  been  feveral  Haffan  Pafhas,  who 
have  borne  the  fupreme  command  in  th^ir 
marine ;  it  will  therefore  be  proper  to  dif- 
tinguifh  this  illuflrious  man  by  his  furname 
Gazt\  or  Conqueror,  given  him  by  the  fill- 
tan— this  appellation  exaftly  anfwers  to  Im- 
perator  during  the  Roman  republic*  Two 
reafons  particularly  induce  me  to  delineate 
his  character ;  the  afperfions  which  have  been 
cafl  upon  it,  and  the  Ariking  inflanc^s  which 
it  difplays  of  the  inefficacy  even  of  the 
greatefl  talents  under  fuch  a  government  as 
that  of  Turkey.  It  is .  uncertain  what  coun- 
try gave  him  birth.  He  was  brought  up  at  Al« 
giers^  where  he  raifed  himfelf  to  a  confidera« 
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blc  office  in  the  Service  of  the  dey,  M.  die 
Peyflbnel,  who  is  interefted  in  prefenting  the 
beft  pi^res  of  Turkifli  manners,  eagerly 
ieizes  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  this 
great  man^  and  though  in  ibme  inftances  ra- 
ther too  partially,  he  upon  the  whole  gives  a 
ihuch  more  'pik  impreffion  of  his  chara£ler 
than  what  we  gather  from  Baron  de  Tott,^ 
who  hftd  a  pedbnai  enmity  to  him.  The  na- 
ftiral  abilities  of  Gazi  Haflan  Pafha  were 
great ;  his  defedbs  were  thoie  of  education^ 
In  per(bn  ftrong  and  vigorous,  he  improved 
his  conftitution  by  temperance,  and  hardened 
it  by  the  fatigues  of  a  military  life.  The 
ads  of -brivery,  which  defervedly  elevated  the 
naiht  of  Gazi  Haflan  above  that  of  any  mo4 
dern  Turk,  are  too  numerous  and  ftriking  to 
need  repetition  ;  they  bordered  indeed  feme- 
times  upoii  ralhne& ;  and  it  is  upon  this  ac- 
count  that  Tott  cenfbres  his  daring  attempt  at 
Lemnos.  His  condu6l»  however,  on  that  oc-» 
cafion,'  well  deferves  the  applaufe  given  to  it 
by  Peyflbnel ;  it  was  one  of  thoie  daring  enter- 
prizes,  which  by  their  audacity  feera  to  en- 
lure  Iticcefs.  The  Ruffians  were  forprifed, 
unarmed  and  unprepared,  and  were  forced  to 
embark  with  the  moil  difgraceful  precipita- 
tion ;  it  feems  however  a  myftery,  why  their 
fleet,  formidable  as  it  was,  &ould  fct  fail, 
and  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the 
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panic  with  which  the  bold  exploit  of  HaflacL 
had  filled  them.  It  has  been  in^uated  that 
he  wasaddidlcd  to  the  unnatural  vices  too  frcr 
quent  among  his  countrymen ;  but  this  afper- 
(ion  is  altogether  unfounded  :  he  had  one 
wife  only,  and  no  other  amour  of  any  kind. 

The  ridicule  which  Tott  lias  thrown  upom 
him  for  a  want  of  fcientific  knowledge  is  no 
more  than  applies  to  his  countrymen  univer* 
lally;  but  though  poffefling  little  fciencc 
himfelf,  he  by  no  means  defpifed  it  in  others, 
and  the  improvements  which  he  fuggefted  in 
the  Turkifh  marine  difplay,  if  not  an  exten^ 
five  acquaintance  with  firft  principles,  at  leafl: 
a  bold  and  vigorous  grafp  of  native  genius. 
Cruelty  alio  has  been  laid  to  his  charge,  but 
without  fufficient  allowance  for  the  ilate  of 
things  in  which  he  was  placed.  The  command 
of  an  undifciplined  and  tumultuous  force  is 
not  always  to  be  prefei-ved  by  lenient  mea- 
iures ;  his  difcipline  therefore  was  fevere,  his 
punifhments  ftriking,  and  often  fanguinary, 
but  never  wantonly  cruel ;  he  put  fiiddenly  to 
death,  but  never  tortured. 

Where  a  fimilar  ieverity  was  not  called  for, 
he  difplayed  a  clemency  unuiual  in  a  Turt 
Though  Ari£lly  religious,  he  w^s  mild  aiMl 
equitable  to  Chriftians  in  general ;  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Greek  iflands  under  his  do- 
minion, ever  fouxvd  in  him  a  proteftor^  an4 
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the  Greeks  of  the  Morea,  through  his  influ^ 
ence,  were  preferved  from  total  extirpation. 
His  refpeft  for  Europeans,  proceeding  from 
his  acutenefs  and  liberality,  was  known  to  all 
thofe  refident  at  Conftantinople,  and  to  none 
more  than  to  the  Britifti  ambaffador  *,  who 
pofTefled  his  particular  friendfhip,  and  had 
great  influence  over  him.  The  reforms  and 
improvements  which  this  great  man  intro- 
duced, and  which  he  would  have  carried 
much  farther,  were  very  comprehenfive,  in- 
cluding both  the  conftru6lion  of  the  veffels, 
the  education  of  officers,  and  the  fupply  of 
feamen. 

As  to  the  veffels  themfelves^  he  entirely 
altered  their  rigging,  and  lowered  the  high 
poops,  which  held  a  great  deal  of  wind,  and 
were  very  unwieldy  and  inconvenient  in  bat- 
tle ;  thefe  improvements  were  conduced  by 
an  Englifliman,  who  rigged  the  veffels  in  the 
Englifh  manner. 

He  alfb  gave  them  regular  tiers  of  guns : 
formerly  there  were  guns  of  all  fizes  on  the 
fame  deck;  they  now  only  keep  on  the 
lower  tier,  two,  four,  or  fix  of  their  large  brais 
guns,  fbme  of  which  carry  a  (hot  of  one  hun- 
dred poimds,  and  are  placed  in  the  middle  of 

*  I  cannot  help  obfcrving,  that  Sir  Robert  Ainflie  pof- 
fefled,  in  general,  a  greater  influence  at  the  porte  than  any 
Britiih  ambafladoc  before  him. 

the 
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the  tier.  What  was  of  infinitely  more  im- 
portance to  the  Turkifli  marine,  was  the  re- 
form which  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  ia 
the  mode  of  colleding  failors,  and  keeping 
them  at  all  times  ready  for  Ibrvice.  ft  is 
ufual,  as  loon  as  the  flef  t  enters  the  port  of 
Conftantinople  in  autumn,  to  lay  up  thefhips 
in  the  harbour,  and  difmifs  the  failors,  who 
all  go  to  their  homes  till  St.  George's  day, 
O.  S.  (4th  May,  N.  S.) ;  for  in  moft  mari- 
time matters  they  follow  the  Greek  calendar, 
their  own  year  being  compofed  of  lunar 
months,  and  its  periods  fubjed  to  much  va- 
riation. Before  this  day  the  fleet  never  iairls, 
fo  that  during  the  winter  it  lies  quite  de- 
fencelels,  and  the  Ruffians  might  come  down 
the  Black  Sea,  and  deftroy  it  in  the  port  of 
Conftantinople  without  oppofition. 

Haffan,  forefeeing  this,  propofed  building 
a  large  edifice  at  Conftantinople  for  the  fai« 
lors  to  live  in,  as  in  barracks,  that  they  might 
be  always  at  hand.  The  porte  not  furnilh- 
ing  the  fums  neceifary,  he  built  one  on  a 
ftnaller  fcale  at  his  own  expence;  but  it  i^ 
little  uied  (ince  his  death,  as  the  failors  go  to 
their  own  homes  in  different  parts  of  the. 
empire  as  before. 

It  is  faid  that  the  vizir,  and  other  great 
officers  of  the  porte,  were  fearful  of  feeing 
the  grand  admiral  with  fo  great  a  force  con- 
ftantly  at  his  diipofal  in  the  city.     He,  in-^ 
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deed,  very  probably  had  in  vieWt  to  have  a 
body  of  men  at  his  command  capable  of 
keeping  the  janizaries  in  awe;  though  with- 
out this  he  was  dreaded  by  them,  and 
no  riots  happened,  in  his  time,  of  confe- 
quenee;  the  few  that  did,  he  quelled  in  an 
inftaut,  and  flew  without  mercy  all  the  ring- 
kaders.  In  1776  (or  thereabouts)  he  efUb- 
liihed  a  ferninary  and  an  academy  at  Con- 
ilantinople,  for  giving  a  regular  education  to 
young  men  for  officers  for  the  navy^ ;  but  it 
came  to  nothing,  as  all  innovations  in  Turkey 
ever  muil,  from  prejudice,  from  envy,  jea- 
loufy,  and  fear  of  (bme  unforefeen  and  ima- 
ginary baneful  confequence  to  the  porte. 
Since  that  another  fruitlefs  attempt  has  been 
made. 

The  beft  mode  of  eAimating  the  import- 
ance of  the  Turkilh  navy  will  be  by  a  com- 
panion of  its  condufi  with  that  of  its  oppo- 
nents. For  this  purpofe  I  ihall  fut^oin  a 
few  obfervatlons  on  fbme  of  the  moft  memo- 
rable naval  tranfadlions  of  the  laft  and  pre- 
ceding wars. 

Gazi  Hafian  Palha,  who  fb  much  diilin- 
gui<hed  himdfelf  in  the  memorable  affair  of 
Tchelme,  was  at  that  time  the  Turkilh  ad^* 
roiraPs  captain,  or  capitana^  called  alfo  vice 
admiral  by  the  Europeans,  but  improperly* 
That  the  condufl  of  Gazi  Haflan  on  this  oc- 
cafion  difplayod  ^qual  judgment  and  relblu-? 
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tion  cannot  be  doubted ;  he  would  probably 
have  iiicceeded  in  boarding  and  taking  ad- 
miral Spiritdff*s  fhip,  but  for  the  taking  fire 
and  blowing  up  of  both  veffels.  This  event 
has  been  attributed  to  the  defperation  of  the 
Ruffians  ;  but  as  I  was  informed  by  admiral 
Krufe  (who  was  then  captain  of  SpiritofF's 
Ihip)  it  arofe  accidentally  from  the  wadding 
of  the  Ruffian  guns,  which,  fet  fire  to  the 
Turkifli  veffel.  (See  Peyflbnel,  loi.)  The 
event  of  the  conteft  at  Tchefme  is  well 
known:  the  Turkifh  fleet  was  totally  de- 
ftroyed,  owing  to  the  ill  conduft  of  the  cap- 
tains, the  cowardice  of  the  men,  and  to  the 
ignorance  of  Jaffer  Bey,  who  was  afterwards 
degraded  from  the  poft  of  captain  paftia,  and 
his  place  fupplied  by  Gazi  Haflan, 

In  the  liibfequent  war,  Gazi  Haffan  hlm- 
felf  commanded  in  the  Black  Sea ;  yet  not- 
withftanding  his  exertions,  his  talents,  and 
the  great  powers  with  which  he  was  in- 
vefted  (more  than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs 
ever  pofleffeGl)  thel  Turkifli  fleet  remained  in 
a  ftate  of  impotence.  During  the  whole  of 
the  fummer  of  1788,  the  captain  pafha  lay 
with  Seventeen  fail  of  the  line  off  the  ifland 
of  Berizan.  The  Ruffian  fleet,  confifting  of 
three  fail  of  the  line  (with  only  their  lower 
tier  of  guns  in)  and  a  number  of  fmall  veC* 
jels>  lay  at  a  little  diflance  from  him,  be« 
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tweefi  Kilhuron  and  Ochakof,  to  prote^  tho 
fiege,  and  block  up  the  port  of  the  latter 
place.  The  captain  paiha  knew  very  well 
that  the  guns  from  Kilburon  Point  could  not 
hurt  bin),  as  they,  were  malked  by  the  Ruf- 
fian fleet ;  he  was  alfo  well  acquainted  with 
the  channel^  and  poileded  undoubted  bravery 
himfelf ;  yet  he  liever  dared  to  fail  in  and 
attack  the  enemy^  becaufe  be  could  not  rely 
on  his  own  (hips  doing  their  duty,  and  ma- 
noeuvring properly.  The  Ruffians  expe^ed 
an  attack,  and  thought  the  event  dubious* 
The  remainder  of  their  fleet  lay  in  the  port 
of  Sebaftopolis»  und^r  the  command  of  ad« 
miral  Wainowitz,  and  though  not  one  fourth 
as  {Irong  as  the  Turks,  it  failed  to  attack  the 
captain  pafha,  who  went  out  to  meet  it^ 
and  a  running  fight  enfued,  which  ended  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Ruffians,  •  though  they 
put  back  to  Sebaflopolis ;  and  even  for  this 
meafure  the  admiral  was  cenfurcd. 

In  the  lafl  campaign  of  the  war,  the  whole 
Turkish  and  Ruffian  fleets  met,  and  fought 
at  fea ;  and  notwithflanding  the  very  great 
inferiority  of  the  latter,  they  were  viftorious, 
and  purfued  the  Turks,  who  were  flying  ig-' 
nominioufly  before  them  into  the  Bofphorus 
of  Conflantinople.  The  Ruffians  were  al- 
ready in  fight  of  the  entrance,  when  a  frigate 
reached  their  admiral  with  news  of  the  cpn-^ 
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Clufion  of  peace,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
purftit.  . 

.1  might  have  mentioned  the  adlion  in  the 
Liman  the  fame  year,  in  which  the  Turks 
loft  the  greatcft  part  of  their  veffels ;  but  that 
was  owing  more  to  accident  than  any  other 
caufe.  If  fuch  was  the  event  of  a  conteft, 
when  the  fuperiority  was  greatly  in  favour  of 
Turkey,  what  is  not  now  to  be  expefted, 
when  the  Ruffian  fleet  at  Sebaftopolis  is  fo 
confiderably  augmented?  It  is  now  ftrong 
enough  to  rilk  the  lofs  of  one  half  of  its  num- 
bers in  an  attack  on  Conftantinople,  and  the 
remainder  alone  will  be  more  than  a  match 
for  the  (ultan's  navv. 

As  the  laft  hope  of  the  Turks  lies  in  their 
fortrefles,  particularly  in  thofe  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, which  they  believe  impregnable,  I  (hall 
add  the  following  obfervations  on  this  fiib- 
jeft. 

They  are  ignorant  of  the  art  either  of  for- 
tifying or  defending,  and,  above  all,  of  at- 
tacking places.  They  have  not  one  fortress 
in  the  empire  well  fortified  by  art ;  a  few  are 
ftrong  by  nature,  but  none  fo  much  fo  that 
the  Ruffians  could  not  now  take  them  either 
by  a  regular  fiege  or  by  aflault.  Prince  Po- 
temkin,  had  he  chofen,  could  as  eafily  have 
taken  Och^kof  on  the  ift  of  July,  when  he 
appeared  before  it,  as  on  the  -^th  of  Decemr 

ber, 
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ber,  when  he  ftormed  it  under  augmented 
difficulties*     It  was  a  political  fiege. 

The  Dai'danelleSy  faid  to  be  fo  formidable^ 
may  be  eafily  paffed  by  a  fleet,  or  the  caftles 
may  be  beaten  down  by  batteries  credted  on 
fhore,  or  by  fea,  from  fituations  on  which  the 
great  artillery  cannot  bear  on  ihips«.  There 
are,  on  each  fide  the  water,  fourteen  great 
guns,  which  fire  granite  balls  ;  thefe  guns  are 
of  brafs,  with  chambers  like  mortars,  twenty* 
twoEnglilh  feet  long, and  twenty-eight  inches 
diameter  of  the  bore  * ;  they  are  very  near 
the  level  of  the  furface  of  the  water>  in  arch* 
ed  port-holes  or  embrafures  with  iron  doors, 
which  are  opened  only  when  they  ai*e  to  be 
fired  ;  the  balls  crofs  the  water  from  fide  to 
fide,  as  they  are  a  little  elevated.  Thefe  mon* 
ftrous  cannon  are  not  mounted  on  carriages^ 
but  lie  on  the  paved  floor,  with  their  breech 
againft  a  wall ;  they  cannot  be  pointed,  but 
the  gunner  mufl:  wait  till  the  veflel  he  intends 
to  fire  at  is  oppofite  the  mouth,  and  they  are 
at  leafl  half  an  hour  in  loading  one  of  thefe 
guns.  All  veflels  coming  from  Conftanti^* 
nople  are  obliged  to  flop  at  thefe  cailles,  and 
ihow  their  firman,  or  order  from  the  porte, 
to  let  them  pafs ;  but  there  are  examples  of 

*  A  gentleman,  who  has  meafured  them  flnce  me,  fays, 
they  are  only  twenty-three  inches  j  one  of  us  mufl:  have 
made  2t  miftdce*  - 

vefflels 
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vcffels  in  bad  weather  lailing  through  the 
channel  without  receiving  any  harm,  though 
the  Turks  have  fired  at  them.  It  is  true, 
that  in  going  with  the  ftrcam,  which  with  a 
northerly  wind  runs  ftrong,  it  is  eafier  for  a 
veflcl  to  pafs  them,  yet  with  a  ibutherly 
wind  the  current  runs  up,  though  not  fo 
ftrong,  and  I  believe  an  Englifh  fleet  with  a 
brifk  gale  would  pay  little  attention  to  thefef 
terrible  batteries,  the  guardians  of  the  Turk- 
ifh  capital ;  they  are,  like  the  Turks  them- 
ielves,  formidable  only  in  appearance*.  There 
are  other  batteries  of  good  cannon,  but  by  no 
means  dangerous ;  fbme  of  them  at  fuch  a  dil^ 
tance,  and  on  fuch  high  hills,  that  they  are 
quite  ufelefs.  The  following  circumftance 
proves  that  the  batteries  in  the  channel  of 
Conftantinople,  and  at  the  entrance  from  the 
Black  Sea,  cannot  hurt  a  fleet  failing  in  with 
a  fair  wind.  In  the  firft  campaign,  one  of 
the  Ruflian  veflels  (a  64  gun  Ihip)  was  fepa- 
rated  from  the  fleet  cruifing  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  being  difmafted  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
was  forced  into  the  channel  of  Conftantino- 

•  There  is  in  die  arfenal  of  Conftantinople  the  breech 
of  a  cannon  which  was  melted  in  a  fire  a  century  ago,  of  a 
moft  enormous  fize  (I  am  forry  I  have  not  the  meafure  of 
it)  but  thofe  of  the  Dardanelles  arc  diminutive  in  compa- 
rifon  to  it.  It  was  one  of  (hofe  ufed  at  the  fiege  of  Con'- 
fiantinople. 
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pie ;  though  only  under  jury-mafts,  and  md\N 
ing  flowly>  the  Turks,  by  an  inceffant  fire 
from  all  their  batteries,  were  not  able  to  link, 
nor  even  to  hurt  her ;  fhe  caft  anchor  in  the 
bay  of  Buyukdere,  after  having  paffed  all  the 
moit  dangerous  batteries,  and  then  fiirren- 
dered  herfelf.  The  captain  was  an  Englifh- 
man ;  he  was  blamed  for  not  continuing  his 
courfe,  and  failing  quite  through  to  the  Arehi- 
pelago. 

Another  fortrefi,  whofe  importance  has 
been  the  ilibje<5l  of  much  difcuilion,  is  Ocha- 
kof  (fpelt  by  the  Poles  Oczakow,  and  called 
by  the  Turks  Ozi)  I  fhall  therefore  take 
cccafion  to  redlify .  a  common  miftake  re- 
fpefting  it. 

It  is  afferted  by  fome,  and  denied  by  others, 
that  this  fortrefs  defends  the  entrance  into 
the  Liman.  The  report  of  mafters  of  mer- 
chant vefiels  has  been  infifted  on,  on  one  fide, 
and  that  of  thofe  who  have  obferved^the 
courfe  (hips  of  war  take  on  the  other  fide* 
They  were  both  in  the  right. 

^Merchant  (hips,  if  they  are  fmall,  as  tho(e 
in  the  Black  Sea  generally  are,  may  (ail  out 
of  the  channel,  and  go  within  reach  of  the 
guns  of  Ochakof,  but  the  channel  for  (hips 
of  war  is  at  leaft  four  miles  froni  Ochakof, 
and  within  fifty  fathoms  of  the  point  of  Kill- 
buron  (not  the  caftle)  on  which  the  Rufijans 

have 
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have  eredlcd  ftrong  batteries,  the  platfofms 
of  which  are  only  two  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  fea.     Thefe  batteries  were  eredled 
after  the  Turkifli  fleet  entered  the  Liman,  in 
June  1788,  and  before  all  the  remainder  of 
it  got  out  agam  after  their  defeats   The  con- 
fcquence  was,  that  not  one  large  (hip  did^ 
after  that,  get  out.    Six  of  them  attempted 
to  force  the  paffage,  and  were  funk  (though 
they  were  not  large  veflels)  oppofite  the  bat- 
teries of  the  point.      This  obliged  the  re- 
mainder in  the  Liman,  which  were  fmaller 
veflels,  to  take  flielter  under  the  guns  of  Ocha- 
kof,  in  a  fmall  port  on  the  oppofite  fide,  with- 
in the  Liman,  where  they  were  burnt  by  the 
RuflSan  fleet  the  ifl:  of  July.     That  fmall 
veflels  may  fail  out  of  the  channel,  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  guns  at  Killburn  Point,' 
and  even  of  the  fleet  in  the    channel,  the 
captain  paflia  proved.  On  the  22d  of  Augufl:, 
he   (ent   twenty-two  fmall   veflels   (having 
2,500  men  on  board,  and  provifions  for  the 
garrifbn)  from  his  fleet  ^with  a  wind  which 
prevented  the  Ruflian  fleet  going  out  to  fea 
to  meet  them)  between  the  channel  and  the 
fliore  of  Ochakof ;  they  arrived  fafe  without 
the  Ruflian  fleet  having  fired  one  gun  at  them ; 
two  of  them  run  afhore  near  the  ^  town,  the 
reft  failed  out  again  as  they  came,  the  fame 

night. 

H  Had 
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Had  the  Ruffian  batteries  been  conftrufted 
oil  the  point  of  Killburn  before  the  Turki(h 
fleet  entered  the  Liman,  it  could  not  have 
paffed  them  till  the  Turks  had  made  thcm- 
felves  mafters  of  them :  it  follows  that  the 
point  of  Killburn,  and  not  of  Ochakof^  is 
the  key  of  the  Borifthenes  *. 

The  prefent  reigning  lultan,  Selim,  has 
made  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  European 
difcipiine  into  the  Turkifli  army,  and  to 
abolifh  the  body  of  janizaries  ;  an  attempt, 
which,  whatever  fiicceis  it  may  ultimately 
be  attended  with,  will  form  a  memorable 
epocha  in  the  hiftory  of  the  empire. 

A  trifling  circumftance  gave  rife  to  it. 
The  grand  vizir,  Yufef  Paflia,  in  the  late 
Ruffian  war,  had  a  prifbner  who  was  by 
birth  a  Turk,  but  being  carried  early  in  his 
youth  to  Mofcow,  he  had  become  a  Chriftian, 
and  found  in  a  Ruffian  nobleman  a  patron 
who  gave  him  a  good  education,  and  placed 
him  in  the  army.  He  was  a  lieutenant  when 
he  W21S  taken  prifoner,  and  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  good  officer.  The  vizir  took 
pleafiire  in  convcrfing  with  him,  for  he  had 
not  wholly  forgotten  his  mother  tongue.    He 

^  This  place  is  often  called  Kinbum ;  its  proper  name 
in  Turkifli  is  Kill  or  KuU4>aron }  that  is,  Hair-point|  from 
its  fhape.    The  Ruffians  write  it  Kilburn. 

rcprefcnted 
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rcprcfented  the  advantages  of  the  European 
diicipline,  not  only  In  battle,  but  in  every 
other  point  of  view,  and  particularly  in  (e« 
curing  the  army  from  mutiny.  By  his  per- 
iiiafion  the  vizir  formed  a  fmall  corps,  com- 
poied  of  renegadoes  and  a  few  indigent 
Turksp  to  whom  the  prifoner  t&ught  the 
European  exercife,  whicji  they  ufcd  to  per* 
form  before  the  vij&ir's  teijt  to  divert  him* 

Peace  being  concluded,  the  vizir  returned 
to  Conftantinople,  and  conducted  this  corps 
with  him.  They  were  left  at  a  village  a 
few  leagues  from  the  capital.  The  fultan 
hearing  of  them,  went  to  fc^  how  the  infidels 
fought  battles^  as  hp  would  have  gone  to  jt 
puppet-ihow ;  but  he  was  fb  flruck  with  the 
fuperiority  of  their  fire,  that  from  that  in- 
flant  he  refolved  to  introduce  the  European 
difcipline  into  his  army,  and  to  abolifh  the 
janizaries ;  he  therefore  caufed  the  corps 
to  be  recruited,  fet  apart  a  branch  of  the 
revenue  for  their  maintenance,  and  finally 
declared  his  intention  of  abolifhing  the  infti- 
tution  of  janizaries.  Tjhis  flep,  as  might  be 
expelled,  produced  a  mutiny,  which  was  only 
appealed  by  the  fultan's  confenting  to  con- 
tinue them  their  pay  during  their  life^times ; 
but  he  at  the  fame  time  ordered  that  no  re- 
cruits ihould  be  received  into  their  corps. 

The  new  ibldiery  are  taught  their  exercife 

H  a  with 
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with  the  mulket  and  bayonet,  and  a  few 
manosuvres.  When  they  are  held  to  be  luf- 
ficiently  difciphned,  they  are  fent  to  garrifbn 
the  fortrefTes  on  the  frontiers.  Their  officers 
are  all  Turks,  and  are  chofen  out  of  thofc 
who  perform  their  exerciie  the  beft. 

What  they  may  become  in  time  it  is 
difficult  to  foretel ;  at  prefent  there  is  no 
other  knowledge  in  the  army  than  is  pof- 
(efled  by  a  drill  ferjeant ;  nor  indeed  can 
more  be  cxpefted  from  them,  till  they 
have  gained  experience  in  a6hial  war ;  and 
it  muft  be  remembered  that  they  are  ftill 
Turks,  a  very  different  people  from  thofe 
whom  Peter  the  Great  taught  to  conquer 
the  Swedes.  Their  ignorance  of  thofe  ma- 
noeuvres, which,  more  than  numbers  or  per* 
Ibnal  bravery,  decide  the  fate  of  battles,  will 
make  their  defeat  ealy  to  the  Ruffians,  (hould 
ever  they  become  numerous  enough  to  form 
an  armv,  the  firft  time  thev  meet  in  the  fields 
it  will  then  be  feen  whether  they  can  make  a 
•retreat,  or  are  to  be  rallied,  and  whether  the 
new  difcipline  will  not  all  ut  once  be  aban- 
doned. Thev  have  hitherto  no  confidence 
in  it ;  and  thev  are  de\  oid  of  the  enthufiafm 
and  efprit  de  corps  of  the  janizaries.  In  the 
•firft  campaign,  howexer,  they  probably  will 
be  driven  out  of  Europe. 

Merely  the  inftitution  of  this  melice  is  an 

important 
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important  event ;  and  Selim  may,  perhaps, 
effe&  by  policy,  what  feveral  of  his  anceftorS 
have  attempted  by  force.  Could  he  put  him* 
fclf  at  the '  head  of  a  difciplined  army,  he 
would  conquer  the  ulema  as  eafily  as  the 
janizaries,  and  the  Turkifh  power,  though 
it  would  never  again  be  fornjidable  to  Eu- 
rope, might  be  relpeftable  in  Afia.  The 
ulema  fee  their  danger,  and  oppofe  thefe 
changes  with  all  their  might.  The  whole 
is  too  new,  has  too  many  difficulties  to  en^ 
counter,  and  has  made  too  fmall  a  progrefe 
for  us  to  form  an  opinion  how  far  the  (ultan 
will  ultimately  fucceed. 

The  man  who  was  the  caufe  of  this  re* 
volution  in  the  military  lyftem,  the  Ruffian 
prifoxier,  and  who  had  again  become  a  Ma-^ 
homcdan,  was  rewarded  for  his  fervices  ii> 
the  Turkilh  manner;  for  Ibme  mifdemea-^ 
iiour,  real  or  imputed^  his  head  was  ftrucfe 

Pff> 
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Of  the  "Turkijh  Religion— Its  EfeS  upon  th 
Law  J  upon  the  "Tranfa^ions  of  the  Govern^ 
ment^  and  upon  the  People  at  large.  T^he 
Chara&er^  Learning j  and  Dijlindiions  ofth$ 
Ulema. 

THE  philofophlcJ  obferver  of  mankind 
regards,  as  a  chief  objeft  of  his  fpccu-* 
lation,  the  manners  of  a  nation  ;  it  is  from 
them,  in  general,  that  political  inftitutions 
emanate,  and  it  is  to  them  that  they  always 
owe  their  efficacy.  But  manners  themfelves 
will  be  found  to  be  marked  with  the  charac^ 
ter  of  previous  inftitutions,  and  of  the  hifto- 
rical  events  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
predominate.  Thus  there  is  a  continual  ac» 
tion  and  re-a6lion  of  caufes ;  and  the  human 
charader  is  alike  formed  by  general  manners 
and  by  particular  incidents.  The  conneftiou 
between  thefe  is  fb  intimate,  that  we  may 
almoft  with  certainty  determine  the  ftate  of 
the  one  from  a  knowledge  of  the  other.  The 
beauteous  fabric  of  political  liberty  cannot  bo 
upheld  by  a  corrupt,  an  effeminate,  or  a  daf^ 

tardly 
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tardly  people ;  nor  can  defpotifm  give  birth 
to  a  noble  and  ingenuous  frame  of  mind. 

The  moft  ftriking,  as  well  as  the  moft  dif- 
gufting  feature  of  TurkMh  manners,  is  that 
haughty  conceit  of  fuperiority,  ariiing  from 
the  naoft  narrow  and  intolerant  bigotry.  There 
have  been  but  too  maiiy  inftances  in  hiftory, 
of  nations  who,  having  proudly  arrogated  to 
thcmfelvcs  the  title  of  favourites  of  the  Al- 
mighty, have  on  that  account  exerciled  an 
infblent  difdain  toward  all  who  were  without 
the  pale  of  their  religion.  In  no  inftance, 
however,  has  this  folly  appeared  more  dif* 
guftingly  conipicuous  than  in  the  Turkifti 
nation ;  it  marks  the  public  and  the  private 
charadler;  it  appears  in  the  (blemnity  of  their 
legal  a6ls,  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  court, 
and  in  the  coarfe  rufticity  of  vulgar  manners. 
As  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  me- 
taphyfical  difcuffion  of  the  Mahomedan  dog- 
mas, I  (hall,  under  the  head  of  religion,  only 
enquire  into  the  various  operations  of  the  ex- 
tenfive  principle  throughout  the  different  or- 
ders of  fociety. 

If  we  liften  to  the  di6lates  of  their  law^ 

diftatcs  which  ought  to  have  been  conceived 

with  caution  and  uttered  with  calmnefs,  we 

hear  nothing  but  the  accents  of  intolerance 

breathed  forth  with  all  the  infolence  of  de- 

ipotifin. 

H  4  Every 
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Every  rc^a  (that  is,  every  fubjefl:  who  is 
not  of  the  Mahomedan  religion)  is  allowed 
only  the  cruel  alternative  of  death  or  tribute; 
and  even  this  is  arbitrary  in  the  breaft  of  the 
conqueror.  The  very  words  of  the  formu'-^ 
lary,  given  to  their  Chriftian  fubje6ts  on  pay- 
ing the  capitation  tax,  import,  that  the  liim 
of  money  received,  is  taken  as  a  compenfa-- 
tion  for  being  permitted  to  wear  their  heads 
that  year.  ♦ 

The  infulting  diftinftion  of  Chriftian  and 
Mohamedan  is  carried  to  {6  great  a  length, 
that  even  the  minutiae  of  drefs  are  rendered 
fobjefts  of  reftriftion*  A  Chriftian  muft  wear 
only  clothes  and  head-dreffes  of  dark  colours, 
ind  fuch  as  Turks  never  wear,  with  flippers 
of  black  leather,  and  muft  paint  his  houfe 
black,  or  dark  brown.  The  leaft  violation 
of  theie  frivolous  and  difgufting  regulations 
is  puniflied  with  death.  Nor  is  it  at  all  un-? 
common  for  a  Chriftian  to  have  his  head 
ftruck  off  in  the  ftreet  for  indulging  in  a  little 
more  foppery  of  drefs  than  the  iultan  or  vi-» 
zir,  whom  he  may  meet  incognito,  approves. 

If  a  Chriftian  ftrikes  a  Mahomedan,  he  is 

moft  commonly  put  to  death  on  the  fpot,  or, 

at  l^aft,  i-uined  by  fines,  and  feverely  baft  It 

nadoed ;  if  he  ftrikes,  though  by  accident,  4 

JJierif(ov  emir  as  they  are  calkd  in  Turkiih, 

htt 
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/.  e.  a  defcendant  of  Mahomed,  who  wear 
green  turbiands)  of  which  there  are  thoufands 
in  fbme  cities,  it  is  death  without  remiiTion, 

The  tcftimony  of  Chriftians  is  little  re- 
garded in  courts  of  juftice;  at  beft,  t\Vo  tefti* 
monies  are  but  coniidered  as  one,  and  are 
even  overborne  by  that  of^a  (ingle  Mahome- 
dan^  if  reputed  at  all  an  honeft  man« 

The  Chriftians  can  build  no  new  church, 
and  not  without  great  fums  obtain  a  licence 
even  to  repair  old  ones.  If  a  Mahomedan 
kills  a  Chriftian,  he  is  generally  only  fined* 
At  Conftantinople  indeed  they  are  (on  ac- 
count of  the  police  neceflary  in  the  capital) 
{bmetimes  puniihed  with  death,  according  to 
the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  but  always  if 
attended  with  robbery,  or  by  fecret  aflaflina- 
tion  in  his  houfe  or  on  the  highway,  or  in 
any  manner  fb  as  to  difturb  the  police,  which 
is  properly  the  crime  that  is  puniihed. 

Sultan  Muftafa,  father  of  Selim,  the  pre- 
fent  grand  feignior,  when  he  mounted  the 
throne,  propofed  to  put  to  death  all  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  whole  empire ;  and  was  with  dif- 
ficulty diffuaded  from  doing  it,  on  the  ground 
of  the  lofs  of  capitation.  This  prince,  how- 
ever, in  the  courfe  of  his  reign,  appeared  to 
be  aduated  by  a  love  of  the  ftrifteft  jufticc, 
What  muft  that  rehgion  and  thofe  principles 

be, 
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be,  which  could  induce  a  juft,  at  leaft  a  well* 
intentioned  man,  to  maffacrc  whole  provinces 
of  defencelefs  fubjc6ts ! 

It  is  icarcely  credible  how  far  the  little- 
nefs  of  pride  is  carried  by  the  porte  in  all 
their  tranfa6tioils  with  the  Chriftian  princes. 
Whenever  they  conclude  any  treaty,  the  in- 
ftrument  which  remains   in   the    hands  of 
the  Turks  reprefents  the  other  contraSing 
powers  as  proftrated  at  the  foot  of  the  lul- 
tan's  throne,  and  fupplicating  his  favour  and 
proteftion.     The  prelents  which  are  made 
to  the  fultan,  on  the  arrival  of  an  ambaffador, 
or  on  any  other  occafion,  are  regiftered  in  the 
archives  of  the  empire,  as  tributes  paid  by 
luch  and  fiich  infidel  karols  (the  Polifh  or 
Slavonian  name  for  king  or  prince,  never 
given  by  the  Turks  but  to  infidels)  to  the  fub- 
lime  porte  for  its  proteftion,     Tbefe  trea-^ 
ties,  fuch  as  they  are,  amount  only  to  a  tem«» 
porary  remiffion  of  that  implacable  enmity 
with  which  their  religion  inipires  them  a« 
gainft  every  thing  which  is  not  M ahomedan. 
To  flipport  their  faith,  and  to  extend  their 
empire,  are  the  only  law  of  nations  which 
they  acknowledge  ;  and  in  fupport  of  thefe 
principles  they  muft  be  ever  ready  to  direft 
the  whole  of  their  force  againft  the  arms  of 
the  infidels.     It  is  indeed  permitted  them, 
whenever  their  own  fecurity  is  threatened, 

*  tQ 
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to  conclude  a  truccy  for  the  lake  of  renovating 
their  ftrength,  and  enabling  themfelves  more 
effe£hially  to  ferve  the  caufe  of  Mahomed ; 
and  this  is  the  explanation  which  they  give 
to  their  own  moft  Iblemn  treaties  of  peace* 
In  this  they  are  much  aflifted  by  the  nature 
of  the  Arabic  language,  which  they  mix  with 
the  Turkifli  in  their  public  a6ls,  and  which, 
by  the  various  application  of  its  terms,  literal 
and  metaphorical,  enables  them  to  give  what* 
ever  interpretation  they  pleafe  to  any  con- 
traft.  Thus,  fulch  ebedy  properly  fignifies  a 
perpetual  peace,  while  ddim^  the  term  (yno- 
nymous  to  ebedy ^  fignifies  the  fame  thing,  but 
lefs  forcibly :  neverthelefs  it  cofl  the  court 
of  Vienna,  within  this  century,  a  long  and 
difficult  negotiation  to  fubflitute  the  firfl  for 
the  other  in  a  treaty  which  was,  not  long 
after,  broken  by  open  hoflilities. 

It  has  been  contended  by  fome  writers 
with  apparent  probability,  that  the  Turks, 
refllefs  and  diflraded  as  they  are  at  home, 
would  be  unwilling  to  augment  their  confu-* 
fion  by  engaging  in  foreign  contefts ;  but 
there  are  two  obfervations  which  may  be 
made  in  anfwer  to  this  argument ;  firfl,  that 
the  government  itfelf  is  too  ignorant  and  in- 
cautious  to  be  fwayed  by  fuch  con(iderat)Otis« 
We  mufl  not  look  on  the  porte  as  a  cabinet 
vndcr  the  guidance  of  enlightened  politicians^ 

but 
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but  of  a  fet  of  wretches  continually  flu6hiat' 
ing  between  the  hope  of  amaffing'plunder  by 
means  of  war,  and  enjoying  it  in  the  tian- 
quillity  of  peace ;  or  of  hot-headed  fknatics, 
who  confider  the  deft.m61:ion  of  infidels  as  the 
moft  meritorious  duty  of  a  mufulman.  Se- 
condly, it  may  be  doubted  whether  policy 
would  not  lead  the  minifters  of  the  porte 
frequently  to  encourage  wars,  which  would 
divert  the  turbulent  fpirits  from  domeftic  fe- 
dition  to  the  hope  of  obtaining  glory  and 
plunder  in  a  foreign  conteft. 

I  fhall  adduce  but  one  inftance  from  hiftory 
in  fuppprt  of  my  opinion ;  it  is  the  conduct 
of  Turkey  in  the  conqueft  of  Cyprus,  as  de- 
fcribed  by  the  faithful  and  eloquent  pen  of 
the  bilhop  of  Amelia. 

Sultan  Selim  11.  who  at  thgt  period  fata 
on  the  throne,  neither  endeavoured  tp  extencj: 
by  conqueft  the  empire  his  grandfather  left 
him,  nor  to  make  it  flourifli  by  policy.  Hcj 
left  all  the  management  of  affairs  to  his  vizir, 
and  gave  himfelf  up  to  excefs  in  every  kind 
of  the  moft  b?aftly  debauchery.  The  peof- 
ple,  difcop tented  at  his  unambitious  reign, 
murmured  fo  loudly,  that  it  was  deemed  ne^ 
ceflary  by  the  vizir  to  fatisfy  them :  they  of- 
jirmed^  that  Julians  were  not  fet  up  to  enjoy 
peaceably  what  their  predecejjbrs  had  left  them ; 
IfUt  to  enlarge  tlieir  empire  by  new  CQnqueJls^ 

and 
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and  finally  reduce  the  univerfe  to  the,  Maho* 
tnedan  law ;  for  this  fpirit  of  coiiqucft  and 
pillage  is  the  fpirit  of  the  whole  Turkilh  na- 
tion, from  the  vizir  to  the  peafant.  It  was 
refolved  to  make  war  on  the  Venetians,  and 
to  take  Cyprus,  though  without  any  juft  pre- 
tence whatever. 

The  powers  of  Chriftendom  were  at  va- 
riance among  themfelves,  and  diiFerenccs  of 
religion  had  caufed  domeftic  wars.  France 
was  allied  with  the  porte ;  Venice  was  in 
great  confufion  by  the  blowing  up  of  its  arfe- 
nal,  fuppofed  to  be  done  by  Turkilh  emifla- 
ries ;  there  was  a  great  fcarcity  of  corn  alio 
in  Europe ;  fo  that  the  fultan,  awoken  from 
his  lethargy,  thought  now  of  nothing  lefs  than 
conquering  all  Euroi>e,  and  began  with  Cy- 
prus. T'hey  foUtnnly  affured  tlie  Fenetians^  that 
the  preparations  they  were  making  at  Con- 
ftantinople  were  deftined  to  aflift  the  Moors 
in  Spain ;  for  oaths^  and  folemn  affurances 
and  proteftations  of  public  faith  had  always 
T>een,  and  is  to  this  day,  with  them  ftate  po- 
licy. The  vizir,  who  for  perlbnal  reafons 
did  not  defire  this  war  (he  being  bribed  alio 
by  the  Venetians)  objeded  to  the  violation 
of  a  treaty  which  the  fultan  had  io  Iblemnly 
fworn  to  obfcrve^  The  ulema  were  hereupon 
Gonfulted,  and  unanimoufly  anfwered  ^  that  a 
treaty  made  with  the  enemies  of  God  atui  his 
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prophet  might  he  broken^  there  being  nothing  fo 

worthy  a  Mahomedan  as  to  undertake  the  entire 

defirudlion  ofChriJlians^''  This  feiitence  ftands 

on  record,  with  thoufands  more  of  the  iam6 

kind* 
The  manners  of  the  court  itfelf,  tindured 

as  thofe  of  all  courts  are  with  deceit,  are  not 
iufficiently  polifhed  to  avoid  a  condu6t,  not 
merely  haughty,  but  indecent,  to  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  chriftian  Ibvereigns.  The  fhi* 
pid  and  incorrigible  ignorance  of  the  Turk 
makes  him  treat  his  moft  favoured  allies  only 
as  dependents ;  hence  their  ambaifadors  are 
received  merely  as  deputies  from  tributary 
flates.  Every  folemnity  at  which  the  foreign 
minifters  affifl  in  Turkey,  occasions  thetn  a 
pew  Ipecies  of  humiliation,  in  which  they 
are  led  from  indignity  to  indignity,  a  Ipedacle 
to  the  flupid  populace,  who  infiilt  them  with 
the  coarieA  language  as  they  pafs,  and  mea- 
fure  by  this  fcale  the  greatnefe  of  their  fove- 
reign.  The  minifter,  who  is  to  obtain  an 
audience  of  the  fultan,  muft  prefent  himfelf 
at  the  porte  by  four  o'  clock  in  the  mon^n^ 
where,  after  three  or  four  tedious  hours  occu- 
pied in  unmeaning  ceremonies,  he  is  informed 
that  he  may  be  permitted  to  fee  the  refplen- 
dent  face  of  the  emperor  of  the  world  (Gehan 
Padijlia)  who  among  his  other  pompous  ti- 
tles bears  that  of  Alemum  pennati^  r^f^g^  <^f 

the 
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the  world  I  after  which  he  is  refeated  in  a 
Iblitary  corner  of  the  divan,  on  the  left,  near 
the  door,  and  the  vizir  fends  to  the  iiiltan  a 
ihort  note  called  tulkijk^  which  is  in  fubilance, 
*'  that  the  infidel  (ghiaur)  of  fuch  a  court, 
**  after  having  been  fufficiently  fed,  and  dc- 
^*  cently  clothed,  by  the  ipecial  grace  of  his 
"  iublime  majcfty,  humbly  fupplicates  leave 
^  to  come  and  lick  the  duft  beneath  his  il« 
"  luftrious  throne."  The  talkilhgec  (or  billet 
bearer)  having  returned  with  the  anfwer  of 
the  emperor,  the  vizir  and  all  his  afliftants 
rife  with  reipedl  at  the  fight  of  the  facred 
writing  (khauijhertf)^  and  the  ambaffador  is 
conducted  to  the  audience,  the  ceremonies 
of  which  are  too  well  known  to  need  repe- 
tition. It  may  not,  however,  be  amifs  to  no- 
tice, that  the  minifters  and  their  fuite,  who  go 
into  the  audience  chamber,  are  invefted  with 
a  kaftan  or  Turkifh  garment,  which  covers 
entirely  their  own  drefs,  and  reaches  to  the 
ground ;  and  that  fome  writers  have  abfurdly 
reprefented  this  robe  as  a  mark  of  honour 
ihown  to  them ;  the  truth  is,  that  the  Turks 
wifhing  them  to  appear  in  every  thing  as 
vaflals  of  their  empire,  obliged  them  formerly 
to  be  habited  entirely  in  the  Turkifli  drefs, 
except  the' head,  which  was  covered  with  a 
hat,  and  to  let  their  beards  grow  previoufly  to 
sidmiflion  into  the  fultan's  prefence,  as  their 
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tributaries,  the  Ragufeans,  do  at  the  prefeiit 
day.  This  humiliating  mafquerade  was  abo^ 
lifhed  by  means  of  the  ambalTadors  of  England 
and  Holland,  who  a6ted  as  mediators  in  the 
treaty  of  Paflarowitz  (in  1 7 1 8)  and  who  took 
advantage  of  the  dejefted  ftate  of  Turkey  to 
eftablifh  the  cuftom,  that  the  European  mi- 
nifters  ftiould  appear  in  their  national  drefTes. 
The  invcftiture  of  the  kaftan  is  only  a  remains 
of  the  ancient  ufage,  and  is  no  more  to  be 
confidered  as  an  honour  than  the  cuflom  of 
wearing  a  hat  at  the  audience,  which  is  fb 
far  from  being  a  matter  of  favour,  that  no 
European  minifter  would  l^e  permitted  to  ap- 
'  pear  otherwife  before  the  lultan  or  vizir. 
The  Turks  confider  a  European's  pulling  off 
his  hat  exadlly  as  we  do  a  man's  pulling  off 
his  wig. 

Particular  inftances  of  Turkifli  infblence^ 
even  to  the  reprefentatives  of  their  moft 
powerful  allies,  are  frequent  and  ftriking. 

It  is  not  fifty  years  fince  the  grand  vizir, 
Gin-Ali-Pa{ha,  advifed  the  divan  to  coafine 
all  the  ambafTadors  to  a  fmall  ifland  near 
Gonftantinople,  as  lepers,  or  other  infe^flious 
and  unclean  perfons. 

In  1756,  the  Sieur  Du  Val,  drogoman  to 
the  French  ambaffador,  Mr.  de  Vergennes, 
having  announced  the  double  bond  of  alli- 
ance and  marriage,  which  had  united  his 
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court  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  received 
from  the  reis-efFcndi  no  other  anfwcr,  thaa 
**  that  the  fublime  parte  did  not  trouble  itfelf 
**  about  the  union  of  one  hog  with  another?* 
This  marriage  was  not  very  agreeable  news 
to  the  portc,  A  fimilar  anfwer  was  given 
by  the  vizir  Kiuperli  to  the  French  ambaf^ 
fedor,  Moniieur  de  la  Haye,  even  in  the  briU 
iiant  a^ra  of  Louis  XIV.  \  when  that  minifter 
announced  the  fplendid  fucceffes  of  his  fbve» 
reign  over  the  Spaniards,  the  vizir  replied, 
with  the  barbarous  infolence  of  an  Ottomjui 
fatrap,  **  What  care  I  whether  the  dog  eat  the 
^*  hog^  or  the  hog  eat  the  dog^fo  that  the  inter efls 
^ofmy  fovereign  proffer i?^  The  fame  vizir 
offered  a  more  atrocious  infiilt  to  the  an-p- 
cient  ally  of  the  porte,  in  the  perlbo  of  the 
ion  of  Monfieur  de  laHaye,  whopi  he  caufed 
to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  after  receiving 
publicly  a  blow,  which  broke  one  of  his 
teethe  The  fole  caufe  of  this  outrage  was 
the  refufal  of  young  De  la  Haye  to  explaii^ 
a  letter,  which  he  had  written  jn  cypher  to 
a  friend  at  Venice. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  thefe  degrada^ 
tions  are  frequently  increafed  by  the  fervility 
of  the  minifters  themfclves,  who,  by  a  aiaiily 
refiftancc,  might  generally  avoid  fuch  ir)di§» 
nities ;  for  the  barbarous  infolence  of  the 
Turks,   which   is    augmented   by   timidity, 
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ijirinks  into  nothing  before  a  reiblute  and  dig- 
nified firmnefe*  Such  was  the  conduft  of 
Monfieur  de  Feri,oles,  ambafiador  from  France 
in  the  laft  century,  who  having  taken  his 
fword,  either  inadvertently  or  by  defign,  to  the 
audience  of  the  grand  feignior,  not  only  re-, 
fufed  to  lay  it  afide,  but  gave  a  kick  in  the 
belly  to  an  officer  of  the  feraglio  who  at- 
tempted to  take  it  from  him  by  force ;  and 
finding  that  he  was  denied  admiffion,  thus 
armed,  to  the  imperial  audience,  he  returned 
with  his  fuite  to  his  houfe  at  Pera,  after 
cafling  off  the  kaftan  with  which  he  had 
been  invefled.  Yet  this  ambaffador  remained 
a  dozen  years  longer  at  Conftantinople,  and 
tranfaded  the  bufinefs  of  his  office  with  cre- 
dit to  himfelf  and  advantage  to  his  country. 

In  1 766,  the  porte,  wilhing  to  (how  fome 
mark  of  contempt  to  Poland,  required  the 
Polifli  envoy  to  appear  at  the  audience  of  the. 
vi^ir  without  a  fabre  ;  with  this  demand  he 
refufed  to  comply,  declaring  that  the  fabre 
was  part  of  the  Polifli  drefs,  and  that  as  other 
minifters  wore  their  fwords,  he  would  not 
appear  at  any  audience  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  the  ancient  etiquette.  The  confequence 
of  his  firmnefs  was  a  compliance  on  the 
part  of  the  vizir,  who  received  him  with  all 
the  uilial  ceremonies, 
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-  In  tlie  laft  war,  it  was  offered  to  fome 
Turkifli  prifoners  to  ferve  as  volunteers  in 
the  Ruflian  flotilla  againfl  Sweden*  On  ao 
count  of  the  pay,  they  accepted  the  offer 
with  gladnefs,  and  behaved  very  well  in 
feveral  aftions.  On  their  return  they  were 
aiked,  in  my  prefence,  why  they  fought 
againft  their  friends  ?  their  anfwer  was, "  TAey 
**  are  all  hogs  alike  to  usy  whether  they  wear 
^^  green  or  blue  coats. ^'^  The  conformity  of  this 
anfwer  with  thofe  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
porfe  is  truly  flriking. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  formalities  of  the  law> 
or  in  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  that  a  barba* 
rous  infblence  is  difplayed.  The  peafaiit,  no 
lefs  than  the  fultan,  thinks  it  unworthy  of 
him  to  diifemble  the  contempt  which  he 
bears  towards  all  unbelievers*  The  very 
porter  employed  by  a  chriftian  merchant 
will  return  his  addrefs  with  infult ;  and  io  de- 
grading is  any  connexion  with  infidels  es- 
teemed, that  the  janizaries  employed  ^as 
guards  to  a*European  have  the  general  ap- 
pellation of  hog-drivers.  No  Turk  of  thp 
lowefl:  condition  will  rife  from  his  feat  to  rei- 
ceive  even  an  ambaffador :  to  avoid  this  in- 
civility in  vifits  from  foreign  miniflers,  the 
vizir,  or  other  perfbn,  comes  into  the  audi- 
ence chamber  after  the  minifler,  and  they 
both  fit  down  at  the  fame  time. . 
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As  a  proof  of  the  contempt  in  which  the 
Turks  hold  all  foreigners,  and  their  perfua- 
(ion  of  their  own  fuperiority,  which  thejr 
even  imagine  is  granted  by  other  nations,  I 
fhall  mention  one  or  two  anecdotes,  of  which 
I  myfelf  was  a  witnefs. 

A  Turkifli  prifoner  of  Ochakof,  meeting 
at  Cherfon,  where  he  had  liberty  to  walk 
about  the  town  without  reftraint,  a  Rufflan 
officer  on  a  narrow  pavement  where  only 
one  perfon  could  pafs,  and  the  ftreets  being 
exceedingly  dirty  (over  the  Ihoes)  when  he 
was  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  the  Turk, 
as  if  he  had  been  in  the  ftreets  of  Conftan- 
tinopic,  made  a  fign  with  his  hand  to  the 
officer  to  defcerid  from  the  pavement  into 
the  dirt.  This  appeared  to  the  officer  fb 
exceedingly  ridiculous,  that  he  burft  out  into 
a  fit  of  laughter,  upon  which  the  Turk 
abufed  him  in  the  grofTeft  language,  fuch  as 
is  ufed  to  infidels  in  Turkey,  and  ftill  infifted 
on  the  officer's  going  out  of  his  way ;  he,  not 
being  a  violent  man,  only  beckoned  to  a  {oU 
dicr,  who  pufhed  him  headlong  ofF'the  pave- 
ment ;  to  this  the  Turk  fubmitted  with 
filent  rcfignation ;  but^  unluckily  for  him,  it 
was  near  the  houfc  of  the  governor,  who 
had  {ten  and  heard  the  whole  j  he  repri--^ 
(nanded  the  fellow  for  his  ihfolence,  and  was 
threatened  with  the  fame  treatment  as  the 
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Ruffian  prifoners  endure  at  Conftantinople. 
The  Turk's  anfwcr  was, "  Ti'hey  are  injideh^  but 
**/  am  a  Mahomedan.^^  This  procured  him  a 
good  drubbing,  but  he  all  the  while  hol- 
lowed out,  that  it  wag.  not  lawful  to  ftrike  a 
'mufelman;  and  as  foon  as  he  was  fet  at 
liberty,  he  went  away  fwearing  vengeance 

kgainft  the  firft  infidel  he  (hould  meet  when 

le  got  back  to  Turkey. 
.  Some  of  the  Turkifli  prifoners,  who  were 
faved  from  the  fury  of  the  Ruffian  foldiers  at 
the  ftorming  of  Ochakof,  were  put  the  next 
day,  out  of  compaffion,  promifcuoufly,  into  a 
warm  fubterraneous  room  among  the  Ruf- 
fian wounded.  When  afterwards  an  officer 
came  to  remove  them,  and  diftribute  them  to 
other  different  parts,  fome  Turks  flood  up, 
and  with  an  authoritative  voice  objeded  to 
the  company  being  feparated,  except  in  fuch 
parties  as  they  didated.  Had  their  language 
been  that  of  entreaty  they  would  have  been 
liflened  to,  for  they  wanted  to  put  relations 
and  acquaintances  together.  Nothing  cer- 
tainly is  more  cruel  than  in  fiich  circum- 
flances  to  feparate  friends  and  relations  when 
it  can  be  avoided.  Prince  Potemkin,  who 
was  a  very  humane  man,  had  ordered  ex- 
prcfsly  to  alleviate  in  this  refpe6t  the  hard 
defliny.  of  the  captives.  They  were  re- 
minded of  their  own  favage  conduft  on  fimi«- 
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lar  occafions,  where  wives  and  daughters 
were  feparatcd  from  hufbands  and  fathers,  and 
how  olherwife  they  were  treated.  The  an- 
Iwer  was,  **  TAey  were  not  Mahomedans.^^  Se-» 
veral  of  the  women  faid  to  the  Turks, "  Let 

THEM  do  as  they  wilU  they  are  our  majlers 

now^^  In  the  two  firft  words  they  cxpreffed 
the  fame  notion  of  their  fuperiority  as  the 
men  bad  done,  but  the  remainder  of  the  fen* 
tence  is  not  uncharafteriftic  of  Turkifli  wo* 
men  in  general. 

I  have  often  been  furprifed,  at  different 
extremities  of  the  empire,  and  from  difFe* 
rent  clafTes  of  people,  to  receive  anf\;s^ers  in 
exaftly  the  fame  words ;  for  example,  every 
Turk  will  tell  you,  vizir  or  porter,  at  BeU 
grade  or  Bagdad,  that  they  gained  the  em- 
pire by  the  fabre,  and  by  the  fabre  they  will 
defend  it ;  and  centuries  ago  they  faid  the 
&me. 

The  enervation  of  mind,  fb  common  among 
the  Turks,  makes  them  at  once  fuperftitious 
and  difihclined  to  bear  up  againft  the  evil 
which  advances  with  giant  ftrides  againft 
their  ftate.  In  the  moment  of  popular  ap- 
prehenfion,  prodigies  and  prediftions  are  ea- 
fily  forged ;  to  thefe  the  credulous  Turks 
eagerly  liften;  the  lower  orders  are  at  the 
prefent  day  perfuaded  that  the  Ruffian  ftan- 
dard  will  enter  Conftantinople  through  a  cer^. 
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tain  gate,  faid  to  be  pointed  out  by  an  an- 
cient prophecy,  and  the  great  men  arc  fo 
far  from  oppofing  this  weaknefs  by  fuperior 
energy,  that  they  look  to  the  Afiatic  Ihore  as 
a  fecure  retreat  from  the  fury  of  the  con- 
querors. 

It  feems  a  kind  of  moral  paradox,  that 
the  fame  people,  who  are  thus  aver-fe  to  tak- 
ings the  necelfary  precautions  agaihft  evik>6f 
fuch  magnitude,  fhould  neverthelefs  beilr 
them,  when  they  arrive,  with  a  fortitude  aiid 
refignation  bordering  upon  apatliy*  The 
caufe  of  this  extraordinary  condu6l  is  to  be 
found  in  the  predeftinarian  dogmas  of  their 
religion  operating  upon  their  minds,  difpofed 
by  habitual  inaftivity  and  inceifent  examples 
of  the  inftability  of  fortune  under  their  de- 
fpotic  government,  to  acquiefcence  in  what 
appears  to  be  the  will  of  providence.  An 
inftance  which  occurred  to  me  is  too  re- 
markable not  to  deferve  notice. 

The  Turkifli  women  and  children  (in 
number  about  400)  who  were  brought  out 
of  Ochakof,  when  the  city  was  taken,  to  tHc 
head-quarters  of  the  Ruffian  army,  were  put 
all  together  the  firft  night  under  a  tent.  No 
better  accommodations  could,  under  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  circumftances,  be  made  for  them, 
though  it  froze  exceedingly  hard,  and  they 
fuffered  dreadfully  from  cold  and  nakednefs, 
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and  many  from  wounds.  As  I  fpoke  Turk* 
.  i(h)  I  had  the  guard  of  that^  poft,  and  the  fu- 
perintcndance  of  them  that  night.  I  ob- 
lerved  that  there  reigned  a  perfeft  filence 
among  them^  not  one  woman  weeping  or 
lamentmg,  at  leaft  loudly,  though  every  one, 
perhaps,  had  loft  a  parent^  a  child,  or  a  huf- 
band.  They  Ipoke  with  a  calm  and  firm 
voice>  and  anfwered  the  queftions  I  put  to 
them  apparently  without  agitation;  I  was 
aftonilObed,  and  knew  not  whether  to  impute 
it  to  irjfenfibility^  to  the  habit  of  feeing  and 
hearing  of  great  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  or  to 
a  patience  and  refignation  inculcated  by  their 
religion ;  and  at  this  day  I  am  equally  un- 
able to  account  for  it*  One  woman  fate  in 
.  a  filent  but  remarkably  melancholy  pofture, 
infbmuch  that  I  was  induced  to  offer  her 
fbmc  Gonfblation^  I  aflced  her  why  ihe  did 
.  not  take  courage^  and  bear  misfortunes  like  a 
mufelman,  as  her  companions  did  ?  She  an- 
fwered in  thefe  ftriking  words,  "  /  havefeen 
•*  killed  my  father^  my  hujband^  and  my  children  \ 
*^  /  have  only  one  child  l^i.^^  "  Where  is 
"  it?"  laflced  her  with  precipitation.  ^^HereP^ 
Ihe  calmly  faid>  and  pointed  to  a  child  by 
her  fide,  which  had  juft  expired*  I  and  thofe 
with  me  burft  into  tears,  but  Ihe  did  not 
weep  at  all.  I  took  that  night  into  my 
Wann  lubterranean  room  as  many  of  theic 
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miferable  women,  perifhing  with  cold,  as  it 
would  contain ;  they  ftaid  with  me  twelve 
days,  during  all  which  time  none  of  them 
either  complained  aloud,  or  (howed  any  figns 
of  exceflive  internal  grief,  but  each  told 
me  her  ftory  (both  old  and  young  women) 
as  of  an  indifferent  perfon,  without  exclama- 
tion>  without  iighs,  without  tears. 

Patriotifm  and  public  fpirit  are  not  to  be 
fought  for  in  the  Turkifli  charaden  It  is  a 
fpirit  of  oftentation  and  fuperftition  which 
has  led  to  the  foundation  of  fb  many  mofques, 
colleges,  and  caravanfaries,  and  in  thofe  who 
.  have  leffer  means,  to  the  ereftion  of  nume- , 
,rous  praying  places  for  the  ufe  of  travellers^ 
called  namas-ghiah^  which  point  out  the  di- 
redlion  of  Mecca,  as  well  as  of  fountains,  iu 
the  public  roads  and  ftreets. 

Having  viewed  the  effects  of  the  religion 
itfelf  on  the  manners  of  the  different  ranks, 
it  remains  only  to  make  fome  obferv  ations  on 
the  teachers  of  that  religion,  efpecially  as, 
combining  in  Turkey  the  offices  of  priefl: 
and  lawyer,  they  form  a  body  of  fb  much 
importance  in  the  ftate. 

The  inflitutions  of  the  clergy  cannot  but 
have  great  influence  on  the  manners  of  a 
nation,  and  this  influence  is  fb  much  the 
greater,  by  how  much  the  fuperftition  on 

which 
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ijvhich  it  is  founded  is  ftupidly  grofs  and  xinU 
verfally  prevalent.  In  Turkey,  their  political 
power,  it  has  been  feen,  is  firmly  rooted ;  nor 
have  they  omitted  any  nieans  of  perpetuating 
it,  vi^hich  could  be  founded  oil  the  ignorance 
of  the  people.  To  found  mofques,  and  endow 
them  with  treafures,  is  held  to  be  one  of  the 
mofl  meritorious  works  of  a  mufelman ;  and 
further  provifion  is  made  for  the  education 
of  youth  deftined  to  the  fervicc  of  religion 
and  law,  by  the  eftablifliment  of  medreffis  or 
colleges. 

Thefe  medrefles  are  ufually  endowed,  at 
the  time  of  founding  a  mofque,  for  the  in- 
ibuftion  of  youth  in  the  elements  of  fcience. 
They  have  profejfors^  and  they  confer  degrees, 
from  the  fohta  or  ftudent  to  the  muderris  or 
principal  of  a  college;  but  in  faft  this  is  a  mere 
jparade  of  terms.  Children  are  admitted  from 
the  tnektebs  or  common  fchools,  where  they 
learn  their  alphabet,  to  feminaries  which, 
far  from  refembling  the  colleges  of  Eaton 
or  Weftminfter,  much  leis  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  are  fcarccly  equal  to  the  loweilt 
of  our  village  fchools.  A  profeflbr,  for  the 
moft  part  ignorant  of  the  firft  principles  of 
fciencQ,  fliperintends  the  inftruftion  ;  and  Jt 
is  fuppofed  to  be  necciTary  for  the  members 
of  the  ulema  to  go    through  all  the  rutbh 

or 
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or  degrees  of  office,  both  in  the  colleges  and 
in  the  higher  departments,  which  gradually- 
lead  to  the  ftation  of  mufti  or  high-prieft, 
Thefe  degrees  are  fohta  or  fhident,  muderris 
or  principal  of  the  college,  fiaib  or  judge's  le- 
cretary,  kadi  or  judge,  molah  or  lupreme  judge^ 
habe-tnolah/i  or  ]wdigQ  of  Mecca,  ijiambol-effen- 
dijt  or  chief  magiftrate  of  Conftantinople,  and 
kadilajkir  or  military  judge,  of  which  there  arc 
two  (one  for  Europe  and  one  for  Afia). 

Intrigue  and  party  connexions,  however, 
render  it  eafy  for  the  moft  ignorant  and  in- 
experienced to  attain  the  rank  oi  mufti.  Peyf- 
fonel  afferts,  that  the  pontificate  has  become 
a  fort  of  heritage  in  fbme  great  families;  but 
there  are  no  families  which  may  properly 
be  called  great ;  it  is  true  there  are  a  few 
families  who  have,  by  means  of  cabal,  had 
fome  of  the  great  offices  of  the  ulema  ia 
their  families  for  two  or  three  generations. 
Though  this  corps  has  acquired  a  degree  of 
ftability,  the  members  of  it  are  far  from  re-^ 
fembling  families  in  Europe,  whofe  eftates 
are  hereditary.  The  fiiltan  is  continually  de- 
taching members  of  the  ulema^  by  tempting 
them  to  accept  offices  of  the  porte,  when 
they  become  his  kouU  or  flaves,  and  he  their 
heir  at  law.  Nor  is  it  only  the  Ions  of  the 
ulema  who  enter  into  that  corps  by  a  regular 
progreffion  through  the  offices:   vizirs  and 
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palhas  often  get  their  relations  into  the  ulc- 
ma,  to  fecure  an  inheritance  for  their  families 
after  then*  death,  of  what  they  have  given 
them  in  their  life-times. 

In  the  colleges,  indeed,  there  is  a  pompous 
detail  of  fciences,  which  are  profeffed  to  be 
taught,  but  which  fcarcely  any  one  under- 
ftands.  The  pupils  are  few  ;  thofe  of  the 
law  have  the  greateft  pretenfion  to  learning, 
feut  even  they  are  grofsly  ignorant.  In  their 
libraries,  indeed,  exift  fome  valuable  books, 
but  they  are  unnoticed,  except  perhaps  now 
and  then  by  a  man  of  a  Angularly  ftiidious 
turn. 

As  to  the  particular  fciences,  their  jurif^ 
prudence  and  theology  confifts  only  of  com- 
mentaries on  the  Koran ;  their  aftronomy  is 
aftrology,  and  their  chemiftry  alchemy ;  of 
the  hiftory  and  geography  of  other  countries 
they  are  perfe6lly  ignorant.  Metaphyiics, 
rhetoric,  and  grammar,  are  indeed  taught, 
but  not  upon  rational  principles.  It  is  fcarce- 
ly poflible  for  an  European  not  to  over-rate 
their  learning,  by  reading  thefe  details  of  in- 
ftitutions,  and  the  names  of  fciences  taught. 

Were  I,  in  fhort,  to  defcribe  the  learning 
of  a  mufti,  a  kadi,  or  other  regularly  edu- 
cated man  of  the  law,  in  terms  correfpond- 
ing  to  his  knowledge,  When  compared  with 
Englifli  literature,  the  pifture  would  be  nearly 

as 
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as  follows:  he  has,  perhaps,  read  the  Bible, 
and  learnt  enough  of  Greek  to  conftrue  the 
Greek  Teftament,  without,  however,  know- 
ing the  grammar  of  the  language,  or  being 
able  to  read  the  other  authors.  He  has  not 
learnt  Latin,  or  purfued  any  claffical  fludies ; 
but  has  merely  confulted  fome  old  commen- 
taries on  feleft  parts  of  the  fcriptures,  and  is 
cither  a  thorough  defpifer  of  religion  alto- 
gether, or  a  bigotted  enemy  to  freedom  of 
enquiry  refpefting  any  of  its  articles.  Be- 
sides thefe,  he  has  probably  met  with  tales 
of  ghofts,  genii,  and  the  like,  all  which  he 
implicitly  believes ;  he  has  met  with  fbme 
old  fabulous  hiftorian,  like  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, to  whom  alfo  he  gives  credit;  and  as 
well  in  hiftory,  as  in  every  other  fcience,  be- 
lieves all  the  abfurdities  which  the  people  at 
large  receive,  and  which  I  (hall  hereafter  de^ 
iiueate. 

Of  monks,  which  exift  in  Turkey,  the 
great  line  of  divilion  is  into  thofe  who  rcfidc 
in  monafteries  and  thofe  who  have  no  fixed 
habitation;  the  former,  called  tnewliahs^  the 
latter  bektachis^  aj[i4  each  divided  into  diffe- 
rent orders,  with  their  peculiar  cuftomS  and 
laws.  The  mewliahs  are  chiefly  diflinguilhed 
by  the  different  ceremonies  which  they  per- 
form, (bme  howling  until  they  (})it  blood 
with  the  great  exertions  of  their  lungs,  and 
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Others  turning  round  to  the  found  of  mufic 
until  they  become  delirious  with  the  motion. 
Some  perform  hocus-pocus  tricks  with  knives, 
hot  irons,  &c. 

Of  the  bektaflihy  fbme  attach  themfelves 
to  the  fervice  of  the  pafhas,  fome  to  the  diffe- 
rent ortas  or  companies  of  janifaries,  and 
fbme  are  mere  ftroUers,  denominated  ^/^^i4/ 
(or  fantons),  who  pretend  to  miracles,  pro- 
phecies, &c.  and,  roaming  about  the  coun- 
try, conamit  the  greateft  enormities  under  the 
cloak  of  religion*  T\\s&  jliehhs  are  more 
highly  efteemed  in  Afia  than  in  Europe,  and 
m.oft  of  all  in  Egypt.  They  pretend  to  be 
infpiredjor  frantic,  and  in  thofe  circumftances 
they  feize  on  any  woman  in  the  ftreets  in  Egypt, 
and  oblige  her  to  fubmit  to  their  embraces ; 
indeed  they  never  make  any  oppofition.  The 
people  cover  the  couple  with '  mats  for  the 
lake  of  decency,  and  this  condu6l  is  looked 
on  with  reverence  ;  the  woman,  fb  far  from 
being  dilhonoured,  is  complimented  on  the 
occafion,  and  even  by  her  hulbandl  In  Con- 
flantinople  this  would  not  be  permitted  ;  the 
Ihehh  would  be  privately  put  to  death ;  but 
they  never  arft  feized  with  thefe  frenzies  in 
Europe  ;  the  utmoft  liberties  they  take  there 
is  to  feign  madnefs,  and  madmen  (if  they 
are  not  io  bad  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  con- 
fined) are  confidered  as  holy  and  inlpired; 

in 
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in  this  ftate  they  often  tell  the  truth  with 
great  freedom  to  the  vizir,  and  fometimes 
even  to  the  fultan;  but  as  there  is  ftill  fbme 
rifle  in  that,  they  generally  confine  their  li- 
berties to  thofe  who  have  lefs  power  over 
their  heads. 

The  toleration  of  the  Mahomedans  has 
been  much  vaunted.  Hiftorians  have  faid : 
*'  i'he  prudent  policy  of  the  Mahomedans^  the 
only  enthujiafis  that  ever  united  the  fpirit  ofia^ 
leration  with  the  %eal  for  making  profelytes^ 
offered  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  they 
conquered^  their  religion  and  laws  on  condi^^. 
tion  that  they  paid  the  ejiablijiied  capitation  \ 
andfuch  as  embraced  the  religion  ofthecon^, 
querors  were  entitled  to  all  their  privileges^ 
^^."  A  fimple  ftatement  of  their  conduift, 
as  it  appears  proved  by  hiftorical  fafts,  will 
fhow  whether  their  religion  is  tolerant  or 
intolerant. 

They  pretend  to  the  right  of  fovereignty 
over  the  v^'hole  earth,  and  to  convert  man- 
kind to  their  religion. 

Regardlefs  of  treaties,  oaths,  and  all  other 
obligations,  without  provocation  they  attack 
every  country,  when  they  fee  a  profpeft  of 
fucccfs. 

When  they  have  conquered,  they  put  to 

death  all  ages,  ranks,  and  fex ;  or  they  ipare  a 

few,  who  are  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  flavery,  and 
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annually  obliged  to  ranfbm  their  lives ;  they 
are  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
country  they  were  born  in ;  their  property  is 
taken  from  them  ;  they  are  marked  with  in- 
famy, are  debarred  all  friendly  intercourfe 
with  the  conquerors,  and  are  continually  per- 
fecuted  and  maltreated  if  they  do  not  deny 
their  God  and  become  apoftates ;  they  take 
their  children  *,and  bring  them  up  in  theMa- 
homedan  faith,  and  make  them  fight  againft 
their,  fathers  and  their  fathers  religion  ;  for 
many  imaginary  or  real  crimes,  fbme  of 
which,  in  Mahomedans,  are  not  punilhable 
at  all,  they  have  the  option  only  of  death  or 
apoftacy. 

It  has  frequently  been  debated  at  the  porte, 
to  cut  off  all  the  Chriftians  in  the  empire, 
who  will  not  embrace  Mahomedanifm.  Every 
hdnour  and  advantage  is  offered  to  thofe  who 
change  their  religion,  and  every  fpecies  of 
mifery  and  humiliation  attends  them  and 
their  poflcrity  who  do  not.  Is  this  tolera- 
tion ? 

*  At  prefent,  however,  they  do  not  take  children  born  in 
llie  country  from  their  parents,  to  recruit  the  corps  of  jani-» 
zarie^.  This  cuftom  ceafed>  when  the  fultans  wijhed  to 
Weaken  that  melice. 
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An  Hijiorical  Fiew  rf  the  "Turkijk  Power. 

IN  the  detail  of  caufes  which  ihodify  the 
charadcr  of  nations*,  it  will  frequently 
be  found  neceflary  to  trace  back  the  pages 
of  hiftory^  and  purfue  the  chain  of  events 
through  fucceffive  ages,  prefenting  ihofe  ftrik* 
ing  events,  whofe  operations  continue  when 
their  records  are  fcarcely  to  be  found* 

If  the  Ottoman  empire  is  ftill  vaft  and 
extenfive  ;  if  it  ftill  attracts  the  fear  or  the 
admiration  of  its  neighbours,  and  fwells  with 
ftupid  vanity  its  fubjeds,  thefe  efFefts  are  not 
furely  to  be  attributed  to  the  wifdom  of  its 
counfels,  or  to  the  valour  of  its  forces,  as 
they  now  exift,  but  arife  from  the  fplendor 
of  its  former  exploits,  and  the  merited  cele- 
brity of  its  ancient  charafter.  It  is  true  that 
thefe  exploits  were  difgraced  by  perfidy  and 
treachery,  and  ftain^ed  by  violence  and  ra- 
pine; and  while  their  crimes  exhibited  an 
energy  in  purfuit,  and  a  brilliancy  in  fuccefs, 
the  claim  of  the  Turks  to  national  pre-emi- 
nence flood  undifputed  ;  but  in  the  ener- 
vating lap  of  (lotb,  the  ferocious  conqueror 
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has  degenerated  into  a  torpid  barbarian,  whofe 
only  marks  of  former  prowefs  are  to  be  traced 
in  the  inlblence  of  his  prefent  demeanour,  and 
the  fuUen  afFeftation  of  his  fancied  dignity. 

The  Ottoman  power  and  name  originated 
in  Othman  (according  to  the  Arabic  pronun- 
ciation, or  Ofman  according  to  the  Perfian) 
who,  about  the  year  1 300,  affumed  the  title 
oi  fultan^  and  eftablilhed  his  empire  at  Prufa 
in  Bithynia :  but  in  order  to  take  a  view  of 
the  progrejfe  of  the  Turks,  wc  muft  trace 
their  hiftory  ftill  higher  up,  and  confider  not 
only  their  own  origin,  but  that  of  the  Sa- 
racen kalifs,  whom  they  fupplanted. 

The  vaft  extent  of  continent,  which,  fpread- 
ing  from  the  eaftern  partsi  of  Europe  and 
the  north  of  Africa,  comprehends  the  greater 
part  of  Aiia,  has  been  the  fource  of  many 
populous  nations,  and  the  feat  of  many  ex- 
tenfive  empires,  which  have  arifen  with  a 
rapidity  only  to  fall  as  quickly  into  ruins/  In 
the  early  hiftory  of  thefe  countries,  new  ir- 
ruptions and  new  conquerors  continually  liic- 
ceeded  each  other,  and  the  power  of  founds 
mg  an  empire  Icems  feldom  to  have  been 
attended  with  the  ikill  requifite  for  main- 
taining it.  Some,  however,  among  the  nu- 
merous hordes  which  then  fucceffively  pre- 
vailed, arofe  to  a  greater  height,  and  efta* 
blifhed  a  more  Lifting  name  than  others* 

The 
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The  different  branches  of  Tartars  (or  Ta- 
tars) from  the  north,  aiKl  the  Arabians  from 
the  fbuth,  carried  their  arms  over  extenfive 
regions,  and  founded  griat  and  permanent 
empires. 

It  will  not  here  be  requisite  to  follow  the 
viftorious  prophet  Mahomed,  who,  by  the 
falcination  of  his  religion,  as  much  as  by  the 
jterror  of  his  fword,  lubjefted  fb  many  na- 
tions ;  ftiffice  it  to  fay,  that  his  empire,  fo 
founded,  was,  within  200  years  after  his 
death,  extended  by  his  fiicceflbrs,  the  kalift 
or  commanders  of  the  faithful,  over  the  north 
of  Africa  and  great  part  of  Aiia;  befides 
which  they  had  made  great  progrefs  in  the 
fouth  of  Europe,  having  overrun  almoft  al! 
Spain,  and  entered  Sitily,  Italy,  and  France. 
The  feat  of  their  government  was  efta- 
blilhed  at  Bagdad,  whence  iffued  the  man- 
dates of  their  fpiritual  defpotlfm  over  this 
wide  extent  of  territory ;  but  as  an  empire 
{o  haflily  raifed,  and  fo  unconnected  in  its 
parts,  was  not  eafily  held  together,  and  ad 
the  commander  of  the  faithful  with  the  in- 
creafe  of  power  acquired  alfo  habits  of 
luxury  ill  adapted  to  the  art  of  governing, 
their  power  was  loon  deftlned  to  fall  under 
the  fword  of  more  hardy  competitors. 

Such  competitors  were  found  in  the  Tartar 
(more  properly  Tatar)  nations,    by  whom 
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they  were  furrounded.  The  moft  ancient  re- 
cords of  this  part  of  the  world  defcribe  the 
Scythian  or  Tatar  tribes  as  the  invaders  of 
their  lefs  ferocious  neighbours.  Their  name 
has  been  very  generally  applied  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  thofe  vaft.  dcferts  and  mountains 
fpreading  from  Chma  to  the  Danube,  and 
who,  whether  of  limilar  or  different  origin, 
have  at  various  times  poured  out  their 
fwarms  on  all  the  furrounding  countries. 
The  Turkmans,  or  Turks,  were  a  tribe  of 
thefe  Tatars,  whofe  original  feat  was  beyond 
the  Cafpian  fea,  from  whence,  incited  by  the 
defire  of  plunder,  they  defcended  about  the 
year  800,  and  feized  upon  Armenia,  from 
them  called  Turcomania.  - 

At  this  time  the  Perfian  empire  was  ruled 
by  governors,  who  were  nominally  fubjeft  to 
the  Saracen  kalifs,  but  Mahmud,  the  Gaz- 
nevide,  one  of  thefe  governors,  having  ex- 
tended his  empire  *  from  Tranfbxiana  to  If* 
pahan,  and  from  the  Cafpian  fea  to  the  In- 
dus, was  inverted  by  the  kalif  with  the 
title  of  fultan.  Upon  the  fucceffion  of  his 
fon  Maffud  f  to  this  dignity,  a  body  of  Turks 
under  Tongrul  Beg  (known  in  fome  of  our 
hiftories  by  the  name  of  Tarigrolipix)  either 
invited  by  the  Perfians  as  auxiliaries,  or  at- 
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tacking  them  as  invaders  (for  the  hiftorical 
accounts  differ)  obtained  pofleffion  of  that 
kingdom.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  this 
time  that  the  Turks  embraced  the  religion  of 
Mahomed,  and  the  kalif  having  called  them 
to  his  affiftance  againft  the  rebellious  etnirs^ 
conftituted  the  victorious  Tongrul  temporal 
lieutenant  of  the  commander  of  the  faithjul  *. 
From  this  dignity  the  ftep  was  fliort  to  the 
attainment  of  the  whole  power  of  the  ka- 
lifat,  to  which  a  defcendant  of  Gengis-khan 
finally  put  an  end,  in  the  perfon  of  the  kalif 
Muftazem  -f-. 

Meanwhile  new  opponents  were  riCng 
againft  the  Turks,  who,  Icarce  fettled  in  their 
new  conquefts,  were  obliged  to  yield  them 
to  frefh  hordes  of  invaders.  The  more 
northern  Tatars  preffing  upon  the  Turks, 
as  one  fwarm  of  thofe  barbarians  inceflantly 
protruded  another,  harafTed  them  in  their 
newly  acquired  Perfian  empire,  and  finally 
obliged  them  to  relinquifh  it  in  purfuit  of 
frefh  conquefts  to  the  fouth.  It  was  about 
the  year  1200  that  the  Turks  yielded  the 
kingdom  of  Perfia  to  the  Tatars ;  but  pre- 
vioufly  to  this  they  had  themfqlves  extended 
their  arms  over  the  greater  part  of  Afia 
Minor,  whither  they  now  retreated,  and  fixed 
the  feat  of  their  empire  at  Iconium,  in  Ci* 
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licia,  fince  Karamania.  Here  top  they  were 
prefled  by  the  Tatars,  and  it  v/as  at  this 
time  that  the  European  mania  of  the  cruf 
fades  having  a  fecond  time  broken  out,  the 
Turks  found  themfelves  obliged  to  cede  the 
whole  of  Paleftine  to  the  Chriftians  ^.  It  was 
not  long  before  they  regained  this  country, 
taking  Jerufalem  -f ,  and  putting  to  the/word^ 
without  diJlindHpn  or  mercy ^  many  woman,  and 
fhild. 

The  government  which  the  celebrated  Sa-? 
lah-uddin,  (or  Saladin)  had  eflabliihed,  was 
alio  about  this  time  overthrown  by  the 
Mamluks  (who  retained  the  independent 
pof]fefIipn  of  that  country  till  the  beginning 
of  the  1 6th  century)  and  various  other  con* 
tefts  arifing  in  the  Turkifti  empire,  it  fell 
io(  a  time  into  frnall  independent  fbvcreign-- 
ties,  and  remained  without  a  head  until  the 
rife  of  Othman,  who  firft  affumed  the  name 
of  fultan,  and  from  whom  therefore  our  ac* 
count  of  the  Ottoman  race  pioperly  begins. 

Before  we  proceed  to  an  hiftorical  detai} 
pf  the  afts  of  the  feveral  fultans,  I  (hall 
briefly  notice  the  caules  of  the  former  great- 
nefs  of  the  Turks  ;  which  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following  heads : 

I  ft.  Their  conftant  thirft  after  univcrfal 

♦  A,  p.  1229.  t  A.  D.  1234. 

monarchy. 
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monarchy,  looking  on  the  whole  world  as 
their  property ;  and  the  propagation  of  their 
religion^  excited  by  ipiritual  as  well  as  tem- 
poral motives,  never  negleding  to  feize  on 
an  advantage,  as  they  were  unreftrained  by 
any  fcruples  of  injuftice,  or  of  breach  of  faith, 
oaths,  or  treaties. 

2dly.  Their  concord  in  matters  of  religion 
and  flate. 

3dly.  Their  perfbnal  courage  in  war,  ftill 
increafed  by  fuccefs,  and  by  the  enthufiafhi 
of  religion,   v 

4thly*  Their  general  devotion  to  their  {o^ 
vereign,  and  the  obedience  of  the  ibldiery  and 
people  to  their  iuperiors  and  commanders, 
to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown  in  hiftory. 

5thly.  Their  ftrift  obfervance  of  their  an- 
cient military  diicipliue,  their  military  edu- 
cation, and  the  early  acquaintance  with  arms, 
not  of  the  foldiery  only,  but  of  the  whole 
people. 

6thly.  Their  great  temperance,  and  con- 
sequent health  and  vigour  of  body. 

ythly.  The  plunder  of  their  enemies,  the 
great  rewards  attending  extraordinary  valour, 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  waiting  for  thofe 
who  died  in  battle,  and  the  road  of  honour 
and  power  being  open  to  every  common 
foldier,  who  might  hope  to  become  grand 

K  4  vizir, 
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8thly.  The  fevere  and  never  failing  in-t 
flantaneous  punishment  infli6):ed  on  difbbe* 
dience,  difloyalty,  diforder,  or  cpwardice. 

9thly.  The  military  genius  of  their  fove- 
reigns,  who  always  were  at  the  head  of  theii? 
armies,  and  their  power  unreftrained  either 
by  civil  or  religious  laws. 

lothly.  Their  great  refburces  for  recruit- 
ing their  armies,  every  Mahomedan  thinking 
himfelf  obliged,  when  called  upon,  to  take 
the  field,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  had  a 
continual  fiipply  of  troops  in  the  children  of 
their  Chriftian  captives,  whom  they  edu-? 
cated  in  the  Mahomedan  religion,  and  train- 
ed to  the  ufe  of  arms. 

Hence  it  is  very  eafy  to  account  for  the 
wide  extent  of  their  vidlories ;  nor  ought  we 
to  be  aftoniftied,  that  they  conquered  the 
whole  dominions  of  the  kalife,  the  Greel^ 
empire,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  PeloponnefuSj^ 
Servia,  Bpfnia,  Bulgaria,  Syria,  Paleftine, 
Egypt,  6fc.  particularly  when  we  recolleft 
that  their  opponents  were  ,moftly  very  inr 
ferior  to  them  in  all  the  requifites  for  mili- 
tary excellence. 

In  thofe  barbarous  ages,  when  the  Chrif- 
tian   flates,  governed   by  courtiers,   priefts. 
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or  women,  difplayed  no  traces  of  intelle6hial 
energy;  when  their  feudal  government,  their 
ignorance  of  political  oeconomy,  and  their 
want  of  lyftem  in  financial  and  military 
^rangements,  rendered  them  individually 
weak  and  contemptible ;  and  when  extended 
views  of  general  politics,  of  mutual  alii-., 
ances,  and  of  ^  balance  of  power,  being  un- 
known, they  could  not  be  confolidated  into 
one  powerful  confederacy  ;  it  was  then  that 
the  Turks  exhibited  a  fuperior  brilliancy  of 
charader,  and  built  up  a  mighty  and  extenfivc 
empire.  Their  civil  and  military  inftitutions 
were  fs^r  liiperior  to  thofe  of  their  cotempo- 
raries ;  their  temperament  of  mind  and  body, 
naturally  ardent,  was  inflamed  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  a  fanguinary  religion,  which  incited 
them  to  conquefl  by  the  mofl  flattering  pro- 
mifes  of  fenfual  gratification  j  and  they  were 
led  againft  enemies  they  defpifed  by  chiefs 
of  fingular  Ikill,  bravery,  and  ambition.  The 
Ottoman  empire,  governed  by  a  fucceflion  of 
great  men,  from  Othman  I.  to  Mahmoud  IV. 
(with  fcarcely  a  fingle  exception)  thus  ob* 
tained  an  eminent  reputation,  whilfl  it  widely 
extended  the  limits  of  its  territory, 
.  It  muft  be  owned  that  their  fame,  how- 
ever great  as  conquerors,  has  never  entitled 
them  to  any  other  homage,  has  never  ranked 
them  among  the  benefaftors  or  inflru6i:ors  of 

px^kind  i 
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maiikiad ;  they  fcarcely  deferve  even  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  i|>ecies.  Intent  upon 
\d6ix)ry,  they  lunvejiopt  at  no  means  toprofecute 
their  plan  ofuniverfal  monarchy ;  violating  every 
principle  ofjujiice  and  national  faith ;  attacking 
their  neighbours  without .  provocation^  without 
claim^  without  even  alledging  a  reafonfor  their 
condu6i\  majfacring  the  vanqu^hed  without 
pity  J  or /paring  their  lives  only  to  force  them  toi 
a  flavery  the  moji  degrading ;  feizing  on  their 
nvives  and  daughters^  filling  ^^  dijhonouring 
ihentj  regardlefs  of  the  domejiic  mifery  of  the 
unhappy  fufferer 5. 

We  have  feen,  in  other  countries,  particu* 
lar  reigns  or  epochas  marked  with  a6lion9 
as  difgraceful ;  but  that  period  or  that  reign 
was  ever  beheld  by  the  nation  itfelf,  at  leaft 
by  the  virtuous  part  of  it,  with  the  indignation 
it  delcrved ;  but  here  is  afyftem  of  wickednefi 
and  abomination  transferred  from  the  origin  of 
the  nation  to  itspojierity  to  this  very  day^  con^* 
firmed  by  their  religion^  and  approved  by  tkofi 
who  call  themf elves  the  priejis  of  God.  Where* 
ever  the  Turks  have  eflablifhed  their  domi-» 
nion,  fcience  and  commerce,  the  comforts 
and  tlie  knowledge  of  mankind,  have  alike 
decayed.  Not  only  have  they  exemplified 
barbarifm  and  intolerance  in  their  own  con* 
du£l,  but  they  have  exinguiihed  the  flame  of 
genius  and  knowledge  in    others,  breaking 

an^ 
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and  defacing  even  the  monuments  of  ancient 
art  with  a  kind  of  favage  exultation,  and 
proving  themfelves  the  real  fcourges  of  the 
human  race. 

We  now  proceed  to  an  hiflorical  furvey  of 
the  ufurpations  of  their  fbvereigns,  begin?* 
ning  with 

OTHMAN  L 

It  was  by  degrees  that  this  prince  (a  defcen^ 
dent  of  the  celebrated  Gengis-Khan)  reduced 
under  his  fubjedlion  the  diiierent  toparchies, 
or  petty  fovereignties,  into  which  the  Turk- 
man empire  of  Karamania  had  fallen.  When 
he  firft  aiTumed  the  title  of  fultan,  he  pof- 
ieiied  the  fbvereignty  of  a  fmall  diftrid):,  the 
icapital  of  which  was  Kard-chifar.  Here  he 
eftablifhed  his  government,  and,  purfuing  his 
conquefls,  took  Prufa  in  Bithynia,  and  made 
it  the  feat  of  the  Ottoman  empire  or  king- 
dom  (for  not  till  the  taking  of  Conflanti- 
nople  did  the  fultans  aifume  the  title  of  im- 
perator)  which  now  extended  over  the  great- 
left  part  of  Afia  Minor.  He  died  in  13289 
and  was  fucceeded  by 

ORKHAJjT. 

This  prince  having  taken  Nik6  by  (urpriie, 
and  made  (laves  of  all  its  inhabitants,  re- 
moved his  court  thither.     When  he  had  ex- 

tended 
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tended  his  conquefts  to  the  Hellefpont,  his 
ambition  and  zeal  to  propagate  Mahomeda- 
nifm  would  not  lufFer  him  to  flop  there ;  he 
crofled  it,  and  took  Gallipoli.  He  died  in 
1359,  liaving  been  a  moft  unjuft  and  inve- 
terate enemy  to  the  Chriftians. 

AMURAT    I. 

Succeeded  to  his  predecefTor's  projefts  of 
ufurpation  of  the  country,  and^  extirpation 
of  the  religion  of  the  Chriftians. 

He  took  Adrianople  in  1362,  and  made 
it  the  feat  of  his  empire,  as  moft  conveniently 
(eated  to  extend  his  conquefts  on  the  Chrif- 
tians. Amurat,  as  has  been  before  obferved, 
formed  the  celebrated  body  of  foldiers  called 
yenilkari  (or  janifaries)  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  ftrength  of  the  Turkifti  army.  He 
took  Servia,  and  its  capital  NifTa,  and  Ap- 
polonia  near  Mount  Athos.  Having  a  quar- 
rel with  the  fultan  of  Karamania,  he  fubdued 
his  country,  but  did  not  dethrone  him,  as  he 
was  his  fon  in  law,  but  thus  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  extenfive  empire  of  the  Otto^- 
mans  in  Afia, 

Amurat  was  ftabbed,  in  1 390,  by  a  wounded 
Chriftian  foldier,  after  he  had  gained  a  great 
battle;  in  which  he   gave   no  pardon,  and 
majfacred  afterwards  an  incredible  number  of 
Qhrifiiani.     Ever  fiivje  this  event,  all  Chrif* 

tiar\ 
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tian  ambafladors  and  their  {uite,  admitted 
to  the  fultan's  prefence,  are  held  by  both 
their  arms  by  two  chamberlains  during  the 
time  they  are  in  the  audience  room.  He  fub-/ 
dued  a  great  part  of  Thrace,  (or  Romania) 
leaving  to  the  Greek  emperor  little  more 
than  the  city  of  Conftanthiople. 

BAYAZET    I. 

On  his  acceflion  to  the  throne  he  immediate- 
ly Jirangled  his  younger  brother  Jacub.  This 
was  the  firft  inftance  of  the  iangumary  cus- 
tom, afterwards  io  frequent,  of  putting  to 
death  princes  of  the  royal  blood. 

In  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  he  took  Cra- 
tova  in  Servia,  which  was  yielded  to  him  on 
condition  that  the  Chriftian  inhabitants  fhould 
depart  with  life  and  liberty ;  but  he  fent  fol- 
diers  after  them,  and  murdered  them  all 
without  mercy.  He  entered  into  Bofnia, 
and  brought  away  all  the  inhabitants  whom 
he  judged  ufeful,  and  made  (laves  of  them. 
He  croffed  the  Dajiube  (the  firft  time  the 
Turks  pafTed  it)  and  committed  horrid  cruel- 
ties in  Walachia,  from  which  he  afterwards 
exaded  a  yearly  tribute.  He  befieged  Con« 
ftkntinople  twice,  and  had  nearly  taken  it ; 
but  the  great  Tamerlane  came  to  its  relief, 
and  overcame  Bayazet  in  the  greateft  battle 
that  was  ever  fought.    Being  taken  prifoner, 

he 
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he  was  put  into  an  iron  cage  (as  he  told  Ta- 
merlane he  would  have  done  by  him  had  he 
been  his  prifbner)  againft  the  bars  of  which 
he  beat  out  his  brains  in  13 99-  Nature  has 
not  produced  many  more  cruel  and  mercilefe 
tyrants,  nor  ever  a  more  inveterate  enemy 
to  Chriftians,  or  to  all  countries  he  thought 

< 

he  could  conquer.  The  Turks  were  now  ar- 
rived at  the  height  of  cruelty,  treachery, 
and  thirft  of  conqueft. 

MAHOMET   L 

Soon  after  his  acceffion  he  killed  his  brothers; 
fome  of  them  not  till  after  a  long  civil  war. 
He  iregained  all  his  father  had  loft,  but  had 
not  time  to  augment  it  much,  as  he  died  in 
1422. 

* 

AMURAT   11. 

Eldeft  fon  of  Mahomet.  He  ftrangled  his 
brother  Muftafa.  In  1432,  he  took  The(Ei- 
lonica  (or  Salonica)  and  put  men,  women, 
and  children  to  the  fword,  except  thofe  re- 
ferved  for  luft  or  hard  labour.  The  cruel- 
ties here  committed  cannot  be  defcribed,  any 
more  than  the  horrid  ravages  which  he  com-- 
roitted  in  Hungary.  He  invaded  and  fub- 
dued  Servia  (contrary  to  his  league  with  the 
prince  of  it,  his  father-in-kw)  deftroying  all 
before  him*  He  entered  into  Traniilvania, 
*  and 
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and  killed  men,  women,  and  children,  as  far  as 
ho  penetrated ;  he  did  the  lame  in  Walachia, 
and  burnt  the  villages  and  towns ;  all  kinds 
of  tortures  and  cruelty,  in  its  mo&L  dreadful 
ihape,  was  pra£lifed  on  the  Chriftians.  The 
famous  Scanderbeg,  a  native  of  Epirus,  great* 
ly  checked  him* 

In  1445^  Anmrat  took  Peloponnefus  ahd 
all  Greece ;  he  facrificed  600  prilfbners  to  the 
foul  of  his  father,  ravaged  the  country,  and 
deftroyed  every  thing  pleaiant,  beautiful,  and 
grand,  and  repeated  his  accuftomed  cruelties. 
He  greatly  enlarged  the  Turkilh  dominions, 
augmented  the  body  of  jani2sarie$,  and  made 
them  more  formidable  than  they  had  beeu 
before*  This  cruel  tyrant  and  invader  of 
Chriftian  ftates  died  of  age,  and  grief  at  his 
ill  fuccefe  againft  Scanderbeg,  \n  Auguft 
1450;  he  was,  however,  more  faithful  in 
obferving  treaties  than  any  of  his  predecel- 
ibrs,  or  even  than  his  opponent  the  king  of 
Hungary ;  but  he  never  made  treaties  but  in 
diftrefs,  and  when  he  defpaired  of  conquer-^ 
ing. 

MAHOMET   IL 

The  greatefl  warrior  of  all  the  Turkifh  ful* 
tans,  and  the  greateft  monfler  that  ever  fate 
on  the  throne  of  the  Ottomans,  or  any  other 
throne*     Mahomet  IL  eldeft  fon  of  the  late 

Amurat, 
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Amurat,  began  his  infamous  reign  by  the 
murder  of  his  two  brothers*  His  next  a£l 
was  to  offer  a  league  with  the  emperor  of 
Conftantinople  and  the  defpot  of  Servia,  his 
grandfather  by  the  mother's  fide,  and  at  thtf 
£ime  time  to  make  preparation  for  the  fiege 
of  Conftantinople.  He  never  kept  his  word, 
his  promifes,  his  leagues,  or  even  his  moft 
fblemn  oaths  on  the  Koran,  longer  than  fuited 
his  purpofe^  He  was  a  monfter  of  perfidy^ 
of  cruelty^  and  injuftice,  and  he  is  "  the 
gloty  of  the  annals  of  the  Ottoman  race.'*^ 

He  took  Conftantinople  the  29th  of  May, 
1453.   "  T^^  emperor  was^  happily  for  him, 
killed  in  defending  it.     The  barbarians  en- 
tered the  city,  howling  more  horribly  than 
tlie  beafts  of  the  forcft  with  thirft  of  blood  ; 
they  flew  defencelefs  men,  women,  and  chil-* 
dren,  by  thoufimds,  without  the  leaft  refpeft 
to  dignity  or  beauty,  to  age  or  youth,  to  fex 
or  condition.      All  who  could  fled  to  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  hoping  that  the  fa- 
crednefs  of  the  place  would  infpire  refped 
for  the  dudes  of  man,  of  whatever  religion 
he  be  ;  they  were  there  all  flain,  except  a 
very  few,  referved  for  purpofes  worfe  than 
death ;  and  the  church  was  converted  into  a 
ftable.     Every  common  foldier  had  permif- 
fion,  for  three  days,  to  maflacre,  to  \'iolate, 
and  to  pillage  without   reftraint.      Riches 

were 
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\vere  worfe  than  poverty,  and  beauty  worfb 
than  deformity.  A  hundred  thoufand  bar- 
barians iatisfied  thdir  avaricd;  their  favagd 
cruelty,  and  their  brutal  luft,  or  iall.  No 
tongue  Can  defcribe  their  mifery.  Three 
long  days  ind  three  long  nights  the  air  was 
fliaken  with  their  cries.  The  fultan  heard 
it  in  his  camp,  and  it  lulled  him  to  fleep; 
The  dogs  ran  into  the  fields  hd\Vlin2  with 
tompallion^  or  leaped  into  the  fea. 

"  After  three  days,  the  few  Chriftians; 
ilpared  for  the  cruel  purpofes  of  the  cdn-* 
querorsj  were  drivdn  like  hogs  iiito  the  fields; 
The  fiiltan  entered  the  city ;  his  horie  waS 
(topped  fbmetimes  by  heaps  of  the  fla\ighter- 
6d,  and  fometimes  waded  through  pools  of 
blood.  He  made  in  the  holy  temple  of  St; 
Sophia  a  lumptuous  fcaft  for  his  pafhas  and 
officers^  and  as  he  fate  bantjuctting  he  caufed 
to  be  killed,  for  hii  diverfion  and  that  of  his 
guefts,  great  numbers  Of  his  pfifbners  of  the 
firft  diftinftion  for  birth^  eminence;  and  learn- 
ing, among  whom  were  many  of  the  late  em- 
peror's relations ;  and  thefe  feafts  he  repeated 
daily  till  he  had  deftroyed  all  the  Grecian  no- 
bility^ priefts,  and  J>erfons  of  learning  or  note, 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  of  both  iexes 
iand  all  ages.  Many  Venetian  fenators^  and 
Genoefe  nobles,  and  rich  merchants,  were 

L  among 
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among  the  prifr.ners ;  they  were  in  like  xniA* 
iler  murdered  for  his  diverfion  while  he  was 
feafting,  and  to  entertain  his  court/* 

Thus  ended  the  Greek  empire  ! 

Thus  was  founded  the  feat  of  the  Turkifh 
empire,  which  Chriftian  princes  have  fince 
thought  it  juftice  to  defend  from  the  att^ks 
of  other  Chriftian  princes,  and  from  the 
ftniggles  of  the  wretched  remainder  of  an 
injured  and  unhappy  people,  evcF  fince  liv- 
ing in  naiferablc  bondage  ! 

Unprovoked,  the  Turks  attacked  them,  and 
never  ceafed  till  they  had  ufurped  the  throne 
of  their  empire,  as  they  had  done  thofe  q£ 
fd  naany  other  ftates  and  kingdoms,  murder- 
ing millions  in  cold  blood,  and  by  tortures 
of  the  moft  unheard  of  barbarity* 

He  took  Servia,  and  the  empire  of  Tra- 
pizonde,  putting  all  the  family,  of  the  em-^ 
peror  to  death*  After  triumphing  over  the 
Venetians,  be  took  Otranto  in  Italy,  and 
murdered  all  the  inhabitants,  according  ta 
the  Turkifh  cuflom,  except  a  few  he  ehofc 
out  to  make  (laves  of* 

He  died  (by  poifon  as  fuppofed)  in  the 
year  1481,  after  having  put  to  death  above 
800,000  Chriflians  of  both  fexes^ 
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BAYAZET    IL 

Eldeft  fbn  of  the  late  fultan,  had  a  long 
tivil  war  to  luftaiii  againft  his  brothers^ 
whom  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  feizing 
and  putting  to  death  when  he  fucceeded  to 
the  throne.  He  formed  a  projed  of  putting 
to  death  the  whole  corps  of  janizaries,  but,. 
as  it  was  difcovered,  it  became  impracticable. 
He  attacked  without  provocation  the  Vene- 
tians, and  committed  horrid  maffacres  :  he 
ialfo  attacked  the  Egyptians^  After  a  trou- 
blefome  reign,  he  was  depofed  by  his  fon, 
and  poifoned,  in  1512^ 

SELIM    I. 

The  grpateft  monfter  of  this  monftrous 
racew  After  poifbning  his  father,  he  ftrangled 
his  elder  brother,  and  murdered  his  five  fons| 
he  caught  another  brother^  and  ftrangled 
him  alfo*  He  made  great  conquefts  over 
the  PerfianSj  and  in  Afia,  and  took  Cairo 
•after  a  hard  ftruggle  with  the  Mamaluks* 
After  lai  bloody  reign,  he  died  a  lamentable 
death  of  a  cancer  in  his  reins,  as  he  was 
planning  an  attack  on  Italy  and  Rhodes,  in 
September  1520.  He  commanded  his  fbn 
to  turn  his  arms  againft  the  Chriftians,  and 
left  him  maoy  bloody  precepts. 

.   L  z  SOLIMAN 
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SO  LI  MAN    II. 

Having  freed  himfelf  from  apprchcnfioii 
on  the  fide  of  Perfia  and  Egypt,  he  direfted 
his  attempts  againft  th^  Chriftians,  and  foori 
took  Rhodes  from  the  knights  of  St.  John, 
who  had  held  it  for  two  hundred  years.  The 
fentiments  of  the  Turks  may  be  gathered 
^  from  his  fpeeches  to  the  grand  mafter,  after 
he  had  figned,  and  fworn  to  obferve,  the  ca- 
pitulation. 

*'  Although  I  might  jujily  and  worthily 
•*  infringe  the  articles  I  have  prefcribed 
"  with  llich  an  enemy  (that  is^  a  Chrijitan) 
"  from  whofe  deferved  punilhment  neither 
faith  nor  oath  ought  to  Jiay  a  moft  juft  con- 
queror ;  yet  I  have  determined  to  be  gra- 
"  cious  and  liberal  to  thee  if  thou  wilt,  by 
*'  well-doings,  amend  thy  life,  and  I  will 
**  give  thee  great  preferment  in  my  fcrvice," 
&c.  The  grand  mafter  in  a  noble  Ipeech 
{mfwered,  "  that  he  preferred  death  ;**  which 
fo  aftonifhed  Soliman,  that  he  promifed  to 
obferve  the  articles  of  the  capitulation.  On 
the  grand  mafter's  departure  from  Rhodes, 
Soliman  told  him,  **  What  I  have  done  unto 
"  thee  was  not  for  hatred,  •  but  defire  of  fo* 
*'  vereignty.*'— -"  I  need  not  war  for  riches*' 
(in  that  he  fpoke  not  truths  as  the  Turkifh 
hiftory  proves  by  fafts)  "  but  for  honour, 

"  fame, 
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•*  fame^  and  immortality,  aii^  the  extenfion 
^*  of  my  empire ;  for  it  is  the  property  of  a 
•*  ibvereign,  rgyallydefcended,  by  ftronghand 
**  to  take  from  others,  and  to  invade  others, 
**  not  from  a  covetous  mind,  but  from  the 
**  honourable  defire  of  rule  and  fbvereignty  ; 
**  for  whilft  my  neighbour  ftandeth  I  count 
**  it  juft  by  force  of  arms  to  remove  him." 

He  then  attacked  Hungary,  took  Buda, 
and  murdered  the  garrifon^  v^^hich  had  capitu^ 
lated.    He  entered  into  Auftria  with  fire  and 
fword  :   "  T'he  old  wer§  JJairij  the  young  led 
into  captivity^  WQmen  raviflied  before  their 
hujband's  faces^  and  th^n  jlain  with  their 
children^  infants  ript  QUt  of  their  mother^ s 
wombs  J  others  taken  from  their  breajisy  cut  in 
"  pieces^  or  thrufi  upon  pointed Jia^es^  and  other 
**  incredible  cruelties ^^*     J-Je  laid  fiege  to  Vi- 
enna,  but  finding  a  mpft  defperate  refiftance 
raifed  the  fiege,   and  before   he   withdrew 
maffacred  all  his  prifqwrs^  men^  women^  and 
children.     This  fiege  coft  him  80,000  men. 
He  made  John  king  of  Hungary  tributary 
to  him,  entered  again  into  Auftria,  and  re-^ 
peated   his    cruelties,    killing  at   ope   time 
4,000  prifoners.    He  took,  in  153455  Bagdad, 
all  AfTyria,  and  Mefopotamia,  formerly  fepa- 
rate  kingdoms,  but  then  belonging  to  Perfia^ 
He  lent  200,000  men  into  Macedonia,  to  be 
tranlported  into  Italy,  and  actually  landed  a, 
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part  of  this  army  in  Apulia,  and  took  Cafi 
trum-  Turning  his  forces,  however,  from 
Italy  againft  the  Venetians,  he  befieged 
Corfu,  but  not  fucceeding,  he  carried  away 
1 6,000  young  people  of  the  ifland  into  per-. 
petual  flavery,  yet  made  other  conquefts  on 
them  during  a  long  war.  Irlt  again  came 
to  Buda,  and  converted  Hungary  into  a 
Turkifh  province,  making  an  alliance  with 
the  French  to  attack  the  Emperor,  He 
made  a  fruitlefs  attempt  on  Malta,  but  car- 
ried off  from  Goza  6,300  young  people  into 
flavery.  The  Turks  then  attacked  and  took 
Tripoly,  belonging  to  the  order  of  Malta, 
but  did  not  keep  the  capitulations,  as  they 
faid  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  ivith  dags.  All 
Pafha  of  Buda  invaded  Upper  Hungary,  and 
took  Temefwar,  and,  contrary  to  th^  qapitula", 
^ton^  murdered  the  garrifen. 

Soliman,  being  fufpicious  of  his  fon  Muftafa^ 
caufed  him  to  be  ftrangled  in  his  prefence,  but 
afterwards  found  he  was  innocent ;  he  ftran-? 
gled  alfo  Muftafa's  fon.  Chihangar,  another 
fon  of  Soliman,  killed  himfelf  in  defpair.  He 
caufed  a  third  fon  Bavazet,  together  with 
five  of  his  children,  to  be  ftrangled.  He 
fent  a  fleet  and  army  againft  Malta,  attacked 
it  a  fccond  time,  and  took  the  fort  of  St. 
.Elmo;  but  meeting  with  great  k)fs  raifed 
^he  fiege.  In  Ihort,  after  doing  in  various 
I  pait% 
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parts  of  the  world  much  mifchicf  to  the 
Chriftians,  and  committing  every  where 
great  cruelties,  he  died  of  a  bloody  flux,  the 
4th  of  September,  1566, 

SELIM    II. 

Set  the  ruinous  example  to  his  jfucceflbrs 
of  not  going  himfelf  to  the  wars,  but  carried 
them  on  by  his  lieutenants.  He  (bon  fought 
a  pretence  to  declare  war  againft  the  Vene- 
tians, who,  in  this  bloody  conteft,  loft  Cyprus 
and  a  part  of  Dalmatia.  He  font  an  army 
into  Moldavia  againft  the  way wode.  At  kft 
a  peace  was  made,  to  which  the  Turks  fwore 
fcven  times ;  yet  the  waywode  was  murdered 
by  the  palha,  unmindful  of  his  oaths.  They 
then  overran  all  Moldavia,  putting  all  the 
nobility,  and  many  thoufands  of  others,  to  the 
(word ;  and  all  Walachia  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  in  1574.  The  9th  of  De-» 
cember  this  lame  year  Selim  died* 

AMUR  AT    ni. 

Eldeft  fon  of  the  late  fiiltan,  whofe  death 
was  concealed,  as  was  ulual,  till  the  new  fiil- 
tan  was  arrived.  The  janizaries,  who  had 
a  cuftom  in  interregnums  to  plunder  and  even 
maflacre  their  fellow-citizens,  Chriftians 
jmd  Jews,  were  difappointed  and  murmured  ; 
h?  was  obliged  to  give  them  large  fums  to 

\.  4  appeafg 
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appeafe  them.  He,  on  his  accefCon,  paufed 
five  of  his  brethren  to  bp  ftrangled  in  his 
prefence.  Though  he  was  of  a  peacefiil 
temper,  he  continued  his  father's  wars,  ber 
caufe  he  feared  to  be  thought  to  degenerate 
from  the  Ottoman  princes,  but  went  not 
himfelf  into  thp  field.  In  Oftober  1575,  he 
penetrated  into  Ruflia  and  Poland,  and  made 
great  flaughter.  It  was  debated  in  the  divan,) 
"whether  the  league  with  the  Chriftians  or 
Perfians  fhould  be  broken ;  for  they  hold  it 
lawful,  when  it  is  the.intereft  of  the  empire, 
to  break  all  oaths  and  treaties  with  thofe  of 
a  different  faith  with  themfelves.  It  was 
determined  tp  make  war  againft  Perfia.  The 
event  of  thisi  war  \vas  favourable  to  him.  It 
was  attended  with  their  ufual  cruelties.  The 
janizaries  having  now  loft  their  fubmiffion^ 
and  in  a  great  part  their  difcipline,  began  to, 
kill  their  commanders  whenever  they  were, 
diflatisfied  with  them.  Amurat  had  permitte4 
their  children  to  be  enrolled  in  their  corps. 
He  made  war  on  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
and,  as  ufual,  caufed  much  'defblation.  Ho 
died  t|ie  i8th  of  January  1595* 

MAHOMED    IQ. 

Eldeft  fon  of  the  late  fultan.  He  put  to  death 
£^11  his  brothers  (in  number  nineteen)  and 
^fl  of  his  father's  wives,  whom  he  luppofed 

migh^ 
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fnight  be  with  child.  The  janizaries,  not- 
withftanding  the  new  fuhan's  prefence,  plun- 
dered the  city,  and  had  nearly  killed  their 
iiiltan  and  plundered  the  palace.  He  car- 
ried on  his  wars  againft  the  German  em- 
peror by  his  pafhas,  but  not  being  luccefsfu!, 
he  went  himfelf  to  Buda  with  200,000  men, 
and  having  taken  Agria,  returned  to  Con- 
llantinople.  This  war  was  carried  on  with 
various  fuccels,  but  with  great  fury.  When 
the  Turks  took  Alba-regalis,  by  capitulation, 
the  Chriftians  were  to  march  out  in  fafety 
with  their  arms,  but  the  Turks  put  them  all 
to  death,  as  well  inhabitants  as  3,000  foldiers. 
The  infblence  of  the  janizaries  became  ytxj 
great,  and  they  were  continually  mutinying 
and  fighting  with  the  other  foldiers.  The 
pafhas  in  many  prq>'inces  rebelled,  and  the 
fultan  through  fear  made  peace  with  them, 
pardoned  them,  and  confirmed  them  in  their 
offices;  but  he  put  to  death  other  palhas 
who  were  in  his  power,  which  caulcd  thofe 
who  had  any  thing  to  apprehend  to  rebel  again. 
He  put  to  death  his  own  ion  and  his  fbn's 
mother,  on  fufpiciou  of  a  defign  to  dethrone 
him.  The  janizaries  attempted  to  depofe 
him.  Whilft  treating  with  the  emperor  of 
Germany  for  peace,  the  fultan  died  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  January  1 604. 

ACHMET 
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A  C  H  M  E  T  1. 

The  fecond  ion  (the  eldeft  having  been  ftrang^ 
led  by  his  father)  fucceeded  to  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  The  Turks  were  not  earneft 
with  the  negotiation  for  peace,  but  wanted  to 
deceive  and  fall  on  the  Germans ;  the  war 
therefore  continued,  but  at  length  peace  was 
concluded  in  1607*  There  was  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  his  other  wars  with  dif-^ 
ferent  nations*  He  died  15th  November 
1617*, 

MUSTAFA    L 

The  brother  of  the  late  fultan,  who  had  been 
prefer ved,  but  with  fuch  fecrecy  that  it  was 
fcarcely  known  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead. 
During  his  brother's  reign,  the  council  had 
determined  he  fhould  be  preferved,  as  Achmet 
was  but  fifteen  years  old,  and  there  were  only 
thefe  two  heirs  to  the  throne,  but  that  he 
ihould  be  kept  in  clofe  confinement.     MuA 

*  In  his  23d  year,  he  beat  his  fultana,  who  was  mother 
of  a  daughter,  and  wounded  and  trod  on  her,  becaufe  flie  had 
ftrangled  one  of  his  fifters  flaves,  of  whom  he  had  become 
enamoured.  The  fultana,  having  heard  of  this  amour, 
fent  for  her,  ftrangled  her,  and  put  her  clothes  on  one  of  her 
ewn  (laves,  whom  ihe  fent  to  the  fultan,  and  on  her  return 
firangled  her  alfo,  as  ihe  had  done  many  others,  who  appeared 
to  be  with  child  of  the  fultan.— -7%/^  anecdote  Jbtws  tbf  di^ 
fpotifm  of  this  government^  even  among  the  %vomen  oftbefe-^ 
rag/ie, 

tefa. 
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tafa,  being  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was 
drawn  out  of  a  cell,  and  proclaimed  fultan. 
He  became  uncommonly  cruel;  he  caufed 
young  Ofman,eldeft  fbnof  Achraet,to  be  con- 
fined under  a  ftrong  guard,  and  put  to  death 
the  other  fons  of  Achmet.  He  offered  many 
indignities  to  the  Chriftian  ambaffadors— in- 
deed, in  the  laft  reign,  the  Europeans  in  Con- 
ftantinoplc  were  all  ordered  to  be  flain,  but 
the  vizir  and  other  great  officers  diffuaded 
the  foltan  from  this  ftcp.  When  Achmet  had 
children  of  his  own,  it  was  determined  to  put 
Muftafa,  his  brother,  to  death  ;  and  though  it 
was  concluded  in  the  council  of  the  divan, 
yet  Achmet  was  diverted  from  it  by  omens. 

When  an  emperor  mounted  the  throne,  it 
was  ufual  to  put  to  death  his  brothers  and 
nephews  ;  but  when  he  had  children  grown 
up,  he  entrufted  them  with  governmentSt 
and  the  command  of  armies ;  this  cuftom 
had  now  ceafed.  When  the  father  died, 
the  vizir  kept  his  death,  if  poffible,  fecret 
till  the  new  fultan  arrived,  who  gene- 
rally contrived  to  feize  his  brothers  and 
put  them  to  death ;  (bmetimes  they  fled, 
but  they  were  generally  caught  fooner  or 
later,  and  put  to  death.  It  is  for  this  reafon, 
that  the  fultan  always  goes  to  fome  moiijue  in 
the  city  to  public  prayers  every  Friday,  or 
iljows  himfelf  in  public,  for  otherwife  the 

people 
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people  imagine  he  is  dead^  and  make  a  re« 
bellion. 

When  the  late  fultan,  Achmet,  found  death 
approach,  his  counfcUors  advifed  him  to  fet- 
tle the  fucceflion.  His  own  children  were 
young.  He  fent  for  his  brother,  and  told  him 
his  refolution  of  making  choice  of  him  to 
fucceed  to  the  throne,  which  much  amazed 
him,  as  the  empire  belonged  to  his  own  fon. 
He  recommended  to  him  the  children  he  had 
by  the  fultana,  entreating  him  to  ufe  them  as 
he  had  done  him»  leaving  the  children  he  had 
by  concubines  to  his  difcretioa. 

Muftafa,  by  his  cruelties,  became  fb  odious, 
that  the  grand-vizir,  who  was  gone  again  ft 
the  Perfians,  returned  with  his  army,  de» 
pofed  him,  not  having  reigned  a  year,  and  fent 
him  to  his  prifon  again,  and  placed  Ofmaq 
Qii  the  thronCf 

OSMAN    L 

He  fent  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean, 
landed  at  Manfredoni?,  and  carried  of  i  ,600 
flaves.  He  made  war  againfl  Poland,  and 
marched  hiipfelf  at  the  head  of  300,000  men, 
with  300  field  pieces  and  1 00  Rouble  cannon, 
but  he  had  no  fuccefs,  and  W^  reduced  to  fue 
for  peace. 

Coatrary  to  the  will  and  advice  of  his 

qainifters,  the  fultan  married,  without  any 

pomp^ 
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pomp,  the  grandchild  of  a  fultana  who  had 
been  married  to  a  pafha,  only  for  her  beauty, 
which  was  ill- interpreted,  his  anceftors  of 
late  years  not  ufiially  taking  wives,  efpecially 
of  a  Turkifli  race,  on  account  of  their  re* 
lations. 

The  jfultan,  who  had  been  difcontented 
with  the  janizaries  ever  fince  his  difgrace  m 
Poland,  meditated  revenge  againft  them,  and 
the  abolition  of  a  corps  now  grown  too  for- 
midable, mutinous,  and  meddling  with  thego* 
vernment,  and  having  loft  their  ancient  dis- 
cipline and  iubordination.  The  janizariea 
had,  contrary  to  their  inftitution,  married,  and 
entered  into  trades ;  their  children  were  alio 
janizaries,  a  privilege  conceded  them  in  a  for- 
mer reign,  and  they  were  more  pleafed  to  ftay 
at  home,  than  to  face  the  dangers  of  a  foreign 
campaign.  His  vizir  promifed  to  provide 
him  a  new  foldiery  of  the  Curds  (who  inhabit 
the  mountains  between  Smyrna  and  Mount 
Lebanon,)  40,000  of  whom  were  to  be  en- 
rolled as  his  body  guards ;  that  the  paihas 
of  the  provinces  fhould  train  up  to  arms  a 
certain  number  of  the  inhabitants,  to  be 
ready  to  ferve  in  foreign  wars,  and  to  conftiT 
tute*  a  greater  army  than  any  of  his  prede- 
ceflbrs,  and  enable  him  to  make  greater  con- 
quefts  at  far  lefs  expence.  It  was  agrieed  be-: 
tween  the  fultan  and  vizir,  that  the  former 

(hould 
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fliould  go  Into  Afia  on  fome  pretence^  as  tRat 
of  going  to  viiit  Mecca,  or  to  reduce  Sidon^ 
which  had  rebelled ;  but  the  fultan  was  not 
cautious  enough  in  his  preparations,  melting 
metals,  conveying  away  all  his  treafures,,  and 
ufing  imprudent  expreffions  and  threats  to  the 
janizaries.  In  the  mean  time  the  vizir  had 
provided  20^00  men  in  Afia  to  be  depended 
upon^  befides  the  emir  of  Sidon^  whom  he  had 
gained,  under  pretence  of  a  war  againft  Perfia* 
At  Damafcus,  the  fiiltan  was  to  cut  off  all  his 
guards,  and  ftay  there  till  he  had  regulated 
his  new  army,  then  to  return  to  Conftanti* 
nople,  and  root  out  the  janizaries^  fpahies^ 
tamariots,  and  all  their  officers,  to  fettle  a  new 
government,  and  change  the  name  of  the 
city.  He  then  hoped  to  conquer  all  Chrift^ 
cndom,  in  the  mean  time  he  was  to  live  in 
friendfhip  with  all  powers* 

Certainly  this  was  a  welUgrounded  defign^ 
and  the  reformation  of  the  army  had  become 
neceflary ;  the  empire  languiihed  under  in* 
folent  and  lazy  flaves,  and  the  fultan  found 
himfelf  dependent  on  the  janizaries  for  life  or 
death,  peace  or  waf.  A  civil  conteft,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  produced  j  for  the  fbl-* 
diery  in  Europe  would  have  fet  up  another 
fultan ;  but  he  had  all  the  treafure,  and  if  ho- 
fucceeded,  he  would  have  faved  an  immenfis 

expence  $ 
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expehce  ;  for  the  janizaries  confumed  all  thd 
revenues  of  the  empire* 

The  foidiery,  however,  oppofed  the  depart 
ture  of  the  fukan,  and  threatened  to  iet  up 
ai^other  in  his  place^     They  ran  to  the  fe- 
ragliOf  but  without  arms,  and  demanded  that 
he  fhould  remain  in  the  city  of  Conftanti- 
toople;  that  he  (hould  •  deli ver  up  the-  visiir 
and  0ther  great  officers  accufed  by  them  of 
conipiring  againft  the  ftate#  The  fultan  con- 
tented not  to  go  to  Afia,  but  refufed  to  de- 
liver up  thofe  whom  they  demanded,  and 
perfiiaded  them  to  flay  till  Saturday,  which 
was  council  day — this  happened  on  Wed- 
nefday,  7th  May,  1622.     The  next  day  the 
tumult    began    again,   and   the   vizir    ad- 
vifed  the  fultan  to  go  to  Afia  in  his  own 
boats,  but  he  refufed.     The  vizir  appeared 
to  appeafe  them,  but  they  cut  him  in  pieces. 
The  emperor  then  endeavoured  to  get  over 
to  Afia,  but  not   fucceeding,   he  hid   him- 
felf  in  a  private  place.     The  rebels  demand- 
ed their  fultan  and  more  facrifices,  and  faid 
they  muft  have  a  fultan,  and  if  he  would  not 
appear,  they  would .  make  another  :  having 
waited  fbme  time,   they   refolved  to   enter 
the  palace,  but  took  a  folemn  oath  not  to 
plunder  it ;  they  there  killed  the  kiflar-aga, 
and  not  finding  fultan  Ofman,  they  demand- 
ed Muftafa,  who  had  been  dethroned ;  they 

found 
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found  him  in  a  vault,  where  Ofinan  had  put 
him,  with  two  negro  women^  They  car- 
ried Muftafa  to  the  old  feraglio,  and  there 
kft  him;  Ofinan  carhe  out  after  their  de- 
parture, and  having  conlulted  with  Ibme  of 
his  friends,  it  was  refolved  to  fetid  to  the 

women  of  the  old  fcraglio  to  put  Muftafa  to 
death ;  but  he  had  a  party  among  thefe  women^ 
and  the  noife  alarmed  the  guards  whcj  refcued 
him*  The  next  day  the  fultan  went  to  the 
college  of  the  janizaries,  and  by  intreaties 
had  nearly  prevailed,  but  for  the  indifcretion 
of  the  janizary  aga,  who,  being  too  zealous 
for  him,  began  to  threaten  the  janizaries-,  whd 
thereupon  flew  him  and  others  who  camd 
with  Ofman*  Him  they  carried  to  the  new 
fultan,  who  only  nodded  confent  to  what 
they  propofed,  and  he  was  fent  as  a  prifoner 
to  the  Seven  Towers.  The  hew  vizir  made 
by  Muftafa  knew  the  ftorm  might  pafs  over 
if  Ofman  lived ;  a  confultation  therefore  was 
held  by  the  chief  officers,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  fearch  how  many  of  the  blood  royal 
were  left  alive^  that  if  two  remained  Ofman 
Ihould  be  put  to  death.  Two  of  his  brothers 
were  found ;  one  about  twelve  the  other  about 
feven  years  of  age,  and  the  vizir  then  Went 
with  executioners  to  the  prifon,  and  ftrangled 
Ofman.  The  foldiers,  who  did  not  intend  to 
go  lb  far,  foon  repented  4     The  pafha  of  Er* 

zeruii  . 
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Kcrtin  broke  out  in  open  rebellion^  and  de» 
clared  himfelf  the  avenger  of  his  prince's 
blood* 

MUSTAFA   I.    (n-inthr$ned.) 

On  Saturday,  ift  June  1622^  the  capi-aga 
or  major-domo  having  received  a  fecret  order 
to  remove  the  brothers  of  the  late  fultan 
Ofinan  from  their  lodgings^  and  in  the  night 
to  ftrangle  them  ;  as  he  was  performing  his 
command,  aided  with  a  few  of  his  execu-^ 
tioners  to  carry  away  the  princes,  they  cried 
out ;  the  pages  running  to  the  noife,  and  en-* 
couraged  by  the  kiflar-aga,  who  had  fome 
fufpicion,  without  further  examination  killed 
the  capi*^ag4,  almod  every  order  of  men 
having  now  rifen  againft  their  own  chief* 
That  night  they  fent  fecretly  to  the  janizaries 
and  fpahies*  The  foldiers  returned  in  fury 
to  the  court  in  favour  of  the  pages,  and  de* 
manded  juflice  againfl  thoie  who  thus  Would 
have  made  an  end  of  the  Ottoman  race^ 
only  this  Muftafa  being  left  ahve,  who  was 
ib  holy  a  faint  that  he  would  not  people  the 
world  with  (inners,  nor  endure  any  woman 
near  him#  The  innocent  lultan  protefted  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter;  and  that  if  luch 
cdmmand  was  procured,  it  was  obtained  frau- 
dulently* He  was  eafily  believed  himfelf, 
but  his  mother  (another  Livia)  and  Daout 

M  Pafha, 
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Pafha,.  who  had  married  her  daughter,  were 
vehemently  fufpcfled.  This  tumult  was  how- 
ever appeafed.  The  ftate  of  the  empire  was 
deplorable :  the  fbvereign  an  idiot,  the  next 
heir  a  child,  and  all  the  great  men  and 
foldiers  either  deftroyed,  or  mutinous,  or 
corrupted. 

The  Perfians  feized  this  opportunity  to 
recover  the  province  and  city  of  Bagdad. 
Had  the  Chriftian  princes  opened  their 
eyes,  they  might  alfo  have  regained  much 
that  they  had  loft. 

The  vizir  took  occafion  to  l)lame  the 
janizar-aga,  and  to  have  him  exiled  to  be 
ftrangled,  and  fome  other  pafhas,  to  make 
room  for  deponng  Muftafa,  and  placing  on 
the  throne  Murat,  a  child  and  brother  of 

ft  ^ 

Ofman's,  many  being  of  his  party.  The 
janizaries  rofe  and  refcued  their  aga.  A  new 
faftion  now  arofe  between  <jbe  reigning  fultan 
Muftafa  and  Murat.  No  fecurity  was  left  for 
any  man ;  the  rebellious  foldiers  had  the  go- 
vernment in  their  hands.  The  vizir  retired. 
The  foldiers  adhered  to  the  fultan  of  their 
own  creating ;  but  the  lawyers  and  church- 
men (the  ulema)  planned  a  revolution,  and 
"^affirmed  publicly,  that  the  conftitution  was 
fubverted„  the  foundation  of  the  ftate  dif- 
fblved,  the  fultan  unlawful,  and  all  thofe 
who  adhered  to  him  guilty  of  herefy,  in 

having  defpifed  the  inftitution  of  Mahomed. 

This 
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This  ipread  all  over  the  empire  by  cor- 
refpondence  with  their  own  body,  and  the 
whole  nation  was  jdivided  in  fentiment. 

The  Ibldiers  ftill  Continued  in  their  muti- 
nous difpofition  even  in  Conftantinople,  and 
their  inlblence  grew  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
going  in  troops  to  the  court,  they  demanded 
all  offices  of  profit,  infifted  on  being  fte^ard^ 
to  the  revenues  of  the  mofques,  (which 
are  great)  demanded  the  farms  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  committed  infufFerable  outrages. 
The  vizir  durft  deny  them  nothing;  they 
drank  wine  in  the  ftreets,  contrary  to  their 
law,  and  ftood  in  companies  in  the  open 
day,  exafting  money  of  all  Chriftians  who 
pafTed,  to  pay  for  their  wine,  and  ftabbed 
without  mercy  thofe  who  refufed  to  fobmit 
to  their  extortions.  None  durft  meddle  with 
men  who  had  killed  their  own  fovereign. 
At  Smyrna  the  janizaries  aifaulted  the  Chris- 
tian confuls,  and  took  money  from  them; 
nor  did  they  without  difficulty  efcape  with 
their  lives.  Rebellion  appeared  in  feveral 
provinces.  The  treafures  were  exhaufted  by 
the  immenfe  fums  given  to  the  janizaries  at 
each  new  acceffion  to  the  throne,  and  by  the 
burden  of  feveral  expenfive  wars. 

The  fpahies  demanded  juftice  for  the  death 
of  the  late  fultan,  and  the  punifhment  of  the 
Vizir  who  had  murdered  him,  but  who  had 
-     -  M  z  fince 
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fince  abdicated  that  office.  The  janizaries 
protedted  him,  but  at  length  confented  to  his 
puniihment,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  fame 
chambej*  where  the  fultan  was  ftrangled,  and 
there  met  his  fate  ;  he  even  pointed  out  the  . 
comer  where  the  regicide  was  performed, 
and  defired  to  die  there,  which  was  granted. 
On  20th  January,  1622,  a  peace  with 
Poland  was  figned  by  the  mediation  of  the 
Englifh  ambafTadon 

The  foldiers  now  openly  plundered  peo- 
ple when  they  wanted  money,  fo  that  it 
was  thought  prudent  to  remove  the  royal 
mint  into  the  feraglio,  and  coin  all  the  me- 
tal they  could  find  to  iatisfy  the  foldiery. 

The  palha  of  Erzerun,  with  fbme  others, 
raifed  a  great  army,  and  marched  towards 
Conflantipople,  declaring  his  intention  to  re- 
duce the  janizaries  of  the  city  to  obedience 
and  difcipline ;  to  punifh  thofe  who  bad  mur- 
dered the  late  fultan  Ofman,  and  to  fettle  a 
new  fultan  lawfully,  who  fliould  be  able  to 
govern ;  affcrting  at  the  fame  time  that  MuA 
tafa  was  an  idiot,  governed  by  a  woman  and 
by  his  vizir.  The  army  at  Conftantinopl^ 
jefufed  to  march  againft  the  paiha  of  Er- 
zerun, and  the  empire  was  from  one  end  t^ 
the  other  in  confufion. 

The  chief  caufe  of  this  evil  was,  that  their 
three  laft  emperors  had  not  gone  into  the 

£eld 
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field  themfelves,  excepting  once,  Vhen  Ma- 
homet III.  for  the  maintenance  of  his  credit 
with  the  foldiery,  went  to  Hungary,  and  took 
Agria.     The  people  and  minifters  were  de- 
firous  of  depofing  Muftafa,  and  placing  on  the 
throne  Murat,  brother  of  Ofman  j  but  they 
feared  that  the  vizir,  who  was  in  efFe£l  em- 
peror, affifted  by  the  janizaries,  would  main- 
tain the  fovereign  they  had  placed  on  the 
throne ;  they  alfo  feared  the  low  ftate  of  the 
finances,  which  would  not  allow  of  giving  the 
uliial  fums  to  the  janizaries  at  the  acceffion 
of  a  new  fultan ;  but  the  report  that  the  pa- 
Iha  of  Erzerun   had  declared  himfelf  the 
avenger  of  the  late  fultan,  had  put  to  death 
all  the  janizaries  that   fell   in    his    hands, 
with  their  wives  and  children ;  that  he  was 
advancing  with  an  army;  and  that  the  foldiers 
fent  againft  him  had  dilbanded,  ftruck  them 
with  fuch  fear,  that  they  joined  the  civil  power 
to  depofe  Muftafa,  and  place  Amurat  on  the 
throne,    and    conlcnted  to  relinquifti  their 
ufual  donations  on  a  fultan^s  mounting  the 
throne.     Muftafa  was  therefore  re-condu6led 
quietly  to  his  prifbn,  and 
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SULTAN  AMUR  AT  IV.  (orMURAT) 

In  1 623,  afcended  the  throne,  being  only  four- 
teen years  of  age.  The  vizir  fent  againft 
the  pafha  of  Erzerun  could  or  would  do  no- 
thing; for  the  beglarbeg  of  Anatolia  had 
joined  the  paflia  and  the  Ipahies  were  on  his 
fide. 

The  Coflaks  at  this  period  entered  the 
Bofphorus  with  150  fmall  fliips  and  boats, 
and  deftroyed  Buyukdere  and  Yenikoi,  within 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  of  Conftantino- 
ple,  on  the  European,  and  Stania  on  the 
Afiatic  fide.  They  returned*  the  next  night 
quietly,  having  alarmed  the  capital.  The  pa- 
fha  of  Erzerun  and  the  king  of  Perfia  ravaged 
the  countries  in  Afia.  Algiers  and  Tunis 
began  to  caft  off  their  allegiance  to  the  porte, 
and  to  become  independent  fi:ates.  The  pa- 
fha  of  Erzerun,  however,  was  pardoned,  and 
admitted  to  another  pafhelik,  that  of  Bofnia ; 
for  the  porte  thought  it  dangerous  to  bring 
matters  to  the  utmoft  extremity,  fo  low  was 
it  fallen ;  befides,  they  did  not  wifh  the  jani- 
S;aries  to  triumph,  and  the  grand  feignior,  fe- 
cretly,  was  not  diipleafed  at  the  paflia*s  con* 
dua. 

A.  D.  1 630.  The  government  of  the  em- 
pire was^  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  four  pafhas, 

who 
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who  had  married  fifters  of  the  fultan.  The 
fultan  was  much  given  to  wine,  and  often 
ihpwed  himfelf  abroad,  unlike  a  prince, 
with  debauched  young  men,  fo  that  con- 
ipiracies  were  formed  againft  him.  The 
people  were  difcontented  with  burthenfome 
taxes,  and  the  fbldiery  diibrderly,  and  without 
difcipline,  and  inlblent  at  receiving  no  pay. 
The  paflias  in  the  provinces  were  almoft  in- 
dependent Ibvereigns,  and  the-  empire  fhook 
on  its  weak  foundation. 

The  head  of  the  fpahilar-agafi  (general 
of  the  fpahies)  being  cut  off,  the  ipahies  re- 
belled, and  the  janizaries  joined  them ;  they 
threw  ftones  at  and  wounded  the  vizier, 
whom  they  with  threats  obliged  the  fultan 
to  depofe,  and  deliver  up  to  them,  when  they 
cut  him  in  pieces.  They  next  caufed  the 
mufti  to  be  depofed,  and  demanded  to  fee  the 
brother  of  the  grand  feignior,  which  was 
granted;  they  then  charged  the  new  vizir 
and  mufti  to  become  fecurity  for  his  life. 
The  fedition  was  not  appeafed  till  the  fol- 
diery  had  flain  more  vi6lims.  The  fultan,  in 
the  mean  time,  was  contriving  how  he  could 
get  rid  of  them,  and  wifhed  to  have  killed 
his  brother,  but  the  guarantee  of  the  vizir 
and  mufti  prevented  it.  He  made  another 
vizir,  and  confulted  with  him  how  to  weaken 
the  foldiery ;  and  he  really  cut  off  a  great 
•number  of  Ipahics   and  janizaries  fecretly, 

M  4  fending 
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fending  them  on  various  pretences  to  divers 
parts,  and  affaffinating  them  by  night, 

A.  D*  1631.  Being  become  now  more 
manly,  he  went  out  on  horfeback  often,  with 
a  martial  appearance,  exercifed  his  Ibldiers, 
and  reduced  them  to  more  obedience*  In 
Afia  and  in  Hungary  there  were  ftill  fedi- 
tions  amongft  the  janizaries,  who,  for  want 
of  their  pay,  killed  their  commanders, 

A.  D.  1632.  Amurat  had  now  borne  him 
a  feventh  daughter;  and  though  he  was 
much  troubled  that  he  had  no  fon  of  his  fa- 
vourite flave,  yet  he  was  fb  much  in  love  with 
her,  that  he  refolved  to  create  her  fultana, 
had  not  his  mother  declai'ed  againft  it,  as  a 
thing  not  ufual  for  any  woman  to  be  ho» 
noured  with  that  title  before  (he  had  fecured 
the  inheritance  by  the  birth  of  a  male  child. 

He  put  to  death  two  chiefs  of  the  fpahies, 
and  eight  principal  janizaries,  thinking  to 
extinguifli  the  fpirit  of  fedition ;  but  fear- 
ing another  infiirreftion,  he  retired  to  Scu- 
tari, to  the  old  feraglio,  and  fortified  himfelf 
there. 

He  was  fo  little  regardful  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  that  he  caufed  to  be  impaled  a  French 
interpreter,  and  put  the  ambaifador  into  pri- 
ibn,  and  committed  other  violences.  Soon 
after  he  made  peace  with  the  Perfians,  but 
broke  it  again  immediately.  He  alfo  made 
peace  with  the  emperor  of  Germany, 

5  A.D. 
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A.  D.  1 633,  A  lingular  fight  was  main* 
tained  between  two  Engliih  merchant  ihips 
loading  corn  (which  was  then  prohibited)  in 
the  gulph  of  Vola,  againft  the  whole  fleet  of 
the  captain  paflia's  gallies.  They  killed  1,200 
ilaves  and  a  great  number  of  Turks,  with  the 
captain  paiha  himfelf,  and  when  they  could 
maintain  the  fight  no  longer,  they  blew 
themfelves  up.  They  funk  three  gailies,  and 
forced  the  fleet  into  port  to  repair.  This 
aftion  is  remembered,  and  talked  of  to  this 
very  day  in  Turkey.  The  matter  was  com- 
promifed  at  the  porte  on  paying  40,000  dol-» 
lars  ;  but  the  Englifh  only  paid  one  third  of 
it,  the  French  and  Venetians  paid  the  other 
two-thirds,  and  why  is  not  known, 

A.  D.  1634,  Murat,  growing  now  in 
years,  took  the  government  entirely  on  him- 
felf, and  determined  to  make  himfelf  feared^ 
He  was  fevere  with  his  officers,  aiKj  ex- 
tremely fo  with  the  foldiers,  declaring  that 
he  expe6led  implicit  obedience.  The  peo- 
ple mutinied  at  fome  taxes,  but  he  cut 
off  the  heads  of  fifty  ringleaders.  He 
hanged  a  kadi,  to  the  great  difpleafure  of 
the  ulema ;  he  went  then  to  Pmfa ;  he  dif- 
patched  a  boat  to  Conftantinople  to  bring 
to  him  the  mufti  and  his  fon,  .both  of 
whom  he  immediately  flrangled.  This  ty- 
ranny flruck  terror  into  the  whole  empire  j 

for 
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for  former  emperors  but  rarely  ufed  to  put 
to  death  the  muftis.  The  particular  death 
allotted  for  muftis  is,  by  braying  them  in 
a  mortar  ufed  only  for  that  purpofe;  but 
it  is  feldom  praftifed.  Murat  reflefting  on 
the  ill  efFed  that  wine  had  on  him,  and  the 
dangers  that  it  might  produce  on  the  people, 
ordered  all  the  wine  in  the  town  to  be  ftaved 
out  in  the  flreets,  on  pain  of  death. 

He  hanged  a  Venetian  merchant  for  hav- 
ing on  the  top  of  his  houfe  a  high  gallery,  be- 
caufe  he  luppofed  he  might  look  into  the  gar- 
dens of  the  ieraglio,  and  imprilbned  all  the 
European  merchants,  who  were  not  re- 
leafed  till  they  paid  40,000  dollars.  He 
fearched  .all  the  houfes  of  the  foreign  mi- 
nifters  for  arms,  and  took  away  even  the 
fword  of  the  Englifli  ambafTador.  He  at- 
tacked the  Poles  without  declaring  war.  An 
ambaflador  was  fent  from  Poland  ;  Murat, 
contrary  to  cuftom,  fpoke  himfelf,  and  told 
him,  "  that  all  Chrijilan  kings  ought  either  to 
receive  the  Ottoman  laws^  or  pay  him  tribute^ 
or  try  the  Jharpnefs  of  his  fword.^^  He  then 
ordered  war  to  be  declared  againft  Poland, 
though  his  war  with  Perfia  was  not  finiihed  ; 
but  the  Poles  beat  the  Turks,  and  made 
them  fue  for  peace,  which  the  Poles  refufed, 
till  the  paiha  who  entered  their  country  was 
put  to  death,  and  fome  others.   Peace  wa$ 

thea 
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then  concluded.  The  captain  paiha  itieeting 
the  new  French  ambaflador  at  fea,  going  to 
Conftantinople,  infulted  him^  and  caufed 
him  to  go  on  board  his  ihip«  After  his  ar- 
rival at  Conftantinople,  the  French  drogo« 
man,  who  had  brought  complaints  againft 
the  captain  palha,  Avas  hanged  by  order  of 
the  fultan,  and  the  ambafTador  forced  fuddenly 
and  unexpededly  on  board  a  fhip,  and  obliged 
to  depart. 

Murat  fet  out  himfelf  for  the  war  in 
Perfia,  at  the  head  of  1 00,000  men,  in 
April  1634,  and  when  he  reached  Erzerun, 
he  muftered  his  army,  300,000  fighting  men, 
well  difciplined,  and  rendered  obedient  by 
his  feverity :  he  fet  them  alio  examples  of 
finigality  and  patience,  and  became  more 
temperate.  He  took  Rivan,  but  entering 
further  into  Perlia,  loft  a  vaft  number  of 
bories.  He  utterly  deftroyed  Tauris  by  fire 
and  fword,  and  returned,  leaving  his  army  at 
Aleppo  and  Damafcus,  in  December  1635. 
After  his  departure,  the  Perfians  recovered 
what  they  had  loft,  and  the  people  murmured 
again  at  Conftantinople.  The  janizaries  were 
difpleafed  at  feeing  the  Boftangees  take  their 
places  as  guards  of  the  grand  feignior ;  the 
ulema  were  enraged,  becaufe  feveral  of  their 
corps,  kadis  and  others,  had  been  beheaded 
on  pretext  of  fa^ont 

Having 
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Having  now  cftablifhed  his  authority  oyer 
the  military  and  the  ulema,  he  gave  loofe  ta 
the  utmoft  violence  and  feverity  on  the  moft 
trifling  occaiions/    He  puniflied  the  ufe  of 
tobacco  with  death,  and  inflidlpd  the  fame 
punifliment  on  his  cook,  for  not  feafoning  a 
difli  according  to  his  palate.     To  deftroy  his 
iubje6ls  formed  his  daily  amufement,  either 
by  Ihooting  them  with  arrows,^  as  he  fate  in 
his  kiolk,  on  the  fhore  of  the  Bofphorus,  or 
by  £ring  a  carbine  at  any  one  who  looked 
out  of  a  window  at  him  when  failing  in  his 
boat.  To  thefe  crimes  were  added  the  loweft 
debaucheries,  and  his  chief  companions  in 
drunkennefs  were  the  revolted  Perfian  ge- 
neral, who  had  delivered  up  Revan,  'and  an 
Italian  of  the  leraglio.    Murat's  uncontroul- 
able  violence  now  prompted  him  to  attack  at 
once  Ruilia  and  Perfia.     Raifing,  therefore^ 
a  vafl:  army,  he  fet  out  on  an  expedition 
againft   the  latter   country,    but  previoufly 
caufed  one  of  his  brothers  to  be  ftrangled, 
leaving  alive  only  Ibrahim,  the  fole  furvivor 
of  the  Ottoman  race,  but  weak  both  in  mind 
and  body. 

It  was  now  that  the  vigour  of  Murat*s 
difpofition  appeared  in  its  beft  light.  He 
took  the  £eld  in  May  1638,  reviewed  his 
forces  with  care,  difmifTed  the  invalids  on 
half  pay,  heard  and  determined  all  disputes  in 
tixc  army,  and  preferved  fo  ftrid  difcipline, 

tliat 
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that  the  countries  through  which  he  pafled 
iuiFered  none  of  the  hardlhips  ufiially  attend- 
ing the  march  of  a  large  army.  The  refolt 
of  this  campaign  was  the  capture  of  Bagdat, 
the  ancient  Babylon,  which  event  was  foon 
fucceeded  by  a  peace,  and  Murat  returned  in 
triumph  to  Conftantinople,  on  the  i  oth  June 

1639.  ,  .  . 

The  Venetians  having  greatly  fiifFered  by 
the  piracies  of  the  Algerines  and  Tunifines, 
ventured  to  make  fome  reprifals,  which  fo 
much  offended  Murat,  that  he  iffued  an  im- 
mediate order  to  put  to  death  the  Venetian 
ambafl&dor,  and  all  his  countrymen  in  Tur- 
key; and   though   this,  order   was    by   the 
prudent  management  of  the  vizir  recalled, 
yet  Venice  was  threatened  with  a  war,  which 
they  could  only  avert  by  paying  250,000  fe- 
quins.     The  language  of  the  kaimakan^  on 
til  is    occafion,   was,  **  we    know   that    the 
"  other  powers  of  Chriftendom  are  too  weak 
"  to  affift  you,  take  your  choice  therefore  : 
**  we  fell  you  peace  at  this  price ;  if  you 
"  think  it  not  worth  your  money,  rcfufe  it/' 
Whilft  Murat  was  intent  on  new  hoftilities, 
and  railing  forces,  though  he  had  not  deter<» 
mined  whom  to  attack,  he  returned  to  his 
former  debaucheries,  and  was  fuddenly  car- 
ried Q&  by  them,  on  the  8  th  of  February 
164O9  in  the  J  7th  ytv  of  his  reign,  and  31O: 
of  his  age. 

Thus 
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Thus  periflicd  one  of  the  moft  ferocious 
defpots  that  ever  infulted  and  difgraced 
humanity*  Breathing  vengeance  againfl 
whole  nations,  he  threatened  to  flibdue  all 
Chriftendom,  and  impofc  on  it  the  yoke  of 
Mahomedanifiny  and]  this  not  from  motives 
of  luperftition,  fince  he  defpifed  the  di6tate8 
of  that  religion,  and  feldom  fafted  in  Rama- 
dan, or  kept  any  other  of  its  ordinances. 
So  entirely  was  he  a  ftranger  to  family  af- 
fection, that  he  not  only  piurdered  his  uncle 
and  two  of  his  brothers,  but  often  exprefTed 
a  wi(h  to  be  the  laft  of  his  race,  and  a6hially 
deftined  the  crown  for  the  khan  of  the  Crim 
Tatars.  The  adivity  and  energy  of  his 
mind  had  enabled  him  to  fupprefs  all  fedition, 
and  to  render  himfelf  completely  abfolute ; 
but  this  power  he  ufed  only  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  own  avarice,  dying  pofTeffed  of 
fifteen  millions  of  gold,  though  the  country 
was  in  a  ftate  of  poverty. 

IBRAHIM.    (A.  D.  1640.) 

Notwithftanding  a  donation  of  the  crown 
to  the  Tatar  khan,  made  by  Murat,  in  one 
of  his  fits  of  drunkennefs,  Ibrahim  was  una** 
nimoufly  raifed  by  the  paihas  to  the  throne. 
This  prince,  who  was  deformed  and  weak  in 
body,  had  his  natural  imbecility  augmented 
by  the  long  confinement  which  he  had  un- 
dergone 
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dergone  in  a  fmall  room,  with  only  a  finglc 
window  at  the  top.  Coming  thus  unexped- 
edly  to  liberty  and  empire,  he  was  intoxi- 
cated by  the  new  pleaiures  which  they  pre^ 
fented,  and  giving  up  the  adminiftration  of 
government  to  the  former  minifters,  he  de- 
voted himfelf  entirely  to  the  luxuries  of  the 
harem.  The  vizir,  thirfting  for  military 
glory,  projefted  an  attack  on  the  Ruffian  for- 
trefs  of  Alac  (or  Azof )  but  this  ended  only 
in  difgrace.  The  following  year,  however, 
(1642)  re-animated  the  Turks  by  the  birth 
of  an  heir  to  the  Ottoman  throne.  A  peace 
was  concluded  with  the  German  emperor, 
and  a  league  with  Perfia.  The  German 
peace  was  foon  broken  by  the  Turks,  who 
made  an  unfuccefsfld  attempt  to  furprife  the 
fortrefs  of  Rab  (now  called  Giavanne.)  The 
fears  for  the  extinction  of  the  Ottoman  race 
were  ftill  further  removed  in  1643,  by  the 
birth  of  two  more  fons  to  Ibrahim,  who  daily 
devoted  himfelf,  with  renewed  aviditv,  to  fen- 
fual  excelJes,  exceeding  whatever  is  related 
of  Sardanapalus  and  Heliogabalus.  The 
reftlels  diipofition  of  the  divan  led  them,  in 
1 644,  to  plan  an  attack  on  the  ifland  of  Can- 
dia,  but  being  then  at  peace  with  the  Vene*^ 
tians,  they  concealed  their  defign  under  the 
femblance  of  amity,  until  tlieir  fleet  was 
fitted  out,  and  had  failed  toward  that  ifland* 

The 
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The  Turks  then  threw  off  the  malk,  and.  In 
June  1645,  landed  74,000  men  in  Candidy 
where,  in  their  firft  campaign,  they  took  the 
ftrong  city  of  Cauca  with  their  uiual  violence 
and  {laughter,  and  thus  began  in  injufticc  a 
long  and  bloody  conteft,  which  lafted  until 
the  end  of  that  century* 

The  fultan,  in  the  me^n  time,  regardlefs 
of  every  thing  but  his  pleafures,  continued  to 
give  a  loofe  to  the  moil  unbounded  ienfuality  { 
and  carrying  his  defires  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  harem,went  at  length  ib  far  as  to  feize  the 
daughter  of  the  mufti.  This  outrage  was  the 
caufe  of  his  downfal.  The  great  officers  of 
ftate  and  the  ibldiery  embraced  the  caufe  of  the 
venerable  divine,  and  his  ecclefiaftical  powef 
was  made  the  inftrument  of  vengeance  againft 
the  tyrant.  A  fetva  was  iffued  by  the  mufti, 
charging  the[fultaii  to  appear,  and  adminifter 
juftice  to  his  people  ;  and  this  being  treated 
with  contempt,  was  followed  by  another, 
declaring,  **  that  he  who  obeyed  not  the  law 
of  God  was  no  true  mufelman ;  and  though 
the  perfbn  were  the  emperor  himfelf,  yet 
being  become  by  his  filthy  a£lions  an  infidel, 
he  was,  ij>fo  faSlOy  fallen  from  his  throne.'* 
Upon  the  authority  of  this  fetva,  the  jani'* 
{Earies  quickly  depofed  Ibrahim,  and  fent  him 
to  his  former  prifbn,  where,  after  fbme  days, 
he  was  flrangled,  and  his  fon  Mahomet  ex«*» 

alted 
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alted  to  the  throne.  The  weight  aiid  effi- 
cacy which,  in  this  tranladion,  appeared  to 
•be  given  to  tl\e  fetva,  was  in  faft  owing  to 
-the  previous  concurrence  of  the  great  offi- 
■cers^  of  ftate,  and  to  the  general  contempt 
into  which  the  fultan,  by  his  fenfuality  aiid 
cowardice,  had  fallen. 

• 

MAHOMET    IV.    (A,D..i65o.) 

This  emperor  being  but  (even  years  old  at 
the   depotition  of  his  father,  it  was  deter- 
onined  that  his  minority  (hould  continue  ten 
years  longer,  during  which  time  his  mother, 
^afiifted  by  the  principal  paihas,  undertook 
the  government.     The  Venetian  war  was 
reiblutely  purfued  abroad ;  but  at  home  great 
•diiTeniions  took  place  between  the  i  different 
iaftions.     Murat,  the  predeceffor  of  Ibra- 
him, a   warlike    prince   himfelf,   had   pro- 
moted only  brave  and  fiery  fpirits  to  com- 
mand in   the  diftant  paflialiks;   but  theie, 
during  the  reigil  of  his  weak,  and  timid  fuc- 
ceflbr,  had  aflumed  fo  much  power  as  to  be  ^ 
^come  almoft  independent.     To  this  fburce 
of  divifion  was  added  the  mutual  jealoufy  of 
the  fpahies  and  janizaries,  the  former  afferting 
•themfelves  as  avengers  of  the  death  of  ful- 
•tan  Ibrahim,  and  claiming  a  precedency  over 
.the  .latter  in  afiairs  of  government.     The 
feraglio  itfclf  was  fiiirther  divided  by  difFercxxt 
.  '  N  parties. 
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parties,  fupporting  the  oppofite  claims  of  the 
motlier  and  grandmother  of  the  young  fuitaa 
to  his  gttardianihip ;  and  all  theie  caufes 
together  concurred  to  render  in  a  great  men* 
iiife  u^eis  the  mighty  preparations  of  the 
Turks  to  purfue  the  war  in  Candia.  The 
minority  of  the  fults^n  was  one  cpntiiiued 
icene  of  difcord  and  revolt. 

In  165 1,  the  fpiiiies  of  Afia  marched  to* 
wttd  CkmAantiiiople,  demaiiding  the  heads 
of  the  vi^ir  and  janizar  laga ;  and  this  affair 
was  con^romiied  by  the  difchargc  ef  thcfe 
^cers  from  their  employments. 

In  1652^  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Egypt 
and  at  Daroafcus^  but  was  fbon  quelled  ;  and 
the  fbllowiiig  year  the  paiha  of  AJcppo 
marched  with  a  gneat  body  of  inftirgents 
^againft  Conftantitiople.  This  paiha,  after 
cauiiilg  great  terror  in  the  capital,  fettled  the 
bti&ieis  by  treaty,  athd  though  a  rebel,  was 
£0  highly  e^emed  for  his  abilitiesi,  that  on 
the  death  of  the  vizir ^  in  1655,  he  was  de- 
i^ated  to  that  important  poft. 

The  ill  fuccefTes  of  the  Turkiih  arms  in  the 
Venetian  war  fo  much  irritated  the  inhabitants 
of  Conftantinople,  that  they  came  in  a  body 
to  the  gates  of  the  feraglio^  tumultuoufly  de* 
manding  peace ;  nor  was  this  rebellion  fbb* 
dued  by  the  divan  without  great  difficulty, 
and  by  the  iacriiice  of  the  new  vixir.. 

In 


In  the  year  1656,  whilft  new  preparations 
were  making  for  war>  a  fedition,  taore  ter- 
rible than  any  of  the  preceding,  broke  out 
at  Confl^ntinople^  The  fpahies  and  janiza* 
ries  uniting,  with  the  pretence  of  reforming 
the  abufes  of  the  flate,  ran  in  afms  to  the 
divan,  and  depofed  the  grand  vizir  and  othet 
officers.  They  entered  the  in^perial  palace^ 
plundered  the  trcalury  of  two  jnillioM  i>( 
gold,  and  even  threatened  to  depofe  the.  iul- 
.  tan.  The  city  was  for  feveral  days  jivcii  up 
to  iill  ihe  horrors  of  pillage,  until  ,th^  rehel 
lion  beginning  to  abate,  through  a  W£U)t  Qt 
union  and  of  fettled  views  aiooftg  the  ring- 
leaders, authority  returned  to  itp  fortx^t 
channel;  the  celebrated  Kiuperli,  palha  q( 
Damafcus,  was  called,  at  the  age  of  eighty^ 
to  the  poft  of  vizir,  and  the  grand  feignipr 
himfelf,  attended  by  his  chief  officers)  rode 
through  the  city  to  put  to  death  the  riofers^ 
and  to  reflore  public  tranquillityi 

1657.  The  grand  feignior  from  this  tinte 
took  the  government  into  his  own  hands, 
and  employed  himfelf  in  forwarding  the  mi* 
litary  preparations;  but  finding  the  janiza^ 
ries  mutinous  on  account  of  the  non^payn^enC 
of  their  arrears,  he  attempted  to  quell  them^ 
by  punKhing  the  ringleaders  with  death* 
The  difeontents  at  Conftantinople^  however^ 
were  au^mealedi>y  the  fuccciTes  of  the  Vc> 

N  a  iietian<> 
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netians,  until  the  vizir,  going  hijnfelf  at  the 

head  of  a  very  great  force,  took  the  iflands  of 

Tenedos  and  Lemnos,  which  fuccefs  elevat- 

'  ino[  the  grand  feignior,  he  went  with  great 

pomp  to  Adrianople,  where  he  offered  peace 

•  to  the  Venetian  envoys  on  condition  of  thei^r 

'  furi'endering  Candia  and  CUflia,  in  Dalma- 

tia,  and  paying  3,000,000  crowns  of  gold ; 

but  this  offer  was  too  unreafonable  to  be 

accepted. 

1658..  The  grand  feignior  was  for  a  while 
diverted  from  his  intended  invafion  of  Dal- 
matia  by  the  defeftion  of  the  pafha  of 
Aleppo,  who  having  revolted,  and  marched 
toward  Conftantinople,  which  was  at  that 
time  afflicted  with  the  plague,  proclaimed  a 
youth  that  was  with  him  fultan,  as  fon  of 
lultan  Murat,  and  refufed  to  liften  to  any 
terms  of  accommodation. 

■ 

1659.  The  power  of  the  pafha  increafing 
rapidly,  the  vizir  marched  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army  to  give  him  'battle,  but  was  de- 
'feated  with  great  lols,  and  the  grand  feignior 
himfelf  being  obliged  to  take  the  field,  the 
pafha  offered  to  treat  with  him,  which  the 
iultan  accepting,  fent  one  of  his  creatures, 
who,  under  pretence  of  negociating,  aflaf- 
iiilated  the  paftia.  Some  others,  who  after- 
.wards  attem|)ted  to  profecute  the  plans  of 
the  deceafed  pafha^  were  artfully  difunited 
i  ^    ■ -  and 
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and   reduced   by  the  management   jof  the, 
vizir. 

1 660.  The  porte  now  turned  their  efforts 
againft  the  Venetians ;  but  they  being  affifted 
by  a  fuppjy  of  French  forces,  profecuted  the 
war  with  vigour. 

1661.  Meanwhile  having,  under  pretence 
of  the  rebellion  of  Ragotlki  in  IVaniiivania, 
reduced  the  important  fortrefs  of  Varadin, 
contrary  to  the  general  peace  concluded  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  grand  fcignior, 
a  caufe  of  war  arofe  between  Turkey  and 
the  German  empire.  This  did  not  imme- 
diately break  out,  though  the  paftia  of  Buda, 
entering  Traniilvania,  raifed  a  faftion  there 
in  favour  of  Turkey,  and  overthrew  the 
leader  of  the  oppofite  party.  The  old  vizir 
Kiuperli  now  advifed  the  grand  feign ior  to 
remove  his  court  to  Adrianople,  where  he 
hirafelf  foon  died,  but  not  till  after  he  had 
procured  the  nomination  of  his  fon  to  fuc-» 
ceed  him,  who  was  no  fooner  elevated,^  than 
he  began  to  remove  his  moft  potent  enemies 
by  death  or  banifhment.  During  thefe  com- 
motions the  Venetian  war  was  but  faintly 
carried  on. 

1662.  The  revolt  of  the  pa(ha  of  Mag- 
natia  and  of  the  Georgians  occupied  the  porte 
^or  fome  time,  and  thq  vizir  being  alio  em* 
ployed  in  eftablifhing  his  own  influence  more 
fccurely,  the  views  of  hoftility  againft  the 

N  3  German 
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German  empire  were  not  profecuted  with 
much  ardour,  until  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  the  cofnttiotions  being  moftly  termi- 
nated, the  vizir  prepared  for  war,  and  the 
pafha  of  Buda  laid  wafte  great  part  of  Tran- 
iilvania,  though  it  was  fubjeft  to  the  porte. 

In  1663,  after  deceiving  the  Germans  for 
fome  time  with  a  ihow  of  pacific  intentions, 
the  fultan  openly  declared  hoftilities,  by 
marching  at  the  head  of  his  forces  from 
Conftantinople ;  and  though  the  Germans 
made  fair  offers  of  peace,  they  were  h^ugh-r 
tily  rejefted  by  Mahomet,  The  fultan  pro^ 
ceeded  with  the  army  as  far  as  Adrianople, 
and  then  the  vizir  taking  the  commatid, 
marched  toward  the  confines  of  Hungary, 
All  inftance  6f  his  cruelty  on  thj^  expedi-* 
tion  deferves  notice, 

A  chofen  body  of  8,006  Germans  having 
attacked  the  Turks  by  night,  and  committed 
great  (laughter,  were  at  length  repulfed,  with 
the  lofs  of  400  killed  and  i,8oq  prifoners, 
Thefe  latter  the  fanguinary  vizir  condemned 
to  death,  and  remained  himfelf  a  IpeSator 
of  their  murder  on  the  fcafFold,  until  the 
murmurs  of  his  army  obliged  him  to  defift, 
after  having  ftruck  off  i  ,400  heads. 

The  Turkifh  forces,  continuing  to  advance, 
ftinick  fuch  terror  into  the  emperor,  that  he 

retreated  from  Vienna  with  the  records  an4 

other 
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Other  articles  of  importance;  and  by  this 
timidity,  no  Icfs  than  by  the  diflradled  ftatc 
of  his  councils,  contributed  much  to  exalt 
the  arrogance  of  the  Turks  j  but  at  length 
the  valour  of  the  German  generaU,  and  of 
their  confederates  the  French,  having  turned 
the  tide  of  war,  an4  the  vizir  being  beaten 
with  great  lofs,  a  peace  was  concluded,  by 
which  the  Turks  reduced  their  former  in* 
folent  propofals  to  the  ccffion  of  the  fortreft 
of  Nieu  Haufcl. 

This  affair  being  fully  fettled,  in  1665, 
the  fultan  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
the  poffeflion  of  the  Ifle  of  Candia,  and  re-.- 
turned  to  Conftatitinople,  to  prepare  for  the 
profecutipn  of  his  defign*  Hoftilitics  pro* 
cecded  in  the  following  year  with  great 
vigour  on  both  fides,  and*  the  vizir  with  9. 
great  force  landed  on  the  Ifle  of  Candia. 

The  year  1667  opened  with  an  embafl^ 
from  Poland,  to  complain  that  the  Tatars, 
fubjedt  to  the  fultan,  had  invaded  that  coiu> 
try,  and  carried  off  an  hundred  thoufand  per* 
fons  into  flavery ;  but  of  thefe  complaints  00 
notice  was  taken* 

On  the  1 1  th  of  May,  in  this  year,  began 
the  famous  fiege  of  Candia  by  an  army  of 
70,000  Turks,  provided  with  every  neceflary 
for  the  attack  of  fnch  a  place,  and  fumifhed 
with  cannon^  ibme  of  which  carried  balls  of 
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120  pounds  weight.  So  certain  were  tii^ 
Turks  of  fpeedy  fiiccefg,  that  great  prepara-t 
tions  were  made  at  Cpnftantinople  for  re-f 
joicing  and  illuminations  on  the  capture  of 
Candia;  but  that  place  refifted  the  moft 
furious  and  repeated  attacks  with  heroic 
firmnefs,  and  the  vizir  was  obliged  to  con-r 
tinue  the  whole  of  the  winter  in  the  trenches. 
A  fecond  year  paffed  in  a  repetition  of  the 
fame  furious  attacks,  and  the  fame  obflinatQ 
refiflance.  In  two  afTaults,  the  Turks  lofl 
30,000  men ;  but  by  continual  fupplies  of 
jnen  and  ammunition,  they  were  flill  enablecj 
to  prefs  forward,  and  at  length  carried  the 
outworks  of  the  Chriflians. 

The  fultan  finding,  in  the  year  1669,  that 
the  great  expence  and  exertion  fruitlefsly 
made  in  this  fiege  produced  nothing  but  dif- 
grace,  began  to  apprehend  the  elevation  of 
his  brothers  to  his  throne,  and  therefore  fent 
orders  to  have  them  flrangled ;  but  the  people 
of  Conflantinople  taking  up  arms  in,  their 
favour,  for  the  prefent  prevented  his  defigns 
from  being  put  in  execution.  From  thefe 
fears  he  was  at  length  releafed  by  the  fur-: 
render  of  Candia  by  a  capitulation,  which 
formed  the  bafis  of  a  treaty  of  peace  wjth 
the  Venetians.  I^  this  celebrated  fiege  it 
was  computed  that  ^o^poo  Chriflians,  and 
nearly  :i  30,009  Turks,  were  defjxoyed.  ^  j  ,, 

'^  In 
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111  1670,  the  vizir  returned  home  in  tri-» 
umph,  and  joined  the  grand  feignior  in  taking 
ileps  for  the  removal  of  his  brothers.  To  this 
?nd  it  was  judged  neceflary  to  dilpatch  the; 
moft  turbulent  of  the  janizaries  on  an  ex-» 
pedition  againft  the  Polilh  frontiers,  an4 
during  their  abfence  prince  Orkh^in  was  pri- 
vately ftrangled. 

The  year  1672  was  fign^lized  by  the  Po-» 
Jifli  war.  The  fult?in,  levying  a  great  fprce^ 
and  beipg  joined  by  numerous  hands  of  Ta-^ 
tars,  entered  Poland,  fj^qedily  conquered  the 
^  Ukraine,  and  obliged  the  Poles  ^  to  pay  4 
yearly  tribute  of  22,000  ducats.  The  divaa 
was,  hpwever,  diflatisfied  with  this  peace, 
and  obliged  the  lultan  to  recommence  thq 
war,  notwithftapding  the  menaces  of  tho 
czar  of  Ruffia,  who  endeavoured  to  intereft 
all  the  fovereigns  of  Europe  in  the  defence 
of  Poland.  Owing  to  domeftic  difturbances, 
the  Turkifh  armv  was  very  formidable.  The 
Poles  repelled  this  fecond  irruption  moro 
bravely  than  the  fornjer;  but  in  the  fuc«r 
ceeding  carapaign,  the  Turks  again  gaining 
the.  advantage,  fwept  away  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  th?y  iuv^ided,  diftributing 

•   *  The  Turks  and  Tatars  had  killed  or  carried  Into 
ftiverv  more  than  "300,000  Polifh  fubjefls* 

.    .  ......  ^^g 
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the  captives  df  both  fexes  as  flaves  among 
the  fbldiery  *. 

In  1676  died  the  vizir  Achmet  Kiuperliy  to 
ivhom  was  chiefly  to  be  attributed  whatever 
ftccefe  had  attended  the  reign  of  Mahomet, 
and  whofe  merits  were  moft  admirably  ex- 
emplified by  being  contrafted  with  the  vices 
of  his  fucceffor  Kara  Mujlapha.  This  new 
vizir  pra£tiied  every  ipecies  of  rapine  and 
fraud  to  enrich  and  ftrengthen  himfelf,  and 
thinking  war  moft  favourable  to  his  in- 
fluence (that  with  Poland  being  ended)  in 
1680,  he  called  together  a  nM)ft  folemn 
council,  in  which  he  ufed  every  argument 
to  prove,  that  a  war  would  highly  conduce 
to  **  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  ftate," 
this  being  the  only  ftandard  of  political  naora- 
lity  in  Turkey.  Though  he  was  unfoccefsful 
at  this  council,  he  prevailed  better  with  the 
grand  feignior  the  following  year ;  perdiad^ 
ing  him  that  the  fituation  of  circumftances 
enabled  him  to  fall  on  the  emperor  of  Ger^ 
many  with  advantage,  and  that  the  French 
court  would  favour  his  views.  This  may  be 
called  the  crifis  of  the  Othman  power,  wbea 
having  attained  the  acme  of  its  i^me  and 

<  *  The  fine  country  of  the  Ukrsuoe  n^as  rendered  a 
defert.  The  Turks  took  Human,  and  of  above  XOOyOpo 
0ien,  who  were  in  it,  very  few  efcaped. 
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iplendor,  its  own  inordinate  ambition,  and 
the  prevalence  of  evil  councils,  puflied  it  on- 
ward to  its  decline. 

The  porte  and  the  emperor  were  united 
by  a  league  or  truce  of  twenty  years,  three 
years  of  which  remained  yet  unexpired,  and 
the  infraftion  of  this  treaty  was  the  firft  ftcp 
toward  that  ftate  of  degradation,  in  whicjj 
the  prefent  age  beholds  this  once  mighty 
empire. 

As  the  prefent  hiftorical  Iketch  is  in- 
tended  principally  to  exhibit  the  means  of 
violence  and  blood,  by  which  the  Turkilh 
fceptre  has  been  (uftained ;  and  as  we  have 
now  reached  the  point  of  its  wideft  exten- 
(ion,  the  remaining  part  of  its  hiftory  will 
require  but  flight  notice;  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  point  out  thofe  leading  events  in 
the  reign  of  the  fucceeding  fbvereigns,  which 
moft  immediately  aiFe^ed  the  political  ftate 
of  the  empire. 

The  imperial  war  was  long  and  bloody  ; 
the  Turks,  at  firft  fuccefsful,  penetrated  to 
Vienna,  and  laid  fiege  to  that  capital,  but 
were  forced  to  raife  it  by  Sobiefki.  The 
tide  of  their  fortune  now  turning,  Mahomet 
was  depofed  by  the  janizaries,  and  th6  war 
was  continued,  though  with  no  better  fuccefs, 
by  the  two  following  fultans,  Achmet  IL 
land  Muftapha  II.  The  latter,  indeed,  at* 
tempted  to  reaoiinate  the  military  ^irit  of 

his 
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his  fubjefls  by  taking  the  field  in  perfon,  but 
being  defeated  by.  the  famous  Prince  Eugene,, 
concluded  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  in  1 699, 
by  which  Xf^mfilvania  was  ceded  to  the 
emperor* 

Thefe  circumftances  confpiring  with  others 
to  render  Muftapha  unpopular,  he  was  de- 
poled,  and  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Ach- 
met  IIL  who  forced  the  Ruffians  to  cede,  at 
the  peace  of  Pruth,  many  important  for- 
trefles.  The  inordinate  ambition  of  this  prince 
next  led  him.  to  attack  the  Venetians  and 
other  Chriftian  powers ;  but  his  iuccefs 
herein  was  widely  different,  being  reduced, 
by  repeated  defeats,  to  conclude,  at  Paflaro- 
witz,  in  1 718,  a  peace  highly  difgraceful  to 
the  Turkiih  empire. 

His  war  with  "Kouli  Khan,  the  Perfian 
ufurper,  proved  no  lefs  unfuccefsful ;  and  the 
event  of  all  thele  difgraces  was,  at  length, 
a  revolt,  in  which  he  was  depofed,  and  fuc-» 
qeeded  by  Mahomet  V« 

The  year  1730,  which  produced  the  re^ 
bellion  of  the  janizaries,  the  deppfition  of 
Aclimet^  and  the  elevation  qf  his  nephew 
l^ahomei^  in  its  confequences  was  alfo  pio- 
duftive  of  a  confiderable  alteration  in  the, 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  government. 
.  From  the  time  of.  Mahomet  II.   it  had 

be?iit  viual  to. delegate  the  whojie .adminiftra-. 

tipu 
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lion  to  the  vizir,  but  as  this  aiid  the '  pre* 
ceding  rebellion  had  originated  in  the  over- 
grown power  and  ambition  of  thefe  officers, 
Mahomet,  by  the  advice  of  his  ktflhf-agay 
an  experienced  man,  took  the  power  info 
his  own  hands  and  determined  to  change  his 
vizirs  frequently. 

Mahomet,  however,  afterwards  confided 
much  in  the  fucceffor  of  this  kiflar-aga,  a 
man  of  the  utmofl  rapacity  and  infblence, 
who,  extending  his  attacks  .both  againfl  the 
janizaries  and  the  ulema,  thole  bodies  con- 
*  Ipired  his  overthrow^  and  began  to  fhow 
their  intentions,  by  fetting  fire  to  Conftan- 
tinople.  The  frequent  repetition  of  thefe 
fires  at  length  aroufing  the  fultan,  he  con- 
ililted  with  the  mufti,  and  by  his  advice 
facrificed  the  kiflar-aga  and  ^all  his  de- 
pendents^ and  feized  on.  their  ill  gotten 
treafures,  including  a  VafJ:  quantity  qf  pre- 
cious flones,  and  above  30,500  purfes 
(jC*  i>900>ooo)  which  was  paid  to  the  hafn^. 

The  death  of  the  kijlar  aga  gave  another 
change  to  the  interior  government.  His  fuc- 
ceffor entered  into  a  clofe  connexion  with 
the  vizir,  which  lafled  till  1754,  when,  on 
the  death  of  Mahomet^  his  brother  Ofman 
came  from  confinement  to  the  throne ;  and 
the  kijlar  aga  and  his  fecretary,.  the  jazigi  ef^ 

Jendij 
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fendiy  gained  the  confidence  of  the  new  {bve- 
reign,  and  afRimed  their  former  powen 

On  the  death  of  Ofman,  in  1757,  Mufta- 
pha,  the  fpn  of  Achmet  (before-mentioned) 
fiicceededy  and  he  having  an  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  vizir  Ragib  Mehemet^  fol- 
lowed his  counfel,  and  deprived  the  kijlar  aga 
of  his  place  and  influence,  and  attached  to 
the  vizirat  great  part  of  the  emoluments  for- 
merly given  to  the  kiflar  aga;  iiich  as  the 
management  of  the  revenues  of  the  harem, 
arifing  from  large  diftrids  in  Afia  and  Eu- 
rope, and  the  appointment  of  all  the  officers* 
SiiKe  that  time  vizirs  have  been  removed  lefs 
frequently  *• 

From  this  digreffion  to  the  fobjeS  of  ad- 
miniftrative  government  we  return  to  notice 
the  military  affiiirs  of  the  empire.  Maho- 
met V.  fucceeding  to  the  conteft  againft 
Kouli  Khan,  carried  it  on  with  no  better  fuc- 
cefs  than  his  predeceflbr,  and  was  forced  to 
an  inglorious  peace.     Being  afterwards  en- 

*  The  depofition  of  a  vizir  or  effendi  does  not  much  af- 
"feA  the  progrefs  of  public  bufinefe ;  fpr  the  different  depart- 
ments are  very  minutely  fubdivided,  and  the  fubosdinate  of-* 
£cers  continue  in  mol]:  of  them  unafFet^ed  by  a  change  of  the 
iuperior.  Thefe  fubordinate'  officers  of  the  ferafi;Iio  amount 
to  fome  hundreds,  and  as  they  always  pretend  to  follow  pre  • 
cedent,  they  can  expedite  or  procraftinate  buikiefs  at  wiU, 
by  means  of  this  fubdiviiioxu 

gaged 
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gaged  in  a  war  with  the  Germans  and  RuA 
iians,  the  latter  advanced  fb  rapidly  agamft 
him  as  to  threaten  his  capital  itielf,  and  thus 
forced  him  to  conclude  a  hafty  peace. 

Ofmaa  III.  dying  in  1757,  ^^^  lucceedcd 
by  Mu/lapha  III.  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
1 769,  determining  to  attack  the  Ruffians,  or- 
dered the  Tatars,  under  Krim  Guerai,  to  in- 
vade their  territory.  The  ravages  committed 
by  thefe  barbarian  hordes  I  have  elfewhere 
defcribed ;  they  were  fuch  as  the  late  em- 
prels,.  who  'then  {ate  on  the  throne,  could  not 
but  view  with  indignation,  and  avenge  with 
power. 

A  bloody  war  commenced  with  the  ex- 
ploits of  Prince  Gallitzin,  who  attacking  the 
Turks  at  Choczim,  in  their  intrcnchmcnts, 
gained  a  complete  victory,  on  the  30th  of 
April  1769.  The  fame  general  gained  an- 
other important  vidory,  near  the  feme  place, 
4)n  the  13th  of  July  following;  but  was  pre- 
vented from  carrying  the  fortrefs  of  Choczim 
iti'elf  by  the  prudent  and  cautious  meafures 
of  the  vizir.  The  undifciplined  and  turbu- 
lent ftate  of  the  Turkifti  forces^  however, 
agreeing  ill  with  fuch  prudence,  this ,  great 
officer  was  iacrificed  to  the  clamours  of  xkiz 
janizaries,  and  fucceeded  by  a  man  no  ways 
his  equal  in  military  (kill. 

The  new  vi;ur  attemptu^  to  cro(s  the 

Niefter 
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Niefter  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  on  the  9th 
of  September,  was  defeated  by  Prince  Gal* 

•  litzin,  with  the  lofs  of  7,000  men  killed  on 
the  fpot*  A  fimiiar  attempt,  renewed  on  the 
1 7th  of  the  fame  mfonth,  met  with  fimilaf 
fortune;  the  Turks  were  defeated,  and  obliged 
nto  a;bandon  Choczim  ;  and  it  was  fuppofed 
that  thcle  two  defeats  coft  them  28,006 
killed,  wounded,  and  priibners,  belides  nearljr 
50,000,  who  delerted  the  army  in  its  tutnul- 
tuons  retreat. 

Prince  'Gallitzin  retiring  with  honour,  res 
figned  the  command  to  General  Romanzofiv 
who,  having  Ipeedily  over-run  Moldavia  and 
^Walachia,  and  received  the  oaths  of  allegi* 
ance,  readily  offered  by  its  inhabitants,  gained 
two  Iplendid  viftories  over  the  Turkifh  forces, 

.  0x1  the  1 8th  of  July  and  the  2d  of  Auguft^ 

1770,  .... 

The  enterprifing  dfpirit  of  the  emprefs  led 
her  to  adopt  the  more  ftriking  and  novel  mea- 
ivire  offending  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  thus  attacking  the  Turkifli  empire  on 
both  fides ;  and  this  meafiire  was  crowned 
with  fiiccefs.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Morea 
flew  to  arms  on  the  approach  of  the  Ruflians. 
But  the  moft  brilliant  a6tion  of  this  naval 
campaign  was  the  viftory  oif  Tchefrne,  an 
harbour  on  the  coaft  of  Natolia,  into  which, 
the  Turkifh  fleet  being  driven,  were  all  de- 
*  3  flroyed 
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ftroyed  by  firefhips.  Thefe,  and  other  fuc^ 
fceffes  of  the  Ruffians,  forced  the  Turks  to 
tonclude  i  diflionourable  peace  on  the  21  ft 
of  July,  x774^{hartly  after  the  death  of  Muf-i 
tapha,  and  the  acceffion  of  his  brother  Ab- 
dulhamid. 

We  have  thus  brought  down  our  view  dr 
the  Turkifli  hiftory  to  our  own  times :  the 

m 

peace  of  1 774  was  the  firft  great  ftcp  to- 
ward the  limitation  of  an  empire,  which,  as 
we  have  feen,  was  originally  founded  on  ra- 
pine and  injuftice;  This  blow  was  efFedhi- 
ally  followed  up  by  the  fucceeding  war^ 
which  was  terminated  fo  favourably  to  RuC- 
fia,  in  1 790  ;  and  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  doubted^ 
that  another  war^  conduced  on  limilar  prin- 
ciples, muft  totally  extinguifli  the  Turkilh 
power  in  Europe ;  an  event  defirable  to  moft 
Ghriftian  nations,  and  particularly  to  Great 
Britain; 

I  have  ccafed  enumerating  all  the  ttiaf* 
fecres  and  breaches  of  faith  the  Turks  have 
committed  for  this  laft  century  and  si  half* 
Their  conduft  has  been  uniform.  Cyprus 
and  Candia  would  furnifh  a  volume^ 
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Of  Arts  and  Sciences^  Commerce^  and  General 

Manners. 

« 

HAVING  traced  the  outline  of  thofe 
grand  leading  caufes  of  national  im- 
portance or  decline,  which  arife  from  reli- 
gious and  political  inftitutions,  and  from  the 
events  of  paft  ages,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
tlirn  our  view  to  the  more  domeftic  circum- 
ftances  or  prejudices  of  a  people,  their  know- 
ledge or  prejudices  relative  to  commerce  and 
the  arts,  and  their  habits  of  mutual  inter- 
courfe  and  aflbciation. 

•  From  what  has  already  been  faid  of  the 
caufes  afFefting  the  Turkifh  chara6ler,  it 
riluft  be  evident  that  it  affords  but  a  fterile 
Ibil  for  the  culture  of  the  arts.  All  their  ha- 
bits tend  to  an  indolence  little  favourable  to 
the  emanations  of  genius ;  hence  refults  a 
want  of  curiofity  for  the  objc6l$  of  Icience  in 
general ;  and  to  thele  muft  be  added  the  re- 
ftraints  of  their  religion  and  government. 

A  religion  abounding  in  the  groffeft  ig- 
norance and  fuperftition,  and  which,  at  the 
fame  time,  teaches  its  followers  that  they 

alone 
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alone  are  the  favoured  of  God ;  that  as  their 
faith  is  the  pureft,  fo  are  they,  tl)cmfelves, 
the  wileft  of  mankind,  precludes  ihen>  from 
copying  their  more  enlightened  neighbours, 
and  even  leads  them  to  conclude  that  the 
puriuits  of  infidels  mufl  be  at  leaft  frivolous, 
if  not  immoral. 

The  fuperftitions  of  this  religion  have  not,  ^ 
like  the  fplendid  mythology  of  ancient  Greece, 
or  the  religious  pomp  of  modern  Rome,  any 
medium  of  communication  with  the  arts,  luch 
as  wbuld  be  fupplied  by  the  decoration  of 
temples,  or  the  pageantry  of  public  games 
and  proceflions  :  Mahomed  ftrenuoufly  and 
iuccefsfully  combated  the  idolatry  of  his 
countrymen,  and  through  fear  of  their  re- 
lapfe,  ftriftly  forbade  any  appeal  to  the  fenfes 
by  ftatuary  or  painting.  However,  the 
Periians,  and  Ibme  of  the  Arab  kalifs,  only 
confidered  this  prohibition  as  relating  to  the 
reprefentation  of  figures  as  the  objeft  of 
worfhip. 

It  is  true,  that  this  religion  has  not  uni- 
verfally  afted  with  fb  much  force  to  the  ex- 
tinftion  of  intelleft.  Under  the  fplendid* reign 
of  Abdurrahman,  the  founder  of  the  Arabian 
monarchy  in  Spain,  it  afTumed  a  more  civi- 
lized form.  That  political  Ibvereign  pro- 
moted intermarriages  between  his  Mahome- 
dan  and  Chriflian  fubjeds,  and  favoured  the 

O  z  natural 
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natural  propenfity  of  the  Arabs  to  literattirc 
and  fcience,  at  a  time  when  the  reft  of  man- 
kind were  funk  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm ; 
but  in  all  thefe  proceedings  he  departed 
widely  from  the  l^Mrit  of  intolerance  and 
bigotry,  which  the  Turks  have  uniformly  at- 
tached to  their  religion,  and  he  is  to  be  view- 
ed more  in  the  light  of  a  liberal  politician 
than  of  a  religious  enthujSaft.  The  lively 
manners  and  ardent  minds  of  the  Arabs  tem.- 
pered  the  influence  of  a  religion  fundamen- 
tally barbarous  and  gloomy;  but  the  Turks 
have  not  only  given  to  fuperftition  its  full 
fway,  but  have  even  augmented  its  influence 
bv  circumftances  of  additional  barbarifm. 

The  fufpicions  of  deipotifm  muft  ever  tend 
to  degrade  and  brutalize  its  unhappy  fubjefts. 
Few  are  the  inducements  which  the  torpid 
Turk  has  to  apply  himfelf  to  fcience,  and 
thofe  few  are  annihilated  by  the  fear  of  ex- 
citing diftruft  in  the  government.  Travel- 
ling, that  great  fource  of  expanfion  and  im- 
provement to  the  mind,  is  entirely  checked 
by  the  arrogant  fpirit  of  his  religion;  and 
intercourfe  wdth  foreigners  among  them,  fur- 
ther than  thofe  immediately  in  their  fervice, 
by  the  jealouly  with  which  fuch  intercourfe 
is  viewed  in  a  perfon  not  inverted  with  an 
official  charader. 

General 
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General  knowledge  is,  from  thefe  caufes, 
Jittle  if  at  all  cultivated ;  every  man  is  fup- 
pofed  to  know  his  own  bufinefs  or  profeflion, 
with  which  it  is  efteemed  fooliih  and  im- 
proper for  any  other  perfon  to  interfere. 
The  man  of  general  fcience,  a  charafter  Co 
frequent  and  fo  ufeful  in  Chriftian  Europe, 
is  unknown ;  and  any  one,  but  a  mere  arti- 
ficer, who  (hould  concern  himfelf  with  the 
founding  of  cannon,  the  building  of  fhips,  or 
the  like,  would  be  efteemed  little  better  than 
a  madman.  The  natural  confequence  of 
thefe  narrow  views  is,  that  the  profeflbrs  of 
any  art  or  Icience  are  themlelves  profoundly 
ignorant,  and  that  the  greateft  abfurdities 
are  mixed  with  all  their  (peculations. 

I  fhall  elucidate  this  by  detailing  the  opi- 
nions received,  not  only  by  the  populace^ 
but  even  by  the  pretended  literatiy  in  various 
branches  of  knowledge. 

Astronomy. — From  the  mufti  to  the 
pealant  it  is  generally  believed  that  there  arc 
feven  heavens,  from  which  tlie  earth  is  im- 
moveably  fufj)ended  by  a  large  chain ;  that 
the  fun  is  an  immenfe  ball  of  fire,  at  leaft  as 
big  as  a  whole  Ottoman  province,  formed 
for  the  fole  purpofe  of  giving  light  and  heat 
to  the  earth  ;  that  eclipfes  of  the  moon  are 
occafioned  by  a  great  dragon  attempting  to 
devour  that  luminary ;  that  the  fixed  ftars 

O  3  hang 
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hang  by  chains  from  the  higheft  heaven, 
&c.  &c.  Thefe  abfurdities  are  in  part  fup- 
ported  by  the  teftimony  of  the  Koran  ;  and 
the  aftronomers,  as  they  are  called,  them- 
felves  all  pretend  to  aftrology,  a  profeffion  fo 
much  efteemed,  that  an  aftrologer  is  kept  in 
the  pay  of  the  court,  as  well  as  of  moft  great 
men.* 

Geography.— Of  the  relative  fituation 
of  countries  they  are  ridiculoufly  ignorant^^ 
and  all  their  accounts  of  foreign  nations  are 
mixed  with  fuperftitious  fables.  They  dif- 
tinguifh  different  Chriftian  ftates  by  diffe- 
rent appellations  of  contempt. 

Epitsets  which  the  Turks  apply  tQ 
thofe  who  are  not  Ofmanlis,  and  which 
they  often  ufe  to  denominate  their  na- 
tion. 

Jlbanians^  -  -  gut-fellers  -  -  (gigulrzee) 
Armemam  -  t-rd-eatcrs,  dirt-eaters  •  .  (bokchu) 
Bofniaks  and    7  ,      .  ,         , 

Bulgarians  i      '     '^^'^        '  "      (^""^ 

Chrijlians  -  .  -  idolaters  -  •  (purpureft) 
Dutch  -  -  cheefe-mongers  -  -  {penirgee) 
Englijh  -  atheifts  -  {dinfts)  i.  e.  having  no  religion. 
Flmmings  -  -  panders  -  {filamink^pezruink) 
French        -  -        faithlefs        -       (franjis^imanfts) 

Georgians  -  -  loufc-eaters  -  -  (bityeyedfi) 
Germans  -  -  infidel  blafphemers  •  {gurur  kiafer) 
Greeks  of  the  iflands  -  hares  -  -  (tawjbanj 
Italians  or  Franks  -  roany-cgiourcd  -  {firenki^  hajfarrenki} 

.  Jews 
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yews        -  -        mangy  dogs  -        -     (cbefut) 

Moldavians  -         -     drones     -  -     [hgdan^  nadan) 

Poles        «  *    infolent  infidels  ^      {fuiul  guiaur) 

Ruffians  -        -    mad  infideis  -       {rufs^  mewkms) 

Spaniards  -        -        lazy        -  -        -      [Umbel) 

Tatars      •  -    carrion-caters     -  -     {lajhfeyedgee) 

Walacbians        -        gjT^fics  -  .     -       ^  \cblngani) 

> 

Before  the  Ruffian  fleet  came  into  tfce 
Mediterranean,  the  minifters  of  the  porte 
would  not  belierve  it  poffible  for  them  to 
approach  Conftantinople  but  from  the  Black 
Sea.  The  captain  paflia  (great  admiral)  af- 
firmed, that  their  fleet  might  come  by  thfe 
way  of  Venice.  From  this,  and  a  tHoufand 
fimilar  and  authentic  anecdotes,  their  igno- 
rance of  the  fituation  of  countries  is  evident ; 
and  as  to  the  ftories  which  they  univcrfally 
believe,  they  arc  (uch  as  the  following :  that 
India  is  a  country  far  diftant,  where  there 
are  diamonds,  fine  muflins,  and  other  ftufli, 
and  great  riches ;  but  that  the  people  are 
little  known ;  that  they  are  Mahomedans 
moftlv,  but  do  not  acknowledge  the  kalifat 
of  their  fultan  ;  that  the  Pferflans  are  a  Very 
wicked  people,  and  will  be  all  damned^  arid 
changed  into  afles  in  hell,  and  that  the  Jews 
will  ride  on  them ;  that  -the  Eqropeail  na- 
tions are  all  wicked  infidels,  knowing  an  art 
of  war,  which  is  fometimes  dangerous,  but 
will  all  be  conquered  in  time,  and  reduced  to. 
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the  obedience  of  the  lultan,  that  their  wo«< 
roen  and  children  ought  to  be  carried  into 
captivity,  that-  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with 
them,  and  that  they  ought  all  to  bemaffacred, 
which  is  highly  rperitQrioijs,  if  they'refufe  to 
become  Mahomcdans ;  yet  they  have  among 
^em  a  prophecy,  that  the /o/is  of  yellownefs^ 
wbiph  they  interpret  to  be  the  Ruffians,  are 
to  take  Conftantinople ;  that  the  Englidi 
»re  powerful  by  fea,  and  the  French  and 
Germans  by  land  ;  that  the  Ruffians  are 
the  moft  powerful,  and  they  call  them  the 
^reat  infidels ;  but  they  are  acquainted  with 
jio  details  of  thefe  countries. 

Ancient  History, — They  have  heard 
of  an  Alp^?^Pder,  who  was  the  greateft  mo- 
.narch  apd  eonqyeror,  and  the  greateft  herp 
in  the  worldt     The  fultans  ofte;a  compare 
themfelves  to  him  in  their  writings.     Sultati 
Mahomed  IV*   in  his  letter  to  the  Huffiaa 
czar,   Alexis    Michaelovit^,    calls    himfelf 
.  ^*  mafier  of  all  the  urfiverfe^  qn^  equal  in  power 
**  /p  Aleof under  the  Greqt''     ^'hey  talk   of 
him  always  as  the  model  of  heroifixi  to  bp 
imitated,   but  they  know  not  wlio  he  was. 
.  3olomon^  thpy  fay,  was  the  wifef^  man,  and 
the  greateft  magician,  that  ever  exifted.  Pal- 
myra aiad  Balbek,  they  fay,  were  built  by 
^irjts  at  the  command  of  Solomon. 

Poetry 
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Poetry  and  general  Literature.— » 
They  have  a  few  poets,  as  they  are  called, 
whofe  compofitions  are  moftly  little  ibngs 
and  ballads ;  but  in  thefe,  as  well  as  their 
profe  writings,  they  differ  widely  fron)  the 
Simplicity  of  the  Arabs,  as  they  abound  with 
falfe  conceits ;  and  the  language  is  a  barba^* 
rous  mixture  of  the  Turkifli  with  Perfiaii 
and  Arabic,  not  unlike  that  **  Babylonijk 
^*  dialed'^  of  our  puritans,  which  Butler 
compares  to  **  fufitan  cut  onfatln^^ 

Of  the  general  tafte  of  the  Turks,  Tott 
has  given  a  juft  defer iption,  when  he  fays, 
^*  a  double  meanin^^  or  a  literal  tranfpojition^ 
^^  forms  the  extent  of  their  fiudies  and  literature^ 

and  every  thing  that  can  he  invented  by  falfe 

tafte  ^  to  fatigue  the  mindj  confitutes  their,  de^ 
>'  lights  and  excites  their  admiration.^ 

This  leads  me  to  a  confideration  of  the 
Turkifti  language,  a  point  on  which  I  fhall 
make  fbme  obfervations  rather  more  at  length, 
as  it  has  not  been  hitherto  treated  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  origin  of  the  Turk- 
i(h  language  was  the  Zagutai^  a  dialed  of 
that  Tatarian  tongue,  which  has  been  ipread 
fo  widely  by  the  hoftile  incurfions  of  difi^T 
rent  barbarians* 

The  conje(3ures  of  Tott  on  this  fubjedl 
arc  juftly  correfted  by  Peyflbnel,  whofe  ob- 
fervations on  the  different  origin  of  thefe 
languages  are  deierving  attention.     Among 

the 
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the  barbarous  hordes  that  have  at  difFerent 
periods  overflowed  Europe  and  Afia  from 
the  north  and  weft,  he  diftinguiihes  three 
great  and  diftindl  nations,  differing  in  origin 
and  in  language,  the  Celts  or  Teutons,  the 
Fens  or  Slavonians,  and  the  Huns  or  Ta- 
tars. It  may  be  doubted,  whether  in  the 
firft  clafs  he  does  not  confound  two  very  dif- 
ferent tribes,  as  the  remains  of  the  Celtic 
and  Teutonic  languages  ftill  exifting  in  Eu- 
rope certainly  bear  a  marked  difference* 
Thefe,  however,  he  thinks  (with  juftice) 
were  the  firft  of  the  barbarian  invaders,  inr 
eluding  the  Vandals,  Goths,  Oftrogoths,  Vi- 
figoths,  &c.  who  all  ifTued  from  the  countries 
between  the  Northern  Ocean  and  the  Baltic 
Sea.  The  lecond  in  order  of  time  were  the 
Fens,  Venni,  or  Slavonians,  who  inhabited 
the  borders  of  the  .Danube  and  the  Euxine^ 
and  from  whofe  language  the  Slavonian, 
Ruflian,  and  Polilh  of  the  prefent  day  are 
derived.  The  lateft  of  all  were  the  Huns  or 
Tatars,  who,  proceeding  from  what  has 
been  called  the  Platform  of  Tatary,  have 
fpread  from  the  fea  of  Japan  to  the  fronr 
tiers  of  Poland,  aiid  have  at  different  pe- 
riods feizcd  upon  the  Chinefe,  Indian,  Per* 
lian,  and  Tufkifh  empires. 

The  Zagatai  language,  as  muft  neceflarily 
be  the  cafe  with  a  tongue  fj:)oken  by  fuch 

barbarians^ 
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barbarians,  was  poor  and  confined,  and  its 
deficiencies  have  been  fupplied  by  the  adop- 
tion of  terms  from  the  Arabic  and  Perfian. 

The  Turkifh  language  is  the  eafieft  of  any 
one  we  are  acquainted  with,  becaufe  it  is 
the  moft  regular.  It  has  only  one  conjugai- 
tion  of  the  verbs  (excepting  a  difference  of 
tk  and  ak  in  the  infinitive,  wliich  the  ear 
Ibon  learns  to  diftlnguifli)  and  but  one  de-p- 
clenfion  of  the  nouns.  There  is  no  excep- 
tion, nor  any  irregular  verb  or  noun,  in  the 
language.  The  cafes  and  perfbns  are  de- 
termined by  the  termination,  as  in  Latin,  but 
the  phrafeology  is  much  more  ealy,  and  the 
tranfpofition  is  not  carried  to  fb  difficult  a 
length.  They  have  compound  words,  as  in 
Greek,  though  they  are  more  limited  in  their 
\ife.  It  is  true,  the  Turkifh  language  is  not 
very  copioua,  yet  it  is  manly,  energetic,  and 
Ibnorous.  To  fupply  the  want  of  words,  or 
more  frequently,  from  a  defire  of  appearing 
learned,  their  writers  introduced  Arabic  and 
Perfian,  and  thefe  languages  are  now  con- 
fiderably  mixed  with  the  dialefts  fpoken  at 
thel  feraglio  (or  court,)  and  at  the  bar  (or 
makami).  The  Arabic  is  moftly  intermixed 
in  topics  of  ethics,  religion,  or  law;  and  the 
Perfian,  in  fubjefts  of  gallantry,  poetry,  and 
at  the  feraglio.  Had  they  only  naturalized 
foreign  words,  and  adapted  them  to  the  gram- 
mar 
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mar  of  their  own  language,  as  we  do  in 
Englifli,  they  would  have  enriched  it,  with- 
out making  it  more  difficult,  and  have  pre- 
ferred its  chara6ter;  but  thefe  words  and 
phrafes  preferve  the  grammar  of  the  language 
they  belong  to,  which  creates  a  real  difficuhy, 
and  renders  it  neceflkry,  in  order  to  read  a 
Jirmatij  or  a  piece  of  poetry,  to  know  fomc- 
thing  of  the  Arabic  and  Perlian  grammars. 
This  will  beft  be  demonftrated  by  an  exam- 
ple :  Suppofing  the  Latin  to  be  Arabic,  and 
the  Perfian  French,  a  Turk  would  write,  if 
Englifli  were  his  language,  in  the  following 
manner ; 

Language  of  a  Mufti  or  DoSlor. 

I  do  not  love  deplorare  vitam^  as  many,  and 
;/  docii^  fafefecerunt ;  nor  do  I  repent  that  I 
Jiave  lived  ^t  all,  becaufe  I  have  aipji  vecu^ 
jas  not  fruftr a  me  nature  exijiimem :  I  dp  not 
jafTert  that  toidium  vita  proceeds  more  from 
want  of  fteadinefs  in  our  true  religion,  than 
from  atra  bilis.  Jf  a  m^n  deftroys  hiipfelf, 
he  is  either  infanus^  and  a  holy  fool,  or  one 
poflefTed  demonis^  or  he  is  un  athie — an  inr 
fidel,  or  a  Frank.  Pray  dewn  that  he  may 
preferve  you  againft  thofe  who  blow  on 
fiodosfunutpy  and  whiiper  in  the  ear. 

Language 
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Language  of  a  T*urki(}i  Poet. 

The  eyes  of  /*  ahbreuveufe  *  ineb  ia*e  me 
more  than  le  vln^  2caAf€S  feches  ,^tntl  ^  c  /a 
moele  de  mes  os  quicker  than  thofe  from  the 
bow. 

This  is  the  firft  couplet  of  a  fong  in  pure 
Arabic,  (compofed  by  an  Arabian,)  which  I 
have  thus  written,  to  fhew  how  a  Turk 
would  exprefs  the  fame  fentiment  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  language ;  the  genuine  Turkifh 
compofitions  are  ridiculoufly  hyperbolical. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  very  few  of 
thofe,  who  lard  their  writings  or  difcourfes 
with  Arabic  or  Perfian  phrafes,  are  much 
acquainted  with  thofe  languages;  but  they 
have  learnt  the  phrafes  and  terminations 
moft  in  ufe,  and  know  the  meaning  of  a  fen- 
tence,  without  underftanding  each  word  fe- 
parately,  or  having  much  idea  of  the  gram- 
mar. ' 

It  is  aftonifhing  that  they  have  not  per- 
fefted  their  alphabet.  They  write  generally 
without  points,  and  it  is  then  impoffible  to 
read  their  writing  without  knowing  the 
language  well.  When  they  read  foreign 
words  or  names,  two  people  feldom  read 
them  alike.  If  the  perfedlion  of  a  written 
chara6lcr  be  to  reprefent  words  in  a  clear 

•  She  who  pours  out  the  wine. 

and 
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aiid  unambiguous  manner  to  the  eye>  they 
certainly  are  farther  from  it  than  any  other 
nation,  and  they  have  remained  in  this  ftafe 
6f  imperfcftion,  without  making  the  leaft  at- 
tempt to  improvement,  lb  long,  that  no  effort 
is  now  to  be  expefted  from  them.  Many 
of  the  letters  have  each  three  different  forms> 
when  they  begin,  are  in  the  middle,  or  end  a 
word.  The  Arabic  printed  in  Chriftian 
countries,  and  on  Mount  Libanus  by  the 
Maronitcs,  is  more  diflindl  and  eafier  read 
than  the  written,  though  this  is  more  elegant 
in  its  appearance,  which  is  but  a  fecondary 
quality.  It  requires  great  pra<5lice  to  be  able 
to  read  the  Arabic  chara6i:er  quick. 

Upon  tbefe  different  circumftances  re* 
lating  to  the  Turkifh  language  are  grounded 
the  different  opinions  of  the  Baron  de  Tott 
and  M.  de  Peyffonel,  the  former  of  whom 
juftly  ranks,  among  the  obftru6lions  to  fcience 
in  Turkey,  the  difficulty  of  writing  and  read- 
ing the  language.  To  this  Peyffonel  oppofes 
the  facihty  with  which  the  Baron  himfelf 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Turkifh  lan- 
guage, without  obferving  that  this  know- 
ledge only  extended  to  /peaking  it,  a  talk 
Vv'hich  was  comparatively  eafy.  Mr.  de 
Tott  never  acquired  Ikill  enough  to  read  it 
readily^  Peyffonel  alfo  adduces,  as  an  addi- 
tional argument,  the  ability  of  feveral  Euro- 
pean 
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pean  interpreters,  whofc  names  he  menticMis ; 
but  this  eulogium  was  only  applicable  to  the 
Celebrated  M.  Muragia,  and  not  even  to  him 
in  its  full  extent  ^  nor  does  this  prove  any 
thing  in  favour  of  the  Turks  themfelves,  fince 
the  advantage  which  they  poffefs  as  natives 
is  more  t}rr^  counterbalanced  by  their  habits 
of  apathy  and  indolence.  Peyffonel  is  equally 
incorreft  in  comparing  the  diiFercnt  charac* 
ters  of  the  Turks  to  the  different  hands,  the 
italic,  running  hand,  engroffing,  &c.  ufed  in 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

In  thofe  countries,  the  different  hands  have 
all  fuch  a  degree  of  fimilarity,  that  few  are  at 
a  lofs  to  write,  and  none  to  read  them  at  all, 
send  a  perfon  who  had  only  {ccn  one  hand,  in 
a  few  hours  might  learn  the  others ;  but  in 
Turkey,  fcarcely  any  perlbn  is  verfed  in  the 
different  charafters,  except  the  profejfed 
writers^  and  even  among  them  thefe  charac- 
ters are  employed  each  for  its  diftinft  and  pe- 
culiar purpofe  :  the  nejhki  is  ufed  in  works 
of  fcience  ;  the  tealik^  for  poetry  ;  the  divani^ 
for  ftate  papers,  commiffions,  and  epiflolarv 
correipondence  ;  and  the  falus^  for  infcrip- 
tions,  devifes,  &c.  If  the  difficulty  prefented 
by  thefe  various  charadlers  feems  at  firfl  view 
light,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  a  flight 
obftacle,  thrown  in  the  wav  of  an  indolent 
9  Turk, 
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Turk,  becomes  infuperable  from  his  general 
difregard  of  fcience. 

The  ?irt  of  printings  though  often  attempt- 
ed, has  never  been  introduced  among  the 
Turks,  and  this  not  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
forming  Arabic  types,  as  has  been  by  fome 
alledged,  for  the  Chriftians  of  Mpjant  Leba- 
non, as  well  as  we^  print  books  with  Arabic 
charadters  x  if  they  require  the  beauty  of  the 
written  charader,  they  might  engrave  on 
copper  ;  but  the  true  caufe  of  this  ncgleft,  is 
the  Turkifh  indolence  and  contempt  for  all 
innovations^ 

Is  it  not  matter  of  aftonifliment,  that  fince 
the  firft  eftablifhment  of  their  manufa6lory 
of  carpets,  they  have  not  improved  the  de- 
figns,  and  particularly  as  they  are  not  forbid- 
den to  imitate  flowers  ?  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  their  embroidery,  and  of  the  fluffs 
made  at  Prufa,  Aleppo,  and  Damafcus^ 
Their  carpets  owe  their  excellency  only  to 
the  materials  they  are  made  of. 

In  all  the  Turkifh  arts,  the  traces  of  foper- 
ftition  are  obfervable*  Their  architecluri 
does  not  imitate  that  of  ancient  Greece,  nor 
have  they  correfted  one  fault,  or  conceived 
any  idea  of  proportion,  from  the  perfect  mo- 
dels they  have  daily  before  their  eyes.  In 
ihort,  they  have  never  ftudied  archite6kire  j 
and  as  to  the  practice  of  Europeans,  it  would 
2  bo 
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be  "derogatory  to  the  Mufelman  dignity  to 
copy  hiiidels.  They  have  taken  their  notions 
'of  general  forms  from  the  Arabs,  and  have 
added  nothing  of  their  own.  The  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  after  it  became  a  mofque,. how- 
ever, is  the  model  by  which  moft  of  the 
other  mofques  in  Conftantinople  have  been 
built ;  and .  this  perhaps  was  owing  to  the 
archite6ls  being  Greeks  or  Armenians* 
Though  many  of  them  have  Ibme  notion  of 
the  rules  of  their. own  art,  they  are  not  per* 
mitted  to  purfue  them  beyond  what  the 
Turks  conceive  to  be  the  mahomedan  form ; 
they  look  indeed  with  a  kind  of  reverence 
on  the  noble  ruins  of  Greece,  believing  them 
to  have  been  built  by  devils  or  genii ;  they 
are  alio  jealous  of  Europeans,  who  wiih  to  ob* 
tain  poflcflion  of  any  parts  of  thole  remains  ; 
but  the  only  ufe  they  themfelves  make  of 
them,  is  to  pull  in  pieces  the  marble  edifices 
to  \  bum  them  into  lime*  The  plafter  of 
their  walls,  made  of  this  lime,  is  very  fine  and 
beautiful ;  but  who  does  not  lament,  that  to 
produce  it,  perhaps  the  divine  works  of  Phi* 
deas  and  Praxiteles  have  been  configned  to 
the  furnace.  This  marble  lime,  mixed  with 
pounded  marble  unburnt,  forms  a  plafter* 
liiperior  in  whitenefs  to  the  Indian  chinam, 
but  unequal  to  it  in  polilh  and  hardnefs. 
Among  the  mofques  and  public  buildings  at 
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Conftantinople  are  to  be  found  many  fine 
edifices ;  but  they  are  copied  from  the  Ara- 
biMi  buildings  in  Afia,  where  there  are  much 
grander  ftru6hires  than  at  Conflantinople, 
though  of  as  late  a  date  '^. 

*  On  the  origin  of  the  morefque  and  gothic  'archi* 
tcAure  many  learned  difiertations  have  been  written.  It  is 
not  to  my  prefent  purpo(e  to  make  extra(9s  from  them,  for 
I  fliouki  have  nothing  new  to  fay  on  the  fubje6L  With  re- 
fyoEt  to  the  general  form  of  the  mofques,  batbs>  cara* 
vanfaries>  bazars^  and  kiofks,  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  the  mafi  is,  notwitfaftanding  many  ftriking  defers, 
grand  and  impofing ;  the  particular  parts  are  devoid  of  all 
proportion ;  their  columns  have  nothing  of  dieir  true  cha* 
tader,  being  often  twenty  ana  thirty  diameters  high,  and  the^ 
Intercolumniation  frequently  equal  to  the  height  of  the  cOr 
lumn*  The  capitals  and  entablatures  are  the  moft  whim* 
fical  and  ridiculous. 

Sc  Sophia,  at  Conftantinople,  there  is  little  doubt^  was  the 
model  which  the  European  architeds  copied,  when  they 
introduced  the  qupola  upon  four  arches,  than  which  nothing 
caA  be  more  prcpofterous*  Thofe  who  chufe  to  fee  the 
tsife  principles  of  thefe  buildings  expofed,  and  how  far  they^ 
JiiFer  from  tlie  grandeur  and  fimpUcity  of  the  ancients,  iMy 
tosiAFriJis  Soggio  Juir  jtrchite£iura  Gottlcaj  Livorno^  and  in 
an.exccllent  little  German  treatife  annexed  to  the  tranf- 
lation  of  iC)  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  gothic  pointed 
out,  exclufively  of  its  defefh. 

It  is  worthy,  however^  of  observation^  that  the  interior  of 
St.  Sophia  appears  much  larger,sJind  that  St.  Peter's,  at 
Rome^  appears  infinitely  fmaller  than  it  really  is»  7  he 
cupola  of  this  latter  church  is  of  the  fame  Hze  as  the  Pan-> 
tbeon ;  the  members  of  the  entablature,  which  runs  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  cupola  or  lanthorn,  are,  marked  on  the 
lavement  below  by  diii^eat  coloured  marbles ;  but  no  one 
can,  without  adual  mealilrement,  be  perfuaded  of  this  tfuth* 

The 
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Tne  i>oble  produdions  oifiaiuaty  and  pamt^ 
ing  are  ftill  more  fully  fuppreffed.  Tbefd 
arts  arc  anathematized  as  irreligious;  be-^ 
caufc  a  blind  and  (hipid  fanaticifm  has  de* 
clared  that  it  is  impious  to  emulate  the  works 
of  God.  Hence  the  incitements  to  virtue 
and  animation^  which  we  experience  in  view^ 
ing  the  flatues  or  portraits  of  the  benefac« 
tors  of  mankind^  are  wholly  loft  {  hence 
too,  the  Turk  can  never  be  arouied  by  thofe 
ilaflies  of  genius,  thofe  glowing  energies  of 
mind,  which  the  hiftoric  pencil,  in  deicribing 
ibme  important  icene^  arrefts  and  renders 
immortaU  So  far  is  this  bigotry  carried^ 
that  neither  the  effigy  of  the  ibvereign,  nor 
the  reprefentation  of  any  imaginary  being 
(as  in  the  ancient  medals)  is  permitted  to  be 
imprinted  on  their  money. 

The  only  ufe  of  thefe  arts  which  is  al* 
lowed,  is  the  imitation  of  inanimate  nature^ 
in  carving  or  painting  the  interior  of  a  room* 
Even,  here  they  frequently  ufe  as  ornaments 
pafifages  from  the  Koran ;  but  they  generally 
paint  the  walls  with  flowers  or  landfcapes* 
Their  ingenuity  is,  however,  merely  mecha« 
nical;  and  of  fcientific  rules  they  are  perfe6Uy 
ignorant :  perfpedlive  is  totally  unknown  to 
the  painters  themfelves* 

The  fcience  of  the  Turks  in  making  aqne* 
dlofb^  has  been  vaunted  by  ibme  authors;,  but 
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left  it  Ihould  thence  be  concluded  that  they 
have .  a  knowledge  of  hydraulics,  I  will  hejre 
ftate  in  what  this  Ibience  confifts.  When  wa- 
ter is  to  be  conduced,  they  begin  by  laying 
pipes  of  burnt  clay  underground,  to  the  dif- 
tance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  more  or 
lefs;  they  then  ereft  a  fquare  pillar,  and  con- 
tinue the  pipe  up  till  they  find  how  high  the 
water  will  rife;  then  they  carry  the  pipe 
down  the  other  fide,  (leaving  the  top  open) 
and  continue  it  underground  to  the  next  pil- 
lar; and  fo  on  till  they  have  brought  the  wa- 
ter to  the  place  intended  to  be  fiipplied  with 
it.  It  fometimes  happens  that  all  their  la- 
bour has .  been  in  vain ;  and  they  find  by  ex- 
perience that  the  place  to  be  fiipplied  is  higher 
thui  the  place  whence  they  wanted  to  bring 
the  water. 

The  priiiciples  of  leveUing  are  unknown 
to  them.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  tell  them 
that  the  furface  of  water  is  not  perfeSly  flat ; 
that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  refraftion;  and 
that  a  levelling  inftrument  alone  will  not 
tell  them  the  height  to  which  water. will  rife. 
The  moft  learned  man  among  the  ulema  does 
not  know,  that  as  the  whole  fine  is  to  the 
»ngle  of  refraction,  fo  is  the  diftance  of  the 

m 

objed  to  its  apparent  elevation  by  refradiom 
Tiiey  have  no  means  of  calculating  the  late- 
ral preflure  of  arches  or  of  cupolas ;  though 
:    •  .  they 
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tftey  generally  err  on  the  right  fide,  yet  ac* 
cidents  fbmetimes  have  happened.  I  once 
focceeded  in  making  a  Turkifh  mathemati^ 
cian  underftand  the  principle  of  a  catenarian' 
arch,  by  fufpending  a  chain  ;  but  when  he 
endeavoured  to  explain  it  to  an  architeft, 
who  was  ere6ling  a  confiderable  building  for 
the  late  captain  pafha,  Gazi-Haflan,  he  re- 
ceived for  anfwer^  that  the  figure  delcribed 
by  a  chain  hung  up  by  the  two  ends  might 
be  applicable  to  the  conftruflion  of  the  bot- 
tom of  a  Ihip,  but  not  to  that  of  au  arch  of 
mafonry. 

It  is  a  certain  faft,  that  a  fisw  years  ago  a 
learned  man  of  the  law  having  loft  an  eye,* 
and  being  informed  that  there  was  then .  at 
Conftantinople  a  European  who  made  falfe 
eyes,  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  natu!*t 
f al,  he  immediately  procured  oiie ;  but  wMca 
k  was  placed  in  the  focket,  he  flew  irito  a> 
violent  pailion  with  the  eye-^makef ,  abufing 
him  as  an  impoftor^  becaule  he  could  not  fee. 
with  it.  The  man,  fearing  he  fhould,lole  his 
pay,  alTured  him  that  in  time  be  would  fee 
as  well  with  that  eye  as  with  the  other.  The. 
efFendi  was  appeafed,  and  the  artift  liberally 
rewarded,  who  having  foon  difpofed  of  the 
remainder  of  his  eyes,  left  the  Turks  in  ex- 
peftation  of  feeing  with  them. 

The  ufe  of  wheel  carriages  is  almoft  un* 
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known  in  Turkey.  There  is  a  kind  of  cart, 
uied  at  Conftantinople,  and  in  ibme  few  other 
paits,  moftly  for  women  to  travel  in.  In 
moft  parts  of  the  Aliatic  provinces  they  have 
no  idea  of  a  wheel.  All  their  merchandize 
is  carried  by  hbries,  mules^  or  camels,  in  every 
part  of  the  empire. 

The  lultan  has  a  coach  or  carriage,  exaSly 
of  ^he  ihapc  of  a  hearfe  hi  England,  but  with* 
cut  any  (prings ;  it  was,  when  I  (aw  it,  drawn 
by  fix  mules.  The  pole  was  of  an  enormous 
thicknefs,  as  well  as  every  other  part.  I  en- 
quired the  reafon ;  the  anfwer  was,  that  if 
the  pole,  the  axletree,  &c.  broke,  the  man 
who  made  it  would  lofe  his  head.  The  {nU 
tan  never  ufes  a  carriage  as  any  kind  of  ilate : 
it  is  only  in  excurfions  into  the  country  that 
k  follows  him. 

The  people  in  Moldavia  and  Walachia, 
nn  the  contrary,  cdnftruft  waggons  for  carry« 
ing  merchandize  on  very  juft  principles  of 
mechanics.  Calks  too  are  not  in  ufe,  except 
among  the  Greeks. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  Peyflbiiel,  that 
the   fcience   of  med urine   has   made   confi-*' 

derablc  advances,  and  commands  a  high  de- 
gree of  refpeft  in  Turkey,  when  we  find  that 
the  dignity  of  firft  phyfician  to  the  grand 
feign  ior  is  marked  by  the  title  of  AaAim  bachi 
^ffendii  that  he  wears  the  large  round  turban 
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called  euff^  the  fame  as  that  borne  by  idcq  q£ 
the  highefl  rank  in  the  law ;  and  that  the 
Mahometan  who  attains  this  dignity  muft 
have  pafled  through  *  the  Wi/r^tf^,  and  have 
reached  the  order  of  the  muderris ;  but  the 
faft  is,  that  the  flate  phyfician  is  a  mtxt,  no* 
minal  dignit)',  enjoyed  by  men  of  no  Ikill  la 
this  icience,  whilft  the  man  to  whom  the 
care  of  the  fultan's  health  is  intruded  is  aU 
ways  a  Greeks  a  Jew,  or  an  European,  and 
it  is  merely  for  form  fake  that  the  con&nt 
and  prei'ence  of  the  hakim  bachi  muft  be  ob* 
tained  for  the  adminiftration  of  remedies,  of 
whofe  medical  properties  he  is  in  general 
profoundly  ignorant.  When  the  Turks  take 
a  purgative  medicine^  they  never  commend 
it  except  it  be  moft  violently  cathartic.  They 
have  no  notion  of  the  ialutary  efFe^  of  a 
gentle  laxative. 

Navigation,  and  the  ufe  of  the  magnet, 
none  have  the  leaft  idea  of  but  the  people  of 
the  navy,  and  they  know  fo  little,  that  their 
compafTes  are  miade  to  point  to  the  true  north 
with  the  variation  allowed,  and  by  the  fame 
compaHes  they  fteer  their  {hips  in  all  ieaa. 
Very  few  in  the  navy  can  take  a  meridiaa 
obfervation. 

The  only  people  who  have  the  imalleft: 
idea  of  navigation,  are  the  Algerines  in  their 
&rvice ;  and  even  theirs  is  chiefly  pra&iodi 
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knowledge.  They  rely  on  the  Greeks  to  na- 
vigate their  fhips  of  war.  Their  merchant 
fliips  take  care  not  to  lofe  fight  of  land ;  and 
this  is  the  principal  reafon  why  fo  many  of 
them  are  loft  in  the  Black  Sea. 
'  The  want  of  field-pieces  among  the  Turks, 
which  induced  Baron  de  Tott  to  undertake 
a  new  foundry,  is  a  complete  proof  of  the 
inadivity  of  this  people.  It  is  true  that  they 
had  foundries  of  large  brafs  cannon ;  but 
they  had  not  even  attempted  to  caft  thofe  of 
a  fmaller  kind,  or  of  a  different  metal,  al- 
though their  furnaces  are  oiuftne^  which  is 
particularly  adapted  to  the  cafting  of  iron. 
To  the  prefent  day  they  arc  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  cafting  iron,  even  for  bomb  ftiells;  and 
this  is  the  reafon  why  all  the  Turkifh  can- 
non, both  *  for  land  and  fea  fervice,  are  of 
brais. 

Though  they  have  many  fine  large  cannons 
at  prefent,  they  are  defe6tive  in  the  make  of 
the  carriages,  particularly  for  field-pieces ; 
and  whilft  other  nations  are  making  daily 
improvements  in  this  refpeft  (by  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  flying  artillery,  &c.)  the  Turks, 
from,  their  ignorance  of  mechanics,  employ 
artillery  the  moft  awkward  and  inefficacious^ 

The  defedlive  ftatc  of  general  icience^  in 

Turkey  is    owing  to    that  want   of  union 

kmongft  its  branches,  and  to  that  deficiency 
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of  combination,  both  in  theory  and  praftice, 
whofe  caufes  I  have  already  traced  out ;  but 
in  every  country  individual  exertion  will  do 
much,  and  infulated  fadts  will  be  everywhere 
difcoverable,  like  the  cafual  flov  ers  of  the 
defert,  which  fhow  what  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  attaining,  even  in  delpite  of  ac- 
cumulated obftacles.  The  great  advantage 
which  a  highly  civilized  country  poflefles,  is 
in  the  quick  and  ready  combination  of  thefe 
fads,  and  in  forming  out  of  them  general 
principles,  which  abridge  the  labour  and  fa- 
cilitate the  progrels  of  the  artift  and  the  phi- 
lofopher.  It  frequently  happens,  however, 
that  the  nK)ft  barbarous  people  poflefs,  in 
particular  branches  of  art,  an  accuracy  of 
principle,  or  a;  dexterity  of  operation,  even 
iuperior  to  their  more  poliflied  neighbours; 
and  hence  it  will  be  found  of  ule  to  colled 
detached  information  of  this  kind  from  every 
part  of  the  globe.  In  the  intercourfe  of 
mind,  fomething  is  to  be  gleaned  from  a 
foil  the  mof^  unpromifing;  I  fliall,  there- 
fore, make  no  further  apology  for  the  in- 
troduftion  of  Ibme  unconneded"  remarks  on 
detached  inftances  of  Ikill  among  the  Turks 
in  various  arts  and  fciences. 

It  might  reafonably  be  expeded  that  a  na-' 
tion  of  warriors  (hould  have  expert  furgeons 
at  leaft,  and  that  they  ihould  have  paid  at- 
tention to  the  improvements  and  discoveries 
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ixiade  by  other  nations.  Nothing  of  this, 
koweveft  ip  the  cafe.  They  parfbrm  no  ope- 
rations, iior  will  they  cocdent  to  an  Euro* 
peaa's  making  an  amputatioo,  though  the 
ki($  of  Ufe  he  a  certain  confequence  of  omit* 
tin^  it  Their  art  is  {imply  can£ned  to  heal- 
ing, and  at  moft  extra^ng  a  foall  and  a 
i^Iinter  of  a  bone.  It  muft  be  coufefled 
that,  as  their  habit  of  body  is  generally  heal* 
thy,  nature  performs  often  wonderful  cures* 
They  rely  much  on  balfams,  mummy,  &c. 
There  is  in  Confiantinople  a  Perfian  ex- 
traordinarily expert  in  the  art  of  healing. 
The  Arabs  bury  a  peribn,  who  has  received 
a  wound  in  his  body,  up  to  the  i^ck  in  hot 
iand  "dot  twenty-four  hours* 

I  iaw  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  empire  a 
method  of  fetting  bones  pradHled,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  worthy  of  the  attention  of  fur- 
geons  in  Europe*  It  is  by  mdofing  the 
broken  limb,  after  the  bones  are  put  in  their 
places,  in  a  cafe  of  plafter  of  Paris  (or  g^p- 
ium)  which  takes  exadly  the  form  of  the 
limb,  without  any  preffure,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nates  the  mafs  is  iblid  and  Arong«  If  it  be  a 
compound  fradure,  the  place  where  the 
wound  is,  and  out  x>f  which  an  exfoliated 
bone  is  to  come,  may  be  left  uncovered,  with- 
out any  injury  to  the  ilrength  of  the  plafter 
encafement.  This  lufoflance  may  be  eafily 
cut  with  a  knife,  and  removed,  and  rq)laced 
5  with 
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with  anotbn-.  If,  whea  the  fwelliag  fubfide* 
the  cavity  is  too  iar^  for  the  limb,  a  hob  or 
holes  bcdng  left,  liquid  gypium  plafter  n&ajr 
be  poured  in,  which  will  perfe6tly  £11  up  tiie 
void,  and  exadly  fit  the  limb-  A  hole  may 
be  made  at  firil  by  placing  an  oiled  cork  or 
bit  of  wood  againft  any  part  where  it  is  re^ 
quired,  and  when  the  plafter  is  iet,  it  is  to 
be  removed.  There  is  nothing  ia  gypfiini 
injurious,  if  it  be  free  from  limet  it  will 
ibon  become  very  dry  and  light,  and  the  limb 
may  be  bathed  with  fpirits,  whifeh  will  peue* 
trate  through  the  covering.  Spirits  may  be 
nCcd  inftead  of  water,  or  mixed  with  it  (or 
vinegar)  at  the  firfl  making  of  the  plaften 

I  iaw  a  cafe  of  a  moft  terrible  compouad 
fradure  of  the  leg  and  thigh^ .  by  the  fall  of 
a  cannon,  cured  in  this  manner*  The  per^ 
fbn  was  feated  on  the  ground,  aad  the  plaflser 
cafe  extended  from  below  his  heel  to  the 
upper  part  of  his  thigh,  whence  a  bandagci, 
faflened  into  the  plafler,  went  round  his 
body.  He  reclined  back  when  he  flept,  as 
he  could  not  lie  down.  During  the  curc;^ 
where  they  faw  matter  or  moifhire  appear 
through  the  plafler  coatiiig^  they  cut  a  hde 
with  a  knife  to  drcfs  the  wound,  or  let  out 
the  matter  more  freely. 

On  this  occafion  I  cannot  help  mention* 
ing  the  treatment  of  parts  frozen  m  RnS^z^ 

not 
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not  by  the  furgeons,  but  by  the  common 
jpeople,  the  (iiccefs  of  which  I  was  an  eye- 
witnefs  to  in  feveral  cafes,  as  well  as  to  the 
failure  of  the  common  mode  of  treating 
frozen  parts  by  the  moil:  able  (iirgeons  of  the 
army.  1  (hall  (imply  ftate  the  fafts  I  relate 
to. 

After  Ochakof  was  taken,  I  received  into 
my  fubterranean  lodging  as  many  prifoners 
as  it  would  receive,  all  of  which  were  either 
wounded  or  had  a  limb  frozen.  Among 
them  were  two  children,  one  about  fix  and 
the  other  about  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  the 
latter  had  one  of  her  feet  frozen  to  the  ancle, 
the  other  all  the  toes,  and  the  fole  of  one  of 
her  feet.  The  fecond  day  the  parts  appeared 
black  (the  firft  day  they  were  not  much  ob* 
ferved.)  The  French  furgeon  whom  Prince 
Potemkin  had  fent'  for  purpofely  from  Paris, 
and  who  was  a  man  of  note,  ordered  them  to 
be  conftantly  bathed  with\varm  camphorated 
Ipirits ;  the  elder  .was  removed  to  the  hof- 
pital,  when  a  mortification  began ;  the 
younger  1  kept  with  me,  and  as  we  removed 
into  winter  quarters,  I  carried  the  child  with 
me.  The  mortified  parts  feparated,  the  bones 
of  the  toes  came  off,  and,  after  a  long  time, 
the  fores  healed.  I.  fhould  have  faid,  the 
furgeon  was  for  imanediately  amputating  both 
the  limbs. 

Near 
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Near  to  me  were  feveral  women,  whofe 
feet  had  been  in  like  manner  frozen  ;  but  as 
no  fiirgeon  attended  them,  the  Ruffian  Ibl- 
diers  and  waggoners  undertook  the  cure.  It 
was  alfo  the  fecond  day  when  they  applied 
their  remedy,  and  the  parts  were  perfectly 
black.  This  remedy  was  goofe-greafe,  with 
which  the  parts  were  fmeared,  warm,  and 
the  operation  often  repeated  :  their  direc- 
tions were,  never  to  let  the  parts  be  dry,  but 
always  covered  with  greafe.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  by  degrees  the  circulation 
extended  lower  down,  and  the  blackncfs  de- 
creafed,  till,  laft  of  all,  the  toes  were  only  dif^ 
coloured,  and  at  length  circulation  was  re* 
ftored  to  Aem. 

I  can  account  for  this  no  otherwife,  than 
that  the  fat  kept  the  pores  ihut,  and  pre* 
vented  the  air  from  promoting  putrefaction  ; 
in  the  meantime  the  vcffels  were  continually 
abfbrbing  part'  of  the  flagnated  blood,  till  by 
degrees  the  whole  circulation  was  reftored. 
It  is  known  that  extravafated  and  ftagnated 
blood  will  remain  a  long  time  in  the  body 
without  putrifying,  if  it  be  not  expofed  to 
the  air.  I  conclude  alfo,  that  in  thefe  cafes 
of  froft,  the  mortification  firfl  begins  on  the 
flirfece,  which  is  in  contaft  with  the  air. 

I  only  relate  fads  however,  and  leave  it 
to  others  to  account  for  them. 
.  .  '  *  This 
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Thi$  is  a  general  pradice  of  the  pea&nts 
throughout  all  Ruilia.  If  a  part  is  difcovered 
to  be  frozen,  befare.  the  perfon  comes  into  a 
warm  roomy  the  froft  may  be  extradled  by 
plunging  the  part  into  cold  water,  or  rubbing 
it  with  fnow  till  the  circulation  returns. 

The  wherries  or  boats  of  Conflantinopld 
are  conftrufted  much  on  the  principle  of  the 
Deal  boats,  but  they  are  more  (harp  and 
curved,  not  fb  light,  but  very  apt  to  ovcrfet 
if  people  ihift  their  places  in  them  unwarily. 
Their  fhape  is  very  elegant.  The  boatmen 
have  a  large  marble  weight  for  ballaft,  which 
they  place  after  the  paffengers  are  feated« 
Though  they  are  large,  they  row  exceedingly 
fail,  and  were  always  efteemed  the  quickeft 
going  boats  in  Europe  ;  but  I  iaw  a  gondola, 
brought  to  Conftantinople  by  a  Venetian  am- 
bai&dbr,  keep  pace  with  them.  The  gem- 
dolas,  every  body  knows,  are  built  on  a  con- 
trary conftrudion,  being  quite  flat  at  bottom. 
The  boftangi-bafhee  (mafter  of  the  police) 
has  a  boat  of  twelve  oars,  which  rows  with 
fiirprifing  velocity ;  but  no  one  is  permitted 
to  build  on  that  conftru^lion :  this  boat  goes 
nearly  twke  as  hA  as  the  common  ones,  aad 
confequently  as  the  gondolas.  They  are  dan- 
gerous fea  boat^,  though  they  fail  faft.  It  ii 
not  many  years  fince  they  were  brought  to 
fuch  perfedion,  as  may  be  it^ix  by  a  boat 

now 
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now  prcferved  (I  think,  of  fultan  AchmctllL) 
the  merit,  however,  is  their  own.  TbcTurl» 
row  in  general  better  than  the  ChriftiaiLor 
Jew  boatmen. 

The  Turks  ufe  copper  veflels  for  their 
kitchen  utenfils,  which  are  tinned  with  pure 
tin,  and  not,  as  in  nooft  parts  of  Europe,  with, 
iblder  compoied  of  tin  and  lead,  which  i& 
much  (boner  corroded  i>y  acids  and  fat ;  and 
though  it  has  not  been  obferved  that  any  vio« 
lent  dtfbrders  have  been  produced  by  the 
veflels  in  common  u(e  (except  from  the 
copper  itielf )  as  the  quantity  of  lead  diflblved 
is  fmail  (the  admixture  of  tin  rendering  lead; 
more  difficult  of  folution)  yet  many  chronic 
maladies  may  be  owing  to  this  baneful  metal 
getting  into  the  habit  in  fmall  quantities  and 
particularly  of  the  nervous  kind.  There  i«' 
no  country  in  Europe  where  the  quantity  of 
lead  ufed  in  tinning  is  fo  great  as  in  this 
iiland  ;  an  abufe  which  certainly  merits  this 
attention  of  this  government,  as  it  did  fbme 
years  ago  that  of  France,  who  prohibited  at 
the  fame  time,  under  pain  of  death,  the  uie 
of  all  preparations  of  fead  in  wine,  or  other 
liquors  ;  a  regulation  very  neceffary  in  Eng- 
land, as  is  alio  the  eftablifliment  of  ibme 
means  to  prevent  fuch  part  of  the  tea  being 
ibjd  which  eomes  in  immediate  contact  witlv 

the 
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the  lead,  in  chefls  where  it  happens  to  be 
corroded,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe. 

Nothing   can  be  more  clumfy  than  th^ 
door-locks  in  Turkey,   but  their  mechanifm 
to  prevent  picking  is  admirable.     It  is  a  cu- 
rious thing  to  fee  wooden  locks  upon  iron 
doors,  particularly  in  Afia,  and  on  their  Cara- 
vanfarieS)  and  other  great  buildings,  as  well 
as  on  houfe  doors.     The  key  goes  into  the- 
back  part  of  the  bolt,  and  is  compoied  of  a 
fquare  ftick  with  five  or  fix  iron  or  wooden 
pins  about  half  an  inch  long,  towards  the- 
end  of  it,  placed  at  irregular  diftances,  and . 
anfwering  to  holes  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
bolt,  which  is  pierced  with,  a  fquare  hole  to 
receive  the  key.     The  key,  being  put  in  as . 
far  as  it  will  go,  is  then  lifted  up,  and  the 
pins  entering  the  correlponding  holes  raife 
other  pins,  which  had  dropt  into  thefe  holes 
from  the  part  of  the  lock  immediajtely  above, 
and  which  have  heads  to  prevent  them  fall- 
ing lower  than  is  necefTary  ;  the  bolt,  beings 
thus  freed  from  the  upper  pins,  is  drawn, 
back  by  means  of  the  key ;  the  key  is  then 
lowered,  and  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  bolt :, 
to  lock  it  again,  the  bolt  is  only  pufhed  in, 
and  the  upper  pins  fall  into  the  holes  in; 
the  bolt  by  their  own  weight.     This  idea^ 
might  be  improved  on,  but  the  Turks  neyer 

think  of  improving. 

The 
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The  Greeks  have  a  very  curious  manner 
of  painting  in  frefco,  which  has  many  ad- 
vantages. I  alfb  faw  the  ancient  method  of 
painting  with  wax,  and  fixing  the  colours  by 
heat,  praflifed  by  a  Greek,  and  at  a  place  I 
kaft  expe6kd  it,  at  the  Dardanelles ;  for  at 
Conftantinople  it  is  unknown.  Whether 
this  be  exaftly  the  encauftic  painting  of  the 
ancients  it  is  Ijiazardous  to  affirm,  though  I 
myfclf  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  refpefting  iu 
Thus  much  is  certain,  that  it  has,  with  regard . 
to  facility^  very  confiderable  advantages  over 
the  oil  painting  now  in  ufe ;  it  has  all  it$ 
freedom,  and  th«  vivacity  of  its  colours, 
added  to  folidity,  and  the  durability  which 
the  experience  of  twenty  centuries  has  proved 
wax  painting  to  be  pofiefled  of^  It  was  my 
intention  to  have  treated  on  it  in  this  place ; 
but  as  it  does  not  regard  Turkey,  the  imme- 
diate fubjed  of  this  work,  and  would  be  a 
differtation  of  confiderable  length,  I  intend 
(hortly  to  print  it  feparately,  with  the  Greek 
manner  of  frefco  painting,  in  which  all  co^ 
lours  may  be  ufed  on  a  lime-walL 

The  Armenian  jewellers  fet  precious 
flones,  particularly  diamonds,  to  much  ad- 
vantage, with  a  foil,  which,  \inder  rofes,  or 
half-brilliants,  is  remarkably  beautiful,  and 
is  not  fubjeft  to  tarniih.  Their  method  is 
as  follows :  an  agate  is  cut,  and  highly  po*- 

Q  liihed. 
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lifhed,  of  the  (hape  defired ;  in  a  block  of  lead 
is  formed  a  cavity  of  about  its  own  fize ;  over 
this  is  placed  a  bit  of  tin  of  the  thipknefs  of 
ftrong  brown  paper  fcraped  bright.  Th.e 
agate  is  then  placed  on  the  tin,  over  the  ca- 
vity, and  ftruck  with  a  mallet.  The  beauti- 
ful polifli  the  tin  receives  is  fcarcely  to  be 
imagined.  This  is  in  general  kept  a  fecret, 
and  fiich  foils  fell  for  half  and  three  quar- 
ters of  a  dollar  each. 

The  jewellers,  who  are  moftly  Armenians, 
have  a  curious  method  of  ornamenting  watch 
cafes,  and  fimilar  things,  with  diamonds  and 
other  ftones,  by  (imply  glueing  them  on. 

The  ftone  is  fet  in  (ilver  or  gold,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  metal  made  flat,  or  to  cor- 
refpond  with  the  part  to  which  it  is  to  be 
£xed;  it  is  then  warmed  gently,  and  the 
glue  applied,  which  is  fo  very  ftrong  that  the 
parts  never  feparate. 

This  glue,  which  may  be  applied  to  many 
purpofes,  as  it  will  ftrongly  join  bits  of  glafs 
or  poliflied  fteel,  is  thus  made : 

Diflblve  £ve  or  fix  bits  of  maftic,  as  laree 
as  peas,  in  as  much  ipirit  of  wine  as  will  fuf- 
fice  to  render  it  liquid ;  in  another  veflel 
diflblve  as  much  ifinglafs  (which  has  been 
previoufly  foaken  in  water  till  it  is  fwollen 
and  foft)  in  French  brandy  or  rum,  as  will 
make  two  ounces,  by^meafure,  of  ftrong  glue, 

and 
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aad  add  two  fmall  bits  of  gum  galbaiiuin 
or  ammoniacutiiy  which  muft  be  nibbed  or 
ground  till  they  are  difiblved;  then  mix 
the  whole  with  a  fufficient  heat ;  keep  it  iii 
4  phial  ftopty  and  when  it  is  to  be  ufed  fet  it! 
ill  hot  water. 

Cotton  at  Smyrna  is  dyed  with  madder  in; 
the  following  manner  : — The  cotton  is  biukd 
in  mild  alkali»  and  then  in  common  *  olive 
oil;  being  cleaned,  it  will  then  take  th^^ 
madder  dye  :'  and  this  is  the  fine  colour  w^I 
fee  in  Smyrna  cotton-yarn,  I  have  heard, 
five  thoufand  pounds  was  given,  in  England^t 
for  this  fecret  ♦.  * 

-  A  remarkable  inftance  occurred  to  my 
knowledge  of  an  individual  fa6t,  which  might 
have  been  of  the  utmoil  ufe  to  fbciety,  but 
which,  owing  to  the  flate  of  knowledge  and 
government  in  Turkey,  was  wholly  lofl  to 
the  world.  An  Arabia^,  at  Conftantinople,' 
had  difcovered  the  fecret  of  cafling  iron, 
which^  when  it  came  out  of  the  mould,  was 
as  malleable  as  hammered  iron ;  fbme  of  his 
fabrication  was  accidentally  fhown  to  Mr. 
de  GafFron,  the  PrulIIan  charge  d'affaires, 
and  Mr.  Franzaroli  (men  of  mineralogical 
fcience)  who  were  flruck  with  the  faft,  and 

*  I  commuaicated  tfaefe  two  procefles  to  a  friend,  who 
printed  them  in  die  Ba  four  or  five  years  agoi. 

Q  2  imme« 
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immediately  inftituted  an  enquiry  for  its  au- 
thor* This  man,  whofe  art  in  Chriftendom 
would  have  infured  him  a  fplendid  fortune,^ 
had:  died  poor  and  unknown,  and  his  iecret 
had  periihed  with  hiixi!  His  uteniils  were 
found,  and  feveral  pieces  of  his  cafting,  all 
per£e6lly  malleable*  Mr.  Franzaroli  analized 
tihem,  and  found  that  there  was  no  admix- 
twre  of  any  other  metal.  Mr.  de  GafFron 
has-  fincei  been  made  fuperintendant  of  the 
ivoti  manufa6tory  at  Spandau,  where  he  has 
ih  vain  attempted  to  -difcover  the  procefs  of 
the  AlC^btan^ 

Europeans  are  much  ftruck  to  lee  the 
Turks  work  fitting  at  every  art  or  handi- 
craft where  there  is  a  poilibility  of  it ;  car- 
penters, for  inftance,  perform  the  greateft 
part  of  their  labour  fitting.  It  is  deferving 
of  remark,  that  their  toes^  acquire  fiich  a 
degree  of  ftrength  by  ufing  them,  and  by 
their  net  being  cramped  up  in  tight  ihoes, 
that  they  hold  a  board  upright  and  firmly 
with  their  toes,  while  with  their  two  hands 
they  guide  a  iaw,  fitting  all  the  while.  Thefe 
people  are  able  to  ftand  on  the  end  of  their 
toes,  which  will  fopport  the  whole  •  weight 
of  their  body. 

We  have,  in  Europe,  certainly  falfe  ideas 
with  refpeft  to  the  utility  of  £hoes,  in  pre- 
venting the  £eet  of  child^'en  from  becoming 

too 
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too  broad.  The  Arabs,  who  when  children 
wear  no  (hoes,  and  when  they  are  grown  up^ 
only  fandals  or  flippers,  have  the  moft  beau^ 
tiful  feet. 

In  Ibme  parts  of  Aiia,  I  h^ve  feen  cu<» 
polas  of  a  confiderable  fize,  built  without 
any  kind  of  timber  fupport.  They  fix  firmly 
in  the  middle  a  poft  about  the  height  of 
the  perpendicular  wall,  more  or  leTs,  as  the 
cupola  is  to  be  a  larger  or  fmaller  portion 
of  a  lj)here;  to  the  top  of, this  is  faftened 
a  ftrong  pole,  fb  as  to  move  in  aU  direc« 
tions,  and  the  end  of  it  defcribes  the  outer 
part  of  the  cupola;  lower  down  is  fixed 
to  the  poft  another  pole^  which  reaches  to 
the  top  of  the  inner  part  of  the  perpendi- 
cular wall,  and  defcribes  the  infide  of  the 
cupola,  giving  the  difference  of  thicknefs  of 
the  mafonry  at  top  and  bottom,  and  every  in- 
termediate part,  with  the  greateft  poflible 
exa6tne(s.  As  they  build  their  cupolas  with 
bricks,  and  inftead  of  lime  ufe  gypllim, 
finifliing  one  layer  all  round  before  they 
begin  another,  only  icaffolding  for  the  worki* 
men  is  required  to  cloie  the  cupola  at  top. 

At  Baflbra,  where  they  have  no  timber 
but  the  wood  of  the  date  tree,  which  is  like  a 
cabbage  ftalk,  they  make  arches  without  any 
frame.  The  mafon  with  a  nail  and  a  bit  of 
ftring  defcribes  a  femicircle  on  the  ground, 

Q  3  lays 
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lays  his  bricks,  faflened  together  by  a  gypfum 
cement,  qn  the  lines  thus  traced,  and  having 
thus  formed  his  arch,  except  the  crown  brick, 
it  is  carefully  raifed,  and  in  two  parts  placed 
on  the  wall.  They  proceed  thus  till  the 
whole  arch  is  finilhfed.  This  part  is  only 
half  a  brick  thick;  but  it  ferves  them  to 
turn  a  ftronger  arch  over  it. 

The  cities  of  Bagdad  and  Baflbra  are 
moftly  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  fun,  which 
ftand  ages  if  kept  tolerably  dry.  The  clay 
is  ufed  in  almoft  a  dry  ftate,  and  beaten 
into  the  moulds  with  mallets.  This  gives 
them  a  wonderful  degree  of  hardnefs. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  defert,  coming  from 
Aleppo,  I  found  a  village  built  in  a  very  lin- 
gular manner ;  each  room  was  a  cupola,  and 
refembled  a  hay  ftack,  fbme  of  them  a  fugar 
'  loaf.  The  whole  was  of  earth,  as  they  have 
no  wood.  The  inhabitants  (aid  their  town 
had  been  built  by  Abraham ;  that  is,  they 
did  not  remember  when  the  oldeft  houfes 
were  built.  They  faid  they  were  never  out 
of  repair,  but  that  they  fometimes  plaftered 
the  upper  part,  or  rather  beat  earth  on  it. 
The  walls  were  compoled  of  clay  and  gra- 
vel, and  were  exceedingly  hard.  The  me- 
thod they  ufe  is,  to  beat  each  layer  of  earth 
till  it  is  very  hard. 

Such  a  method  is  uled  in  the  province  of 

Lyons 
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Lyons  in  France,  where  they  build  houfes  of 
feveral  ftories,  and  very  fpacious.  The  walls 
are  always  plaftered  with  lime  and  fand,  and 
ftand  fome  centuries.  Thefe  are  very  fuperior- 
to  the  mud  walls  of  cottages  in  fome  parts  of 
England,  where  the  earth  is  ufed  very  moift, 
and  mixed  with  ftraw.  The  ancient  Romans 
built  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  France.  The 
excellence  of  the  Venetian  plafter  floors,  fb 
much  admired  for  their  hardnefs  and  beauti- 
ful poliih,  depends  entirely  on  their  being 
ftrongly  beaten.  The  compofition  is  only 
frefti  lime  and  land,  with  pieces  of  marble, 
ufed  almoft  dry,  and  beaten  till  they  are  quite 
hard,  then  ground  even  and  polilhed.  Com- 
mon earth  as  well  as  lime  mortar  acquires 
an  incredible  degree  of  hardneis  by  compref- 
fion,  if  it  contains  no  more  moifture  than  is 
neceflary  to  make  its  parts  unite.  A  kind 
of  artificial  ftone  may  be  made  of  gravel  with 
a  little  lime  flrongly  prefTed,  or  beaten  into 
moulds. 

I  have  feen  pradifed  a  method  oi  jiltering 
water  by  afcenfion,  which  is  much  fuperior 
to  our  filtering  flones,  or  other  methods  by 
defcent,  in  which,  in  time,  particles  of  the 
ilone,  or  the  finer  land,  make  a  pafTage 
along  with  the  water. 

They  make  two  wells,  from  five  to  ten 
feet^  or  any  depth,  at  a  fmall  diflance,  which 

Q  4  have 
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have  a  communication  at  bottom.  The  fcr 
paration  muft  he  of  clay  well  beaten,  or  of 
othef  fubftances  impervious  to  water.  The 
two  wells  are  then  filled  with  fand  and  gra* 
yel.  The  evening  of  that  into  which  the 
water  to  be  filtered  is  to  run,  muft  be  fome- 
what  higher  than  that  into  which  the  water 
is  to  afcend,  and  this  mufl  not  have  fand 
quite  up  to  its  brim,  that  there  may  be  room 
for  the  filtered  water,  or  it  may,  by  a  fpout, 
run  into  a  veffel  placed  for  that  purpofe. 
The  greater  the  difference  is  between  the 
height  of  the  two  wells,  the  fafler  the 
water  will  filter  j  but  the  lefs  it  is  the  better, 
provided  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  be 
fupplied  by  it. 

This  may  be  pradifed  in  a  calk,  tub,  jar, 
or  other  vefTel.  The  water  may  be  con- 
veyed to  the  bottom  by  a  pipe,  the  lower 
end  having  a  fpunge  in  it,  or  the  pipe  may 
be  filled  with  coarfe  fand. 

It  is  evident  that  all  fuch  particles,  which 
by  their  gravity  are  carried  down  in  filtration 
by  defcent,  will  not  rife  with  the  water  iix 
filtration  by  afcenfion.  This  might  be  prac- 
tifed  on  board  fhips  at  little  expence. 

The  Arabians  and  the  Turks  have  a  pre* 
paration  of  milk,  which  has  fimilar  quali- 
ties to  the  kumifs  of  the  Kalmuks :  by  the 
firfl  it  is  called  leban^  by  the  Txxxksyaourt. 

To 
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To  make  it,  they  put  to  new  milk  made 
hot  over  the  fire  fome  old  lebaii  (or  yaourt.) 
In  a  few  hours,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  it  becomes  curdled 
of  an  uniform  confiftence,  and  a  moft  plea-* 
lant  acid ;  the  cream  is  in  great  part  fepa- 
rated,  leaving  the  curd  light  and  femitranl^ 
parent.  The  whey  is  much  lefs  lubjeft  to  fc^ 
parate  than  in  curds  made  with  rennet  with 
US,  for  the  purpofe  of  nmking  cheefe. 

Yaourt  has  this  fmgular  quality,  that  left 
to  {land  it  becomes  daily  (burer,  and  at  laft 
dries,  without  having  entered  into  the  putrid 
fermentation.  In  this  ftate  it  is  preferved  in 
bags,  and  in  appearance  refcmbles  preffed 
curds  after  they  have  been  broken  by  the  hani 
This  dry  yaourt,  mixed  with  water,  becomes 
a  fine  cooling  food  or  drink,  of  excellent  fcr- 
vicc  in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory  or  putrid 
kind.  It  feems  to  have  none  of  thofe  qua- 
lities which  make  milk  improper  in  fevers. 
Freih  yaourt  is  a  great  article  of  food  among 
the  natives,  and  Europeans  foon  become  fond 
of  it. 

No  other  acid  will  make  the  fame  kind  of 
curd  :  all  that  have  been  tried,  after  the  acid 
fermentation  is  over,  become  putrid.  In  Ruf- 
fia  they  put  their  milk  in  pots  in  an  oven, 
and  let  it  ftand  till  it  becomes  four,  and  this 
they  ufe  as  an  article  of  food  in  that  flate, 
2  or 
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or  make  chccfe  of  it,  but  it  has  none  of  the 
qualities  of  yaourt,  though,  when  it  is  new,  it 
has  much  of  the  tafte.  Perhaps  new  milk 
curdled  with  four  milk,  and  that  again  ufed 
as  a  ferment,  and  the  fame  procefs  continued, 
might,  in  time,  acquire  the  qualities  of  ya- 
ourt, which  never  can  be  made  in  Turkey 
without  fbme  old  yaourt. 

They  give  no  rational  account  how  it  was 
firfl  made  ;  fbme  of  them  told  me  an  angel 
taught  Abraham  how  to  make  it,  and  others, 
that  an  angel  brought  a  pot  of  it  to  Hagar, 
which  was  the  firft  yaourt  (or  leban.) 

It  merits  attention  as  a  delicious  article  of 
food,  and  as  a  medicine. 

I  will  here  relate  the  manner  the  Tatars 
and  Kalmuks  make  their  kumis,  or  fermented 
mare's  milk. 

*'  Take  of  mare's  milk  of  one  day  any 
quantity,  add  to  it  a  (ixth  part  of  water,  an 
eighth  part  of  the  fbureft  cow's  milk  that 
can  be  got,  but  at  a  future  period  a  fmaller 
portion  of  old  kumis  will  better  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  fburing ;  cover  the  veffel  with  a 
thick  cloth,  and  fet  it  in  a  place  of  moderate 
warmth ;  leave  it  to  reft  for  twentv-four 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  the  milk  .will  have 
become  four,  and  a  thick  fubftance  gathered 
at  top  ;  then  with  a  ftick,  made  at  (he  lower 
end  in  the  manner  of  a  churn  ftafF,  beat  it 

till 
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till  the  thick  fiibftancc  above-mentioned  be 
blended  intimately  with  the  fiibjacent  fluid ; 
let  it  reft  twenty-four  hours  in  a  high  nar- 
row veflel  like  a  churn.  The  agitation  muft 
be  repeated  as  before,  till  the  liquor  appears 
to  be  perfeftly  homogenous,  and  in  this  ftate 
it  is  called  kumis  (or  koumis)  of  which  the 
tafte  ought  to  be  a  pleafant  mixture  of  fweet 
and  four.  Agitation  muft  be  employed  every 
time  before  it  is  ufed.  When  well  prepared 
in  clofe  veffels,  and  kept  in  a  cold  place,  it 
will  keep  three  months  or  more  without  any 
injury  to  its  quality. 

**  It  ferves  both  as  drink  and  food ;  is  a  re- 
ftorative  to  the  ftomach  and  a  cure  for  ner- 
vous diforders,  phthiiis,  &c»*' 

The  Tatars  diftil  this  fermented  milk,  and 
obtain  from  it  a  ipirituous  liquor,  which  they 
drink  inftead  of  brandy. 

The  butter,  which  is  moftly  ufed  in  Con« 
ftantinople,  comes  from  the  Crim  and  the 
Kuban.  They  do  not  fait  it,  but  melt  it  in 
large  copper  pans  over  a  very  flow  fire,  and 
fcum  oflf  what  rifes ;  it  will  then  pi'eferve  fweet 
a  long  time  if  the  butter  was  frefh  when  it 
was  melted.  We  preferve  butter  moftly  by 
faking.  1  have  had  butter,  which  when  frefh 
was  melted  and  fcum*d  in  the  Tatar  manner, 
and  then  falted  in  our  manner,  which  kept 
two  years   good  and  fine  tafted.     Wafhing 

does 
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does  not  fo  efFeftually  free  butter  from  the 
curd  and  butter-milk,  which  it  is  neceflary  to 
do,  in  order  to  preferve  it,  as  boiling  or  melt- 
ing ;  when  then  fait  is  added  to  prevent  the 
pure  butyrous  part  from  growing  rancid,  we 
certainly  have  the  beft  procefs  for  prcferving 
butter.  The  melting  or  boiling,  if  done  with 
care,  does  not  difcolour  or  injure  the  tafte* 

To  the  lovers  of  coffee,  a  few  remarks  on 
the  Turkilh  manner  of  making  it,  in  the  beft 
way,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Coffee,  to  be  good,  muft  either  be  ground 
to  an  almoft  impalpable  powder,  or  it  muft 
be  pounded  as  the  Tiu'ks  do,  in  an  iron  mor« 
tar,  with  a  heavy  peftle.  The  Turks  fkft  put 
the  coffee  dry  into  the  coffee  pot,  and  fet  it 
bver  a  very  flow  fire,  or  embers,  till  it  is  warm, 
and  fends  forth  a  fragrant  fmell,  fl\aking  it 
often  ;  then  from  another  pot  they  pour  on  it 
boiling  water  (or  rather  water  in  which  the 
grounds  of  the  laft  made  coffee  had  been 
boiled,  and  fet  to  become  clear) ;  they  then 
hold  it  a  little  longer  over  the  fire,  till  there 
is  on  its  top  a  white  froth  like  cream,  but 
it  muft  not  boil,  but  only  rife  gendy ;  it  is 
then  poured  backwards  and  forwards  two  or 
three  times,  from  one  pot  into  another,  and  it 
foon  becomes  clear  ;\hcy,  however,  often  drink 
it  quite  thick.  Some  put  in  a  fjioon  full  of 
cold  water  to  make  it  clear  fooner,  or  lay  a 

cloth 
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cloth  dipt  in  cold  water  on  the  top  of  the 
pot. 

The  rcafbn  why  our  Weft  India  coffee  i^ 
not  fo  good  as  the  Yemen  coffee  is,  that  on 
account  of  the  climate  it  is  never  fuffered  tor 
hang  on  the  trees  till  it  is  perfedly  ripe  ;  and 
in  the  voyage  it  acquires  a  tafte  from  the  bad! 
air  in  the  hold  of  the  (hip.  This  may  be 
remedied  in  Italy,  by  expofing  it  to  the  fiin 
two  or  three  months  :  with  us,  boiling  water 
Aould  be  poured  on  it,  and  let  to  ftand  till 
it  is  cold,  then  it  muft  be  waflied  with  other 
cold  water,  and,  laftly,  dried  in  an  oven* 
Thus  prepared,  it  will  be  nearly  as  good  as 
the  beft  Turkey  coflee.  It  (hould  be  roaftedf 
in  an  open  earthen  or  iron  pan,  and  the 
flower  it  is  roafted  the  better.  As  often  as  it 
crackles  it  muft  be  taken  off  the  fire.  Th© 
Turks  often  roaft  it  in  a  baker's  oven  while  it 
is  heating. 

The  prefervation  of  yeaft  having  been  a 
fubjeft  of  much  refearch  in  this  country,  the 
following  particulars  may  perhaps  deferve  at- 
tention. On  the  coaft  of  Perfia  my  bread 
%yas  made,  in  the  Englifli  manner,  of  good 
wheat  flower,  and  with  the  yeaft  generally 
u{ed  there.  It  is  thus  prepared  ;  take  a 
fmall  tea  cup  or  wine  glais  full  of  fplit  or 
bruifed  peafe,  pour  on  it  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  fet  the  whole  in  a  vcflfel  all' 

night 
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iiight  oa  the  hearth,  or  any  other  warm 
place ;  the  water  will  have  a  froth  on  its 
top  next  morning,  and  will  be  good  ycaft. 
In  this  cold  climate,  efpecially  at  a  cold  fea« 
fcn,  it  fhould  ftand  longer  to  ferment,  per- 
haps twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  The 
above  quantity  made  me  as  much  bread  as 
two  fixpenny  loaves,  the  quality  of  which 
was  very  good  and  light. 

A  fpring,  which  operates  Jboth  on  the  indi- 
vidual and  national  charadler  of  the  modern 
European  with  a  force  fecond  only  to  that  of 
political  inftitution,  is  commerce.  Upon  the 
views  entertained  on  this  fubjedt  by  a  people ; 
iipon  the  extent  and  modes  of  their  praftice, 
and  upon  the  charafter  which  they  maintain 
with  refpeft  to  it,  depends  much  of  their  im- 
portance as  a  nation. 

With  regard  to  the  general  ideas  enter- 
tained by  all  ranks  in  Turkey  relative  to 
commerce,  they  are  no  lefs  narrow  and  ab- 
fiird  than  all  their  other  opinions.  "We 
•'  Ihould  not  trade,'*  fay  they,  "  with  thofe 
"  beggarly  nations,  who  come  to  buy  of 
**  us  rich  articles  of  merchandize,  and  rare 
**  c6mmodities,  which  we  ought  not  to  fell 
**  to  them,  but  with  thofe  who  bring  to  us 
**  fuch  articles,  without  the  labour  of  manu- 
•*  fafturing,  or  the  trouble  of  importing  them 
•*  on  our  part.'*    Upon  this  principle  it  is 

that 
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that  Mocha  cofFce  is  prohibited  to  be  fold  toi 
infidels.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  Turks  is  compara- 
tively trifling;  their  trade  is  moIHy  from 
province  to  province,  and  even  this  is  in- 
conceivaibly  narrowed  by  the  want  of  mu- 
tual confidence,  and  the  ignorance  and  ihort- 
fightedn«fe  of  their  views.  They  have  few 
bills  of  exchange,  or  any  of  thofc  modes  of 
tranfafting  bufinefe  which  the  ingenuity  and 
enterprife  of  commercial  nations  have  in- 
vented for  the  facilitation  of  commercial  in- 
tercourfe. 

The  effects  which  the  infccurity  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  watchful  avarice  of  the  govern- 
ment produce  upon  commerce,  are  flill  more 
flriking.  In  an  extenfive  trade  capital  and 
credit  muft  be  alike  great,  but  from  both 
of  thefe  the  Turk  is  cut  off;  he  dares  not 
make  a  dilplay  of  wealth ;  and  if  he  has 
been  fo  fortunate  as  tp  accumulate  a  large 
fum  of  money,  his  firft  care  is  to  conceal 
it  from  view,  left  it  fliould  attraft  the  blood- 
fuckers  of  power.  The  neceflary  confe- 
quence  of  this  is,  that  credit,  that  vital 
Ipriiig  of  commerce,  cannot  be  created,  and 
inftead  of  thofe  commercial  connexions 
which  in  this  part  of  Europe  ramify  fo 
widely,  and  render  commercial  operations  fo 
eafy,  all  bufinefs  is  tranfafted  either  by  prin- 
cipals 
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cipals  themfclves,  or  their  immediate  fa6lorSy 
in  a  way  little  different  from  the  barter  of 
the  rude  ages* 

Nor  is  it  only  the  infccurity  of  pro- 
perty while  living  which  renders  the  Turk 
ib  averfe  to  engage  in  undertakings  of  great 
extent  and  contingent  advantage  ;  the  diipo- 
fition  of  it  by  will  affords  them  little  means 
of  felf  gratification  in  viewing  their  in- 
heritance tranfmitted  to  -  pofterity.  The 
merchants,  and  others  of  mferior  rank,  know^ 
that  a  fplendid  fortune,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  renders  their  children  objefts  of  iiifpicioii^ 
will  not  raife  them  to  pofts  of  honour  and  re- 
fpt&j  without  putting  them  in  a  fituation  not 
to  be  able  to  tranfmit  it  another  generation  to 
their  pofterity ;  thofe  who  hold  any  office  of 
the  porte  know  that  they  have  the  fliltan  for 
their  heir^  and  his  pafhas  or  other  officers  for 
their  executors;  hence  it  is  that  pofterity  is  of 
fo  little  confequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turk, 
that  he  is  feldom  induced  to  confult  much 
their  welfare,  and  the  holpitals,  caravanfaries, 
fountains,  bridges,  &c.  built  for  charitable 
purpofes,  only  originate  in  the  oftentation  or 
liiperftitious  fears  of  their  founders,  who 
build  them  for  the  repofe  of  their  fouls,  or  to 
perpetuate  the  reputation  of  their  piety. 

The  natural  refiiit  of  this  combination  of 
circumftances   is,   that  commerce  is  every 

where 
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Avhere  checked ;  no  emulation  takes  place^  no 
communication  of  diicoveries^  no  firm  and 
iblid  aflbciation  of  intefeft ;  their  mecha<* 
iiical  arts  are  in  many  inftances  worfe  cul- 
tivated now  than  they  were  a  century  ago, 
particularly  the  tempering  of  fabres;  and 
ibme  of  their  manufaftures  have  gone  entirely 
to  decay* 

It  reniains  only  to  Ij^eak  of  the  moral  cha- 
rafter  which  they  maintain  as  traders ;  and 
this  has  been  varioufly  rcprefented.  All 
ranks  of  people  have  Ibme  flight  kind  of 
commerce,  or  rather  a  fort  of  pedling  trade 
among  themfelves,  and  confequently  the 
diflindive  charader  of  the  different  ranks 
will  appear  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  cir- 
cumftances.  Amongft  all  of  them  a  certain 
degree  of  artifice  is  common,  and  is  fcarcely 
thought  difhdnourablc,  fuch  as  the  corrupting 
qf  brokers  and  all  thofe  who  are  concerned  in 
making  bargains;  but  the  officers  and  de-« 
pendents  of  the  porte  are  univerfally  re- 
marked as  the  mofl  venal  and  cheating  fet 
of  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Honefty,  however^  it  is  faid,  in  fbme  mea- 
furc  diftinguilhes  the  Turkifh  merchant : 
this  may  perhaps  be  true,  if  we  compare 
him  with  the  crafty  Greek,  or  ftill  more  liibtle 
Armenian,  who,  from  the  unjuft  oppreffions 
under  which  they  labour,  are  induced  to  re- 

R  taliate 
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taliate  by  artifice,  on  their  imperious  mafters, 
the  Iburce  of  half  that  tricking  and  deception 
commonly  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  lower 
orders  of  fociety. 

Much  of  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe 
has  been  with  juftice  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  female  fociety ;  to  this  are  owing 
the  high  and  noble  paffions  which  excite 
mankind  to  deeds  of  a£live  patriotifm  and 
benevolence,  and  the  fbfter  pleafures  which 
ornament  and  endear  the  focial  circle.  It 
will  be  worth  while  to  confider  how  far 
then  woman,  "  laji  and  befi  of  all  God's 
*'  works^'  made  to  foften  the  ferocity  of  man, 
was  made  in  vain  for  thefe  barbarians; 
whofe  love  is  fenfuality  without  friendlhip  or 
cfteem. 

Polygamy  is  generally  found  to  be  deftruc- 
tive  to  the  finer  feelings ;  it  is  fb  in  Turkey. 
The  rich  man  (who  alone  is  enabled  to  fup- 
port  feveral  females)  regards  them  only  as 
the  inftruments  of  his  plealures,  and  feeks 
their  fociety  with  no  other  view ;  hence 
the  women  themfelves  have  no  cultivation 
of  mind,  but  live  a  ftupid  Iblitary  life,  {iir- 
rounded  by  flaves,  or  by  women  as  ignorant 
and  fpiritlels  as  themfelves.  Moral  virtue 
and  intelleflual  eminence  are  alike  unculti- 
vated by  them,  and  the  defcriptions  of  ele- 
gance and  tafte  difcoverable  in  their  amufe- 

ments. 
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ments^  their  gardens,  and  apartments^  exift 
only  in  the  imagination  of  travellers,  who, 
like  Lady  Montague,  aim  rather  to  aftoniih 
than  inftruft.  ' 

The  women  in  general  only  want  an  op- 
portunity to  become  unfaithful  to  their  hut 
bands,  and  the  propofition  generally  coihes 
from  them;  but  it  is  attended  with  great 
danger.  If  a  common  Mahomedan  profti^ 
tute  even  be  catched  with  a  Chriftian,  flie  ih 
put  into  a  fack  and  drowned,  and  the  man 
put  to  death,  except  he  become  a  Mahome* 
dan,  which  will  not  always  (ave  both  their 
lives.  Chriftians  of  the  country  have  often 
preferred  death. 

Marriage  is  with  the  Mahomedans  merely 
a  civil  contraft ;  the  wife  brings  no  portion 
to  the  hufband,  but  the  hufband  flipulates  in 
the  marriage  contraft,  which  is  executed  be- 
fore a  judge,  to  allow  a  certain  portion  to  the 
wife.  The  contra6ts  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
niiiaA  and  the  jiapin ;  the  former  is  the  pro* 
per  legal  marriage,  and  every  Mahomedan  is 
retrained  by  the  koran  to  four  wives  of  this 
defcription.  This  contraft  fpecifies  a  certain 
fum,  which  is  to  be  given  to  the  wife  in  cafe 
of  repudiation,  or  of  her  hufband's  death. 
The  other  contra£t  is  only  an  agreement  to 
live  together  for  a  certain  period,  at  the  ex«- 
piratioa  of  which  a  fpecified  ium  is  to  be 
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-given  to  the  woman.  It  is  a  juft  obfervatiott 
of  Baron  de  Tott,  that  the  kapin  or  tempo* 
rary  marriage  is  a  rieceffary  confequence  of 
the  general  inftitution  of  polygamy.  A  fe- 
paration  may  be  demanded  by  either  party  ; 
if  it  be  by  the  woman,  fhe  goes  before  the 
judge,  and  pronounces  the  following  for- 
mula :  "  Nikia-hum  khalal^  bajhum  uzady* 
i.  e.  **  My  dowry  given  up,  my  he?id  is  free.*' 
The  hulband,  who  repudiates  his  wife,  muft 
repeat  it  either  three  feveral  times,  or  three 
times  together,  after  which  he  cannot  take 
her  back  until  he  has  llibmitted  to  a  pecu* 
liar  indecent  and  immoral  ceremony. 

In  converfation  the  Turks  fbmetimes  dis- 
play good  natural  fenfe ;  but  the  wit  for  which 
they  have  been  celebrated  is  no  where  to  be 
found.  This  is  lufficiently  evident  from  the 
^xiftence  of  the  mufahibsy  or  profeffed  fpeak- 
ers,  who  are  indeed  little  better  than  buf- 
foons, but  who  are  hired  by  the  opulent  to 
amufe  their  company.  Can  there  poffibly 
be  a  greater  imputation  on  the  focial  powers 
of  a  people,  than  their  adoption  of  fuch  a 
pra6tice  ?  They  cannot  or  dare  not  (peak  fo 
as  to  keep  up  amufing  or  inftruftive  conver- 
fiition,  and  they  therefore  call  in  the  aid  of 
hired  talkers^  Derviflies,  particularly  thofe 
who  have  the  reputation  of  being  mad,  but 
who  generally  are  more  rogues  than  fools, 

often 
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often  attach  themfelves  to  the  great,  aud 
amufe  the  company.  Thefe  people  fome- 
times  take  very  great  liberties  in  their 
Speeches,  which  is  excufed  in  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  holy  frenzy. 

A  free  people  are  a  fbcial  people,  fond  of 
friendly  intercourfe. .  Cheerful  converfe  and 
unreferved  communication  of  fcntiment  fbften 
the  nature,  refine  the  manners,  expand  the 
heart,  and  enlarge  the  underfhmding.  Free- 
dom of  fpeaking  and  afting  is  the  fource  of 
civilization. 

A  nation  of  flaves  is  a  nation  difunited ; 
no  fbcial  ties,  no  unbafoming  of  friendship ; 
fulpicion  and  fear  is  in  every  breaft ;  conver- 
fation  is  uninterefting,  and  confequently  not 
fought  after ;  hired  biifFoons  and  low  jefters 
are  the  fpeakers  to  the  gloomy  audience,  or 
they  fit  in  fad  and  ftupid  folitude,  fmoking  a 
narcotic  herb,  or  taking  lethargic  opium; 
mfiilting  haughtinefs  and  ridiculous  pomp 
take  the  place  of  that  elevation  of  fcntiment, 
and  dignity  of  character,  which  alone  exalts 
the  itian  of  high  birth  or  office  above  his 
fellow-citizen  ;  difguft  and  gloom  hang  over 
their  countenances,  and  innocent  mirth  is 
deemed  indecent. 

When  a  Turk  drinks  winfe,  it  is  with  an 
intention  of  being  intoxicated  ;  he  therefore 

R  3  fwallows 
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fwallows  a  large  portion  at  one  draught,  or 
repeats  it  till  he  is  beaftly  drunk ;'  or  if  he 
is  fearful  of  the  coniequences  of  being  in  that 
Aate  in  the  place  he  happens  to  be,  at  leaft 
the  quantity  he  prefcribes  to  himfelf  to  make 
hiiij  cof^tented  (as  they  exprefs  themfelves)  he 
drinks  off  all  at  once.  Such  a  method  of 
drinjcing  wine,  and  with  fuch  a  view,  cer- 
tainly entitles  drinkers  to  the  Contempt  they 
are  held  in  in  Turkey. 

From  thefe  circumftances,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  forming  the  more  ornamental 
part  of  the  manners  of  a  nation,  we  pais  to 
thofc  more  important  points  which  conftitute 
the  bafis  of  their  moral  charader. 

And  here  itmuft  be  obferved,  that  fo  wide 
and  various  an  empire  as  Turkey  cannot  but 
have  ftriking  varieties  in  the  morals  of  its 
inhabitants ;  they,  however,  moftly  agree  in 
the  great  leading  points,  and  the  variations 
^re  to  be  accomited  for  from  peculiar  cir* 
cumftances  of  fituation,  origin,  and  habits^ 
I  (hall  therefore  £xft  notice  generally  thoie 
vices  and  virtues  which  belong  to  the  Turks 
as  a  nation,  and  then  point  out  a  few  of  the 
mofl:  ftriking  differences  obfervable  in  the 
v  irious  provinces  of  the  empire. 

The  moral  charader  of  the  Turks  has 
been  reprefentcd  in  a  favourable  light  by 
fomc  authors  upon  two  principles  ;   the  one, 

a  con- 
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a  connexion  of  intereft  between  the  Turks 
and  their  own  country  (which  is  the  cafe  of 
moft  of  the  French  writers  except  Volney) 
and  the  other,  from  a  wifli  to  expofe  the  vices 
and  follies  of  other  European  nations  by  the 
contraft.  Of  the  writers  themfelves  I  fliall 
hereafter  have  occafion  to  fpeak ;  the  chief 
points  of  their  defcription  will  be  included  in 
the  following  obfervations. 

Much  has  been  faid  of  the  equity  of  the 
Turks.  If  we  look  to  the  example  of  their 
fultans,  viziers,  paHias,  and  judges,  felling 
juftice,  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  thefe  exam* 
pies  have  not  corrupted  the  people,  though 
they  were  naturally  -good.  The  truth  is, 
that  they  have  fo  little  idea  of  juftice  them** 
felves,  that  when  they  go  to  law  (that  is, 
appeal  to  a  kadi)  they  rely  more  on  bribes 
and  cabal  thaii  on  impartial  judgment. 
Where  the  judge  is  not  influenced,  he  is 
naturally  juft ;  no  man  fcarcely  was  ever 
fb  corrupted  but  he  would  be  fo.  The 
European  merchants,  who  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  knowing  them  than  foreign 
minifters,  confined  almoft  wholly  to  their 
refidcnce,  and  ignorant  of  the  country,  or 
than  travellers  paffing  haftily  through  the 
country,  unanimoufly  aflure  us,  that  they  find 
them  very  cunning  in  their  dealings,  and  full 
of  deceit* 

R  4  The 
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The  people  are  faid  to  be  humane  :  the 
peaceable  citizen  may  be  fo,  as  in  other  parts, 
or  as  man  naturally  is ;  but  the  didlates  of 
their  religion,  and  the  examples  they  fee, 
muft  blunt  their  feelings;  and  this  citizen,  in 
regard  to  an  enemy,  is  as  favage  as  a  tiger. 
There  is,  after  all  (from  whatever  caufe)  a 
ferocity  in  them  which  may  eafily  be  awoken, 
and  when  they  ftrike,  it  is  with  a  dagger  to 
the  heart. 

The  temperance  of  the  Turks,  which  is 
owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  their  religion, 
produces  its  ufual  good  efFeft  in  rendermg 
their  intelle6ls  clear;  their  grofs  ignorance 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  their  want  of 
natural  fcnfe ;  the  foil  muft  not  only  be 
in  itfelf  rich,  it  muft  be  cultivated.  The 
Turk  has  indeed  a  good  capacity,  and  an  ha- 
bitual prudence,  but  his  government  and  re- 
ligion are  eternal  bars  to  his  improvement. 
Opennefs  of  mind  and  benevolence  cannot 
exift  where  delpotifm  renders  every  man 
liifpicious,  nor  can  the  votary  of  an  intole- 
rant and  fanguinary  religion  cultivate  libe- 
rality and  fcience. 

As  to  the  politenefs  afcribed  to  the  Turks 
by  fome  authors,  I  never  could  difcover  it : 
the  Turkifti  ferocity,  perhaps,  excited  fear 
in  them,  and  produced  refpeft  :    if  a  man 

found 
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found  himfelf  ulone  with  a  tiger,  and  efcaped 
unhurt,  he  would  fay  it  was  a  good-natured 
animal.      The  alTuming  luperiority  of  the 
meaneft  Turk,  the  deference  which  is  paid 
to  him  by  all  infidels  who  approach  him,  and 
by  your  own  ijiterpreters,  impofe  and  create 
refpe6t ;  if  the  beaft  then  only  growls,  but 
does  not  bite,  he  is  praifed  for  his  civility.  If 
you  know  their  language,  you  will  obferve 
the  difference  of  their  expreflions  and  their 
manners  from  thofe  they  ufe  to  their  brothpr 
Mahomedans ;  you  will  obferve,  at  beft,  an 
infulting  condclcendence,  which  plainly  be-^ 
ipeaks  their  contempt  of  you  :  they  are  ig- 
norant of,  and  above  praftifing  the  true  prin- 
ciples  of  politenefe.      Madame   de  Genlis 
fays,  politenefs  confifts  in  making  others  ap- 
pear every  thing,  yourfelf  nothing  ;  a  Turk 
makes   himfelf  every   thing,    you   nothing. 
We  have  only  to  obferve   the  ambaffadors 
they  fend  to  foreign  courts    (who   are   all 
people  very  low  in  office;)  they  neither  learn  • 
the  language,  or  gain  any  more  knowledge  ' 
of  the  country  than  the  pofl-horfes  which 
draw  them  through  it :  when  they  return, 
they  reprefent  the  men  as  monkies,  becaufe 
they  are  aftive,  and  the  women  as  profli- 
tutes,  becaufe  they  arc  unveiled,  and  live  in 
fbciety  with  men.     Not  one  word  of  this  is 
exaggerated.     The  language  and  the  addrefs 

of 
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of  the  politeft  minifter  of  the  porte  to  a  fo^ 
reign  ambafTador  very  much  refembles  th^ 
civility  of  a  polite  German  baron  to  his 
vaiTah 

Even  their  moft  ftrcnuous  admirer,  Peyf- 
ibnel,  acknowledges  that  Turkey  remains  two 
centuries  behind  the  reft  of  Europe  in  re- 
iped  to  fcience  ;  that  it  has  negle6ted  naval 
and  military  tallies  and  difcipline ;  and  that 
it  allows  vices  in  many  parts  of  its  admini- 
ftration  to  go  uncprrefted. 

That  there  is  a  coniiderable  difference  of 
character  and  morals  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  empire  has  been  before  obferved:  the  worfl 
are  the  people  of  Anatolia,  particularly  thofe 
bordering  on  the  Plack  Sea ;  they  are  cow- 
ardly, treacherous,  robbers,  aifaflins,  and  inde- 
cent; thofe  of  Conftantinople  are  foftened 
by  a  city  life ;  thole  of  Alep|)o  are  the  moft 
refined  and  civil  among  themfelves,  and  re- 
markably decent,  but,  like  all  the  Afiatics, 
hold  Europeans  in  great  contempt,  and  even 
hatred;,  at  Damafcus  they  are  furious  zea- 
lots ;  the  people  of  Smyrna  are  favage  and 
dangerous  ;  in  European  Turkey  they  have 
fewer  prejudices  againft  Chriftians,  becaufe 
they  know  more'  of  them,  or  rather  becaufe 
they  are  lefs  bigoted  enthufiafts  than  at  Da- 
mafcus, or  in  Egypt ;  at  Bagdad  they  are 
lefs  prejudiced  by  their  religion,  jmd  mor« 

open 
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open  to  inftrudlion,  than  in  other  parts  of 
Afia ;  the  people  of  Baflbra,  a  mixture  of 
Arabs,  Perfians,  and  a  few  Turks,  are  mild 
and  docile.  It  is  fingular,  that  thefe  people^ 
from  their  communication  with  India  and 
with  Europeans,  know  infinitely  more  of  our  / 
manners,  arts,  and  arms,  and  are  more  in«^ 
clined  to  adopt  them,  than  thofe  in  the  fron« 
tier  towns  in  Europe,  who  are  prejudiced, 
infblent^  and  proud.  The  Arabians  of  the 
defert  generally  pay  nearly  as  much  refpcft 
to  a  European  as  to  one  of  their  own  coun- 
try, and  more  than  to  ^.  Turk,  whom  thcjr 
inortally  hate. 
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On  t/ie  State  of  Population  in  the  ^urkijh  Em^ 

fire^  ' 

TH  E  aim  of  all  rational  politics  is  to 
augment  the  numbers,  and  increafe 
the  happiaefs  of  mankind;  and  hence  the 
ftate  of  peculation  .is  generally  the  mod 
accurate  ftandard  of  political  .error  or  im- 
provement* From  the  preceding  pages  we 
ihall  have  feen  fufficient  reafon  to  apprehend 
that  the  population  of  the  Turkish  empire 
cannot  be,  in  the  prefent  day,  at  all  propor- 
tioned \o  the  extent  of  its  territory.  The  re- 
ligious diftin61ions  which  deprefs  into  fo  ab- 
je6l  a  ftate  of  flavery  one  great  part  of  the 
community,  and  the  infecurity  of  property, 
which  afFefts  every  rank  and  condition,  are 
both  caufes,  whofe  combined  operation  muft 
greatly  fubtradl  from  the  numbers  of  a  peo- 
ple, which  form  the  vital  ftrength  of  a  ftate* 
Where  the  cultivator  is  not  fuie  of  reaping 
the  corn  which  he  fbws,  he  will  low  only 
what  the  immediate  neceffity  of  fubfiftence 
requires ;   the  political  ftate  of  the  country 

prevents 
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prevents  his  accumulation  of  capital,  and 
even  that  fmall  portion  which  he  may  chance 
to  pofTefSy  he  will  not  hazard  in  fpeculations 
of^  fb  very  uncertain  profit.  In  this  languiih* 
ing  ftate  of  domeftic  agriculture,  Conftanti- 
nople  looks  for  a  fupply  of  corn  to  foreign 
channels,  particularly  Egypt,  Moldavia,  Wa- 
lachia,  the  Crimea,  and  Poland. 

From  a  view  of  the  ftate  of  Egypt,  it  will 
appear  that  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  the  permanence  of  this  fupply ;  ftill  lefs 
would  a  wife  government  look  to  markets, 
which,  like  the  others  which  I  have  ^nume- 
rated, are  either,  immediately  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  hoftile  ftate,  or  perpetually  liable  to 
its  incurfions.  The  Ruffians  are,  indeed,  wife 
enough,  in  time  of  peace,  to  invigorate  their 
own  agriculture,  by  fupplying  Conftantino** 
pie  with  corn  from  their  provinces.  The 
Crimea,  on  which  the  porte  ufed  greatly  to 
depend,  has  been  deferted  by  moft  of  its  Ta- 
tar inhabitants  fince  it  fell  under  the  impe- 
rial dominion ;  but  the  Ruffian  and  other 
adventurers,  who  now  occupy  it,  are  making 
great  endeavours  to  revive  its  commerce  and 
agriculture ;  thefe,  however,  as  well  as  the 
fupplies  of  Poland,  are  in  the  hands  of  Ruf- 
fia,  and  in  the  event  of  a  war  fhe  can  not  only 
withhold  them,  but  perhaps  cut  off  the  fup- 
plies of  Moldavia   and  Walachia,  thus  ex- 

pofmg 
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poling  the  Turkifli  capital  to  the  utmoft  dif^ 
trefe*  Notwithftanding  thefe  evident  confe- 
quences  of  their  prefent  fyftem  of  policy,  the 
divan  purfiie  thofe  methods  of  (upply  which 
give  them^  the  leaft  immediate  trouble,  to- 
tally regardlels  both  of  the  decay  of  their 
own  agriculture  and  of  the  future  deftruc* 
tion  which  this  lyftem  threatens  to  their  very 
cxiftence  as  a  nation*  It  is  not  only  in  theory 
that  thcfe  evils  are  to  be  apprehended;  a 
comparifon  of  the  prefent  and  paft  ftates  of 
the  Turkifli  population  will  evince  the  truth 
of  the  foregoing  propofitions. 

We  know  not  what  was  the  population  of 
this  vaft  empire  in  very  remote  ages ;  from 
the  evidence  of  hiftory  it  appears  to  have  been 
very  confiderable ;  at  prefent  it  is  far  from 
being  fo.  Without  going  farther  back  than 
the  memory  of  perfons  now  living,  it  is  eafy 
to  prove  that  depopulation  has  been,  at  leaft 
in  latter  times,  aftoniihingly  rapid. 

The  great  caules  of  this  depopulation  are, 
doubtlefs,  the  following : 

I  ft.  The  plague,  of  which  the  empire  is 
never  entirely  free. 

2dly.  Thofe  terrible  difbrders  which  al- 
moft  always  follow  it,  at' leaft  in  Afia. 

3dly.  Epidemic  and  endemic  maladies  in 

Afia,  which  make  as  dreadful  ravages  as  the 

4  plague 
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plagiie  itfelf,  and  which  frequently  vifit  that 
part  of  the  empire. 

4thly.  Famine,  owing  to  the  want  of  pre- 
caution in  the  government,  when  a  crop  of 
com  fails,  and  to  the  avarice  and  villany  of 
the  pafhas,  who  generally  endeavour  to  profit 
by  this  dreadful  calamity. 

5th  and  laftly,  the  lickneffes  which  al-* 
ways  follow  a  famine,  and  which  occafion  a 
much  greater  mortality. 

The  plague  is  more  mortal  in  proportion 
as  it  vifits  a  country  feldom.  At  Conftan-* 
tinople  it  is  often  a  great  number  of  years 
together :  it  is  fcarcely  perceived  in  winter, 
and  frequently  Ihips  fail  to  Europe  with  clean 
bills  of  healthy  though  it  is  lurking  in  infeded 
clothes,  and  in  diftant  and  little  frequented 
parts  of  the  city.  In  fpring  it  breaks  out 
again.  No  calculation  can  be  formed  of  the 
numbers  that  die  of  it  in  the  capital ;  for 
their  want  is  never  long  perceived,  there  be- 
ing a  conflant  influx  of  people  from  the 
country  to  the  capital.  Some  years  the  mor- 
tality does  not. appear  to  be  confiderablc,  but 
at  other  times  they  have  what  is  called  a 
great  ftcknefs^  which  carries  off  an  aflonifhing 
number.  The  confumption  of  provifions  has 
been  reduced,  during  fuch  a  plague,  to  three- 
fourths  of  what  it  was  when  it  began  to 

rage. 
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It  vifits  moft  parts  of  Afia  every  ten  dr 
twelve  years,  and  carries  off  an  eighth  or 
tenth  of  the  inhabitants,  and  fometimes  a 
fourth  or  more.  The  farther  eaft  a  country  is 
fituated,  the  lefs  frequently  it  is  vifited*  It  is 
feid,it  never  goes  where  the  olive  tree  does  not 
grow.  It  reaches  BafTora  about  every  nine- 
tieth year;  but  then  this  fcourge  is  moft 
dreadful.  The  laft  plague  carried  off  nine* 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  city  had 
been  ninety-fix  years  free  of  it.  Farther  eaft 
it  has  not  been  known  to  go. 
,  The  plague,  like  the  fmall  pox,  is  a  difor-^ 
^cr  never  generated  by  foul  air,  or  the  like, 
but  always  produced  ^y  contagion.  It,  doubt- 
lefs,  comes  from  Egypt,  though  in  Egypt  it 
is  frequently  received  back  from  Conftanti- 
nople. 

Dr.  Ruffel  fays,  the  plague,  which  afflifted 
Egypt  in  1736,  and  of  which  it  was  faid  that 
J  0,000  died  in  one  day  ^t  Cairo,  *'  was  the 
*^  only  one  that  happened  in  this  century  ^  which 

was  believed  by  the  people  of  Cairo  to  have 

been  brought  from  Upper  Egypt ;  the  others 
"  were  always  thought  to  have  been  imported 
from   Conjiantinople  or   Candiay  but  never 

from  Syria  or  Barbary.^^ 

How  eafily  would  not  a  regular  quarantine 
^nd  Jhutting  up  deliver  Turkey  from  this  ter- 
rible fcourge ! — but  what  is  to  be  expeQed 

but 
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but  devaftation  from  the  Turks  ?  No  city  has 
better  local  fituations  for  laa^arettoes  than  Con-- 
flantinople — I  allude  to  the  Princes  Iflands* 
When  the  capital  has  been  really  free  of  it,  it 
always  is  brought  thither  either  dire6lly  or , 
indireilly  from  Egypt  (generally  by  the  way 
of  Smyrna.)  Ma^y  people,  not  attending  ta 
this  circumftance,  have  concluded  that  it  was 
generated  in  Conftantinople,  and  talk  much 
of  the  bad  air  produced  by  the  naftinefs  of 
the  ftreets,  which  is  without  foundation. 
The  air  of  Conftantinople  is  exceedingly  pure 
and  healthy ;  but  no  infe6led  or  impure  air, 
loaded  with  the  miafma  of  putrefa<5lion,  &c. 
will  produce  the  plague,  though  it  may  fe- 
vers, both  contagious  and  mortal,  in  a  high 
degree. 

ft  docs  not  appear  from  Plutarch's  account 
of  the  plague  at  Athens,  that  it  really  was 
this  dilbrder  which  afBifted  that  city  in  Pe- 
ricles time.  The  true  plague  is  never  in  the 
air,  perhaps  (for  I  fay  this  with  (bme  doubt) 
not  in  the  breath  of  a  peftiferous  perfbn,  at 
leaft  the  breath  cannot  convey  it  above  a  few 
feet,  as  the  Ruffian  furgeons  have  fufficiently 
proved,  when  the  plague  was  at  Mofqua 
(Mofcow)  and  at  Cherfon  more  particularly, 
where  thofe  furgeons,  who  touched  nothing 
in  the  hofpitals,  and  pulled  off  their  Ihoes  oa 
going  out,  all  efcaped. 

S  The 
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The  phyficians  at  Conftantinoplc  {ay^  the 
more   they  ftudy  the  plague  the  lefe  they 
know  pf  it ;  and  as  it  is  there  almoft  every 
year,  they  have  more  opportunities  of  feeing 
this  diforder  than  aiiy  others  of  the  profef- 
fion*    We  learn  nothing  from  the  Rufliaa 
phyficians,  who  expofed  themfc Ives  very  much^ 
in  the  plague  at  Mofcow^  in  1 771,  and  io 
that  which  broke  out  in  1783  at  Cherfon 
(fee  Mertens's  Obferv^  and  Orreus's  Defcrip-* 
tio  Peftis ;  alio  Samoillovits's  Memoire  fur 
Is,  Pefte ;)   nor  is  there  any  thing  very  {2^ 
jisfadory  with'  re(pe6l  to  the  cure  to  be  leara-* 
ed  from  Dn  RuiTers  elaborate  treatiie  oa 
the  plague,  nor  from  the  more  ancient  au- 
thors.    It  is  iaid  that  fridion  with  oil  has 
lately  been  difcovered,  in  Egypt,  to  be  a  pre- 
fervative ;  fo  much  is  certaui,  that  the  plague 
is  unknown  to  thofe  nations  whofe  cuftom  it 
is  to  rub  their  bodies  with  oil.     It  has  beea 
obferved  at  Conftantinoplc,  that  thofib  who 
tifed  mercurial  friftions  never  catched  the 
plague,  how  much  fbever  they  were  expofed 
to  the  contagion.  May  this  not  have  been  ow* 
ing  to  the  greafe  rather  than  the  mercury  ? 

Mr*  Matra  (who  is  now  agent  at  Morocco) 
gave  James's  powders  to  an  Armenian  fami« 
ly,  ^bout  twenty  years  ago,  at  Conftantino- 
plc, and  they  recovered.  I  alfo  thought  I 
had  performed  cures  with  this  famous  mcdi^ 
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cine ;  but  it  has  had  a  fair  trial  in  RuiSa^ 
without  producing  any  lalutary  cfFe^ ;  farther 
than  what  was  to  be  expe^ed  from  an  ctnt* 
tic.  There  is,  however,  ifome  reaibn  to  be- 
lieve that  it  may  prevent  the  plague,  if  adnai- 
Biftered  immediately  after  the  if^eciion^  though 
perhaps  any  other  fudori^c  would  be  equally 
Serviceable. 

There  is  one  circumftance,  of  which  it  is 
of  importance  to  \letcrmine  the  truth,  as  it 
is  of  coniequeuce  with  relpcft  to  quarantine  5 
this  is,  whether  the  plague  communicated 
ferfwiitem^  (that  is,  by  fubftanccs  which,  hav^ 
ing  imbibed  the  peftiferous  effluvia  or  mi* 
afma,  retain  them  in  an  'adiive  litate  for  fbme 
time,)  be  of  a  more  mortal  kind  than  that  by* 
immediate  coctad  with  a  difeaied  body ;  and 
particularly  whether  the  fomes  become  of  a 
more  deadly  quality  by  its  being  long  retained 
in  the  fublbuice,  thail  when  newly  imbibed 
by  it. 

Dr.  Cullen  lays,  "  //  appears  to  me  probabk 
**  that  contagions^  as-  they  arife  from  fomites^ 
^'  are  snore  powerful  than  as  they  arife  immedi^ 
'**  atelyfrom  the  human  hody^^ 

Dr.  Lind  lays,  **  Frosn  afxt  attention  to  this 
fubjedl for  many  yjears^  I  fay  thefe  lafi  fwear^ 
ing  apparel  J  dirty  linen,  &^.  long  retained  in 
that  impure  fiatej  tont^in  a  more  concentrated 
and  contagious  pwjim  than  the  newly  emitted 
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*^  ejfluvia  or  excretions  from  the  Jtck^     Van 
Swieten  was  of  the  fame  opinion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dodor  Ruffel  (Trea- 
tlfe  of  the  Plague)  whofe  opinion  with  re- 
fpe6t  to  the  plague  is  a  great  authority,  thinks 
differently;  he  fays,  (page  205)  ^^Ijhouldbe 
**  Inclined  rt  doubt  that  the  pefiiferous  effluvia 
^^  of  a  perfon  labouring  under  the  plague^  after 
•*  the  having  beenjhut  upfome  time  in  afubjlance 
^^  fitted  to  imbibe  and  confine  them^  would  a£i 
•*  more  powerfully  on  a  perfon  difpofed  ta  infec^ 
•'  tion,  than  the  fame  effluvia  would  have  done 
^*  at  the  inftant  of  their  emanation  from  the  tnor* 

^' bid  body  r 

It  certainly  would  be  a  ridiculous  pre- 
fumption  in  one,  who  is  not  a  medical  man, 
to  decide  between  liich  great  profeflional  au- 
thorities; but  do  not  fads,  mentioned  by 
*Dr.  Ruffel  himfelf,  decide  the  queftion  ? 
Page  97.  Ipeaking  of  the  firft  of  the  fix 
claffes,  under  which  he  arranged  the  cafes 
which  fell  under  his  immediate  obfervation, 
he  fays,  "  None  of  thefick  recovered^  and  mofi 
•"  of  them  died  the  fecond  or  third  day ;  a  very 
^^few  lived  to  the  fifth.''-^^^  ^hefe  defiru£iive 

forms  of  the  difeafe  prevailed  mofi  at  the 

RISE  of  the  plague  in  1760,  and  its  RESVS- 
**  CITATION  in  the  fpring  of  the  two  fubfequent 
^^ years ^    decreasing   always    as    the 

DISTEMPER  SPREAD  :  and  though  they  were 
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found  difperfed  in  every  ji age  of  the  pejiilen-- . 
tial  feafon^  yet  the  number  of  fubje£fs  of  this 
clafs  was  proportionally  very  fmall^  com^ 
parjed  with  that  of  others^''  Again  (page 
209.)  "  But  a  greater  difficulty  than  that 
of  perfons  not  being  equally  fufceptible  of 
infedlion^  arifes  from  the  cejfation  of  the 
plague  at  a  period  when  the  fuppofed  con-- 
^^  tagious  effluvia^  prefe^-ved  in  apparel^  furni^ 
ture^  and  other  fomites^  at  the  end  of  a  pejli^ 
lential  feafonj  muji  be  allowed  not  only  to 
exiji  in  a  much  greater  quantity  than  can  be 
fuppofed  to  be  at  once  accidentally  imported 
by  commerce  y  but  in  a  fate  alfo  of  univerfal 
difperfon  over  the  city.^^ 
It  is  an  incontrovertible  fad,  in  which 
every  author  agrees,  relative  to  the  plague, 
which,  having  ceafed  in  fummer  or  in  au- 
tumn, breaks  out  again  in  the  fpring,  or 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  vi^hether  com- 
municated by  infedlious  fomites  remaining 
in  apparel,  &c.  in  the  fame  city,  or  brought 
in  merchandisse,  &c,  from  other  parts,  that 
in  the  beginning  fcarcely  any  one  recovers 
of  the  plague,  that  the  diforder*  gradualljr 
becomes  lefs  mortal^  and  laAly,  that  it  en* 
tirely  ceafes. 

Quere  ?  May  it  not  be  thence  concluded, 
that  the,  rcafon  of  the  mortality  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  plague  is  owing  to  the  fo« 
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mites  having  been  confined  a  longer  time, 
and  become  thereby  more  poifonous ;  that 
when  the  plague  has  raged  fbme  time,  and 
the  infeftion  taken  from  peftiferous  bodies, 
OT  efFefts  lately  impregnated  with  Jreji  fo* 
mites,  this  is  the  reafon  why  it  is  iels  malig- 
nant ;  that  the  difbrder  thus  becomes  milder, 
and  at  length  ceafes  to  be  infeftious,  till  the 
fomites  have  again  acquired  an  increafed  de- 
gree of  malignity  by  time;  that  the  ex- 
amples mentioned  by  Dr.  Ruflel,  (page  97.) 
of  cafes  of  the  firft  and  mortal  clafs,  which 
fbmetipies  were  found  at  every  fcafbn,  were 
cafes  where  the  fick  had  caught  infeftion 
from  old  fomites.  This  cannot  be  aiErmed, 
but  it  cannot,  I  believe,  be  contradifted,  and 
it  would  appear,  from  the  gradual  decline  in 
malignity  of  the  plague,  to  be  probable. 

It  would  appear  that  the  plague,  when  it 
firft  breaks  out,  and  is  very  mortal^  not  one 
in  ten,  and  fbmetimes  in  forty,  recovering, 
is  not  fo  catching  as  when  it  is  Ipread  over 
the  whole  city.  Perhaps  later  in  the  year, 
when  the  pores  are  more  open  by  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon,  people  are  more  liable 
to  be  infefted.  Mertens  (Hiftoire  de  la  Pefte 
de  Mofcow  en  1771)  fays,  "  ^Ae  great  cold 
**  which  reigned  during  the  laji  two  months  iff 
^*  the  year  fo  enervated  the  peftilential  miafmay 
**  that  thofe  who  ajjifled  thejkk^  and  huried  the 
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**  ^^,  were  le/s  eafily  attacked  by  the  con^ 
**  tagiofij  fisfr.'*  It  appears  aUb  from  him,  that 
froft  will  ill  a  very  fhort  time  entirely  de- 
ftroy  the  fomites :  he  fays,  "  Dr.  Poparetjkyf 
**  told  me^  that  the  carriers  of  the  dead  clothed 
them/elves  %vith  Jheepjkins^  which  had  been 
worn  by  thofe  who  had  had  the  plague  ^  ^fter 
having  been  expofed  to  a  fever e  froji  forty '- 
eight  hours  J  and  not  one  of  them  caught  th$ 
plague.*^ 

It  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  plagud 
(hould  be  more  mortal  in  hot  weather  thaa 
in  cold ;  but  it  would  feem  as  if  the  degrees 
of  its  poiibn  depended  not  fo  much  on  the 
ftatc  of  the  air  as  on  the  old  or  recent  ftate 
of  the  fomites ;  and  that  the  power  of  the 
poifbn  was  diminifhed  by  propagation,  till 
it  became  at  laft  little  if  at  all  mortal ;  af 
leaft  experience  in  all  places  where  th^ 
plague  has  raged  feems  to  prove  this. 

It  alio  appears,  that  the  fomites  may  be 
preierved  a  long  time  in  infe£led  things, 
which  are  not  expofed  to  the  air*  Dr.  Rufiel 
quotes  a  Angular  inftancc  of  this  from  Dr. 
Mackenzie  of  Conflantinople ;  it  is  too  in- 
terefting  not  to  be  repeated :  **  Count  Cafiil^ 
lane  had^  for  three  years  runnings  perfons  at* 
tacked  in  the  fame  manner ^  in  the  months  of 
July  and  Augufi^  notwithflanding  all  po/Jibic 
^^  precaution  ufed  in  cleaning  the  room^  and 
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^  even  whlte-wajking  it.     At  laji^  by  my  own 
advice  to  his  excellency^  he  built  ajligkt  coun-- 
ter-xvall^Jince  which  there  has  been  no  ac^ 
*•  cident  in   that  room^   now  Jive  years   ago.. 
It  has  liever  been  determined  how  long  the 
miafma  or  effluvia  of  the  plague,  when  fliut 
up  in  merchandize  or  efFefts,  may  remain 
aftive  ;  there  is  reafon  to  beUeve  that  it  may 
many  months;  there  are,  indeed,  proofs  of 
it  in  every  lazaretto  in  the  Mediterranean, 
(as  well  as  the  contagion  brought  fo  far  as 
Holland  and  England  in  former  times)  where 
there  are  often  accidents  happen  %o  thofe  who 
open  cotton  bales  and  other  packages ;  and 
this  femes,  probably,  was  only  the  perlpiration 
or  effluvia  from  infefted  perfons,  who  labour- 
ed at  the  packing,  or  perhaps  have  lain  down 
on  fuch  merchandize,  or  fomes  attached  to 
their  clothes,  thpugh  they  themfelves  were 
not  infefted  ;  but  if  by  fome  accident  cotton 
embued  with  the  pus  of  peftiferous  buboes 
or  carbuncles   fhould  be    by  fome  accident 
(which  is  not  impofliblc)   packed  into  the 
cotton  fent  to  Europe,  how  long  fuch  dried 
pus    would    retain   its   infe6lious  quality   is 
not  known,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it 
might  be  very  long,  tliough  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  like  the  matter  of  the  fmall  pox,  it  may 
lofe  its  contagious  quality  of  itfelf  in  a  certain 
time  without  airing, 

It 
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It  is,  however,  evident  that  expoiure  to 
the  air  will  deftroy  this  infeftious  quality ; 
that  great  cold  (as  has  been  feen  in  the  in« 
ftances  quoted  from  Mertens)  will  deftroy  it 
very  fuddenly  ;  and  it  would  feem  alio,  that 
the  rays  of  the  fun  and  a  drying  wind  will 
alfo,  though  not  fo  rapidly,  arreft  its  poifon, 
and  deftroy  it :  on  this  is  grounded  quaran- 
tine, the  utility  of  which  no  rational  maa 
can  now  doubt,  though  formerly  fuch  doubts 
have  exifted.  But  all  quarantines  are  of  no 
efFeft  where  the  merchandize  are  not  opened 
and  aired  \  and  as  that  is  not  the  cafe  in 
England  nor  in  Holland,  thofe  lazarettoes  are 
of  no  kind  of  ufe ;  they  retard  trade  witb* 
out  fecuring  the  country  from  infeSion* 
The  quarantines  in  the  Mediterranean  only 
are  efficient. 

In  a  feparate  chapter,  treating  on  the 
Levant  trade,  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  fpeak 
more  at  large  on  quarantine,  and  the  ne* 
ceffity  of  making  other  regulations  in  this 
country,  than  thofe  which  at  prefent  exiftv 
Dr.  Ruffel,  indeed,  has  colle6led  every  thing 
that  has  been  faid  by  others,  and  has  turned 
this  matter  fo  ably  and  fb  fully  himfelf,  it  may 
feem  fuperfluous  to  fay  more  on  that  head ; 
but  it  appears  to  me,  that  he  has  not  repre- 
fented  the  danger  io  ftrongly  as  he  faw  it ; 

there 
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there  now  exifts  a  neceflity  of  fpef^king  out 
iDore  ipkinly* 

•  We  may  add  another  caufe  of  depoptila* 
lion,  the  tyranny  of  the  paihas,  who,  in 
fome  parts  of  Afia,  {o  much  impoveriih  the 
people,  that  they  prevent  marriages  being  fo 
fteqvient  as  they  are  where  there  is  left 
danger  of  being  unable  to  nc^intain  a  family v; 
tatd  this  givesf  riie  to  an  abominable  vice^ 
which  brings  fterility  with  it,  and  when 
men  are  io  degraded  as  to  become  habituated 
to  it,  they  lole  the  natural  inflind  in  man 
for  the  fair  fcx. 

Polygamy  itfelf  is  an  inftitution  e3fp©* 
rience  proves  to  be  fb  little  favourable  to 
population,  that  the  Chriflidn  families  are 
generally  obferved  to  be  more  prolific  than 
the  Mahomedans. 

Depopulation  is  firft  perceived  in  the  coun- 
try. Cities  are  filled  up  with  new  recruits 
cf  inhabitants  from  the  country ;  but  when 
the  dties  become  deiert,  and  that  not  merely 
by  the  decay  of  a  particular  branch  of  com* 
merce  or  manufadure,  or  any  other  fimilar 
caufe,  but  for  want  of  people  to  emigrate 
from  the  country^  we  may  eafily  believe  that 
depopulation  has  reached  nearly  its  laft  fhige. 
This  is  the  cafe  even  in  thoie  parts  of  the 
empire  where  manufadhires  exift; 

where 
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ytfhttt  th^re  is  bread  for  tbofe  wha  will  ieek 
employment ;  even  m  thefb  placed  the  coun- 
try is  alfo  deiert,  villages  uninhabited^  and 
fields,  and  gardens,  and  orchards  lying  wafle«. 

Let  tis  take  a  view  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
fbme  of  the  mofl  confiderable  cities  of  Afia* 

Aleppo  (Haleb)  is  the  bed  built  city  in 
the  Turkiih  dominions,  and  the  people  are 
reputed  the  moft  polite.  The  late  Dn  Ruflel 
(in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Aleppo)  ,calcu«' 
lated  the  number  of  inhabitants,  ia  his  time^ 
at  about  230,000 ;  at  prefent  there  are  not 
aboye  40  or  50,000.  This  depopulatioa 
hasr  chiefly  taken  place  (ince  1770.  As  this 
city  is  built  of  a  kind  of  marble,  and  the 
houfes  are  vaulted,  they  are  not  iubjeft  ta 
decay  and  fall  in  ruins,  though  they  remain 
uninhabited  ;  they  iland  a  monument  of  the 
deflrudtion  of  the  human  race :  whole  flreetd 
are  uninhabited  and  bazars  abandoned.  Fifty 
or  fixty  years  ago  were  counted  forty  large 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  all  built  of 
ilone ;  their  ruins  remaip,  but  not  a  fingle 
peafant  dwells  in  them.  The  plague  vifitft 
Aleppo  every  ten  or  twelve  years.  About 
four  jears  ago  there  was  at  Aleppo  one  of 
the  moft  dreadftil  famines  ever  known  anjr 
where. 

The  whole  coaft  of  Syria,  which  a  few 
years  ago  was  tolerably  populous,  is  now  al- 
moft  a  deiert.    Tripoli^  Sidon,  Laodecia^  are 
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infignificant  places,  and  the  country  around* 
them  almoA  abandoned.  Maundrell,  about 
a  century  ago,  complained  of  the  rapid  de- 
population of  Syria ;  but  from  his  account  it 
was  then  in  a  flourifliing  condition  compared 
with  its  prefent  ftate. 

Moful  has  loft  half  its  inhabitants,  and  is 
in  a  ruinous  ftate. 

Diarbekir  was  the  moft  populous  city  in 
the  Turkifli  empire  but  a  few  years  ago ;  it 
might  ftill  have  been  counted  among  the  firft 
cities  in  the  world  for  magnitude,  and,  not- 
withftanding  the  exaggerated  accounts  of 
Cairo  and  Conftantinople,  it  contained  more 
people  in  its  walls  than  either  of  thefe  cities. 
In  1756,  there  were  400,000  inhabitants,  at 
prefent  there  are  only  50,000.  In  1757, 
fwarms  of  locufts  devoured  all  the  vegetation 
of  the  iurrounding  country,  and  occafioned 
a  famine ;  an  epidemic  (icknefs  followed, 
which  carried  off  300,000  fouls  in  the  city 
of  Diarbekir,  befides  thofe  who  perifhed  in 
the  adjacent  villages.  The  plague  vifits 
this  country  every  thirty  or  forty  years. 

At  Merdin  there  are  about  1,000  fouls. 
The  ficknefs  of  1757  was  fatal  to  this  city 
and  its  environs :  the  greateft  part  of  the 
town  is  uninhabited ;  it  is  fubjeft  to  endemi- 
cal  (icknefles. 

Bagdat  contained  from  125  to  130,000 
inhabitants;  at  preient  there  are  icarcely 

20,000^ 
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20,000.  The  plague  of  1773  carried  off 
two-thirds  of  the  people.  Here  likewife  are 
feen  whole  ftree^ts  and  bazars  defolate. 

Bajfora  (or  Balfora,  i.  e.  Bi-al-fura,  called 
by  the  Arabs  often  Al-fura)  contained, 
twenty  years  ago,  nearly  100,000  inhabitants; 
the  laft  accounts  from  there  mention  only 
7  or  8,000. 

Between  Angora  and  Conftantinople  there 
is  a  conftant  communication  by  caravans : 
there  are  old  people  at  Conftantinople  who 
remember  forty  or  fifty  villages  in  the  road, 
of  which  no  veftiges  now  remain.  (In  thefe 
parts  the  buildings  are  not  durable,  being 
chiefly  timber  frames  filled  with  brick  or 
earth,  and  plaftered  over.)  An  Englifti 
merchant  of  my  acquaintance,  whofe  trade 
as  well  as  his  father's  was  between  thefe 
two  cities  and  Smyrna,  has  a  lift  in  his  books 
of  all  the  towns  or  villages  in  the  road, 
of  which  about  fifty  are  not  known,  even  by 
name,  to  the  prefent  conductors  of  caravans. 
No  longer  ago  than  1768,  it  was  afferted, 
that  upwards  of  two  hundred  villages  in  this 
part  of  the  country  had  been  forlaken,  on 
account  of  the  oppreffions  exercifed  over  the 
inhabitants. 

Though  wc  fliould  admit  that  the  people 
in  Turkey  multiply  as  much  as  it  is  poflible 
for  the  human  fpecics  to  do  (yv'hjch  is.how- 
pvct  very  far  from  being  the  cafe)  yet  ftill  it 

is 


is  impoffible  that  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  wo-» 
men  can  keep  pace  with  the  mortality  of  tho 
plague,  and  the  other  iicknefles  which  affli^ 
this  empire,  particularly  in  Afia,  If  ftill 
diere  be  a  confiderable  nmnber  of  people 
dilperfed  over  this  vaft  trad  oi  country,  what 
muft  not  the  population  have  llben  a  few 
centuries  ago  ?  CoUeftively  indeed  the  num« 
h^  33  ibmewhat  confiderdble,  but  each  dif^ 
tri6i,  considered  (eparately,  is  a  defert  com- 
pared with  the  moil):  thinly  inhabited  region 
in  Europe* 

If  we  proceed  to  a  regular  calculatioii, 
end  tsike  for  a  datum  the  greateft  number  of 
inhabitants  theie  countries  could  maintaiu 
lour  centuries  ago,  and  allow  the  greateft 
Oumber  of  births  experience  of  the  moft 
prolific  nations  will  juftify ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  dedud  at  every  period  they  are 
viiited  by  the  plague  and  other  ficknefles  the 
number  of  deaths  which  then  take  place, 
the  reiiilt  will  be  a  much  fmaller  number  of 
inhabitants  than  there  now  really  exifts ;  if  wc 
iresfon  apofieriori^  we  ihall  find  that  four  cen- 
turies ago  there  were  a  much  greater  numr 
])€^  than  it  is  poffible  there  could  have  been 
an  fad. 

It  is  therefore  reafbnable  to  conclude,  that 
depopulation  could  not  formerly  have  made 
£)  rapid  a  progreis  as  at  prefent ;  and  that  in 

a  century 
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a  century  roorei  things  remaining  in  their 
prefent  iituation,  the  Turkilh  empire  will  be 
nearlv  extinfl. 

Smyrna  is  the  only  city  in  Turkey  where 
depopulation  does  not  appear ;  but  how  of- 
ten are  not  its  inhabitants  renewed?  It  is 
the  only  plftce  of  confiderable  trade  in  Tur* 
key,  and  from  the  refort  of  foreign  fliips^  a9 
it  is  the  centre  of  export  and  import  trade, 
rouft  long  continue  to  flourilh. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark^  that  the  Curds  iji 
the  mountains,  and  other  independent  or  re- 
bellious tribes,  who  do  liot  mix  with  the 
Turks,  are  exempt  from  the  mortality  qcea** 
fioned  by  all  the  calamities  which  afflid  the 
countries  more  immediately  under  the  iroji 
fceptrc-of  the  porte. .  , 

I  fhould  have  mentioned  a  part  of  Bulga- 
ria, and  a  great  part  of  European  Turkey^ 
except  the  countries  towards  the  Adriatic 
and  Hungary,  &s  almoft  deftitute  of  inhd>i- 
tants.  This  ilate  of  the  country  is  particu^ 
larly  flriking  on  the  road  from  Belgrade 
through  Sophia,  PhillippopoHs,  and  Adrian 
nople,  to  Conftantinofde.  The  north  or 
north-eaftera  part  of  Bulgaria  is  populous. 

In  taking  a  feparate  view  of  Europeaa 

Turkey,  of  Greece,  and  of  Egypt,  we  fliall 

find  fimilar  traces  of  that  devailation,  occat 

;fioned  by  the  complicated  evils  under  which 

5  this 
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this  empire  has  (o  long  groaned ;  at  pre- 
fent  I  fhall  pay  a  particular  consideration  to 
the  ftate  of  the  capital  itfelf. 

Conjiantmople  is  the  more  deferving  of  our 
enquiry,  becaufe,  erroneous  as  calculations  of 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  great  cities 
ufually  are,  none  have  been  more  exagge* 
rated  than  the  population  of  this  city. 

The  caufes  of  this  error  were  probably  va- 
rious, as,  firft,  the  fituation  of  the  city  on 
the  afcent  of  a  hill,  which,  (hewing  every 
houfe  in  it,  and  hiding  the  voids  between 
them,  makes  it  appear  to  the  greateft  advan- 
tage. 

Secondly,  the  crowd  of  people  appears  to 
be  prodigious  in  the  ftreets  leading  to  the 
cuftom-houfe,  ,to  the  harbour  (to  crofs  which 
the  boats  are  all  fhitioned  at  a  very  few 
landing  places  o\  fcales)  to  the  great  bazars 
or  markets,  to  the  porte,  to  the  baths,  and  to 
the  principal  mofques  ;  but  it  fhould  be  ob- 
ierved,  that  thefe  are  all  fituated  in  the  ikme 
part  of  the  city,  and  that  every  one  who  goes 
out,  either-  for  bufinefs  or  pleafiire,  paffes 
through  thefe  ftreets,  and  travellers  very 
rarely  go  farther  into  the  city,  where  they 
would  find  ftreets  nearly  deferted,  and  grafs 
growing  in  many  of  them,  notwithftanding 
their  narrowneis. 

Thirdly,  ftrangers  (and  I  mclude  moft  fo- 
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reign  minifters,  .who  are  grolsly  impofed  on 
by  the  ignorance  of  their  drogomans  or  in- 
terpreters) are  mifled  by  the  accounts  they, 
receive  of  the  number  of  janizaries^  of  bof- 
tangeeSy  of  boatmen,  of  artifans,  of  (hop-, 
keepers,  &c.  without  knowing  that  one  and 
the  fame  perfon  is  commonly  in  two  or  three 
of  thefe  capacities ;  for  inftance,  almoft  every 
boatman  is  a  boftangee  or  a  janizary,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  the  fhopkeepers  and  arti- 
fans are  janizaries.  We  mufl  rely  on  real, 
calculation » 

Firfl  calculation. — In  Conflantinople  and 
Its  environs  there  are  daily  confumed  from 
nme  to  eleven  thoufand  kilos  of  corn.  Ex- 
perience has  proved,  that  one  perfon  con- 
fumes  nine  kilos  a  year,  one  with  another. 
One  kilo  of  wheat  is  twenty -two  okes, 
which  renders  eighteen  okes  of  flour,  of 
which  they  make  Iwenty-feven  okes  of  bread, 
as  their  bread  is  very  moifl,  made  into  flat 
cakes  feemingly  half  baked.  An  oke  is  about 
two  pounds  and  three  quarters  Englifh  avoir- 
dupois weight.  (In  France,  one  pound  of 
wheat  produces  exa£Hy  one  pound  of  bread. 
This  was  the  rule  obferved  by  their  govern- 
ment with  refpe6l  to  the  price  of  bread.)  Ac« 
cording  to  this  calculation,  the  medium  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  would  be  426,000  fouls ; 
and  this  mifled  Sir  James  Porter,  formerly 

T  Englifh 
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Englifh  ambaflador  at  the  porte,  as  it  has 
done  many  others,  who  rely  on  the  informa- 
tion received  from  interpreters. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  porte,  or  rather  of 
the  Vizirs,  to  keep  the  price  of  bread  low 
at  the  capital;  and  it  is  generally  cheaper 
there  than  at  a  day  or  two's  journey  diftant. 
The  miri  folely  diftributes  the  corn,  not  to 
the  city  only,  as  people  have  concluded,  but 
to  all  its  fuburbs,  as  Peraj  Galata^  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  to  the  city  of  Scutari  (Ef" 
cudarj  and  all  along  the  channel  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  which  is  bordered  with  large, 
villages  to  Kuchuk  Chtkmagi^  commonly  cal- 
led Ponte-piccoloj  and  thence  in  a  line  to 
Borgos  and  to  Domufderi^.  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Black  Sea,  to  the  Princes  Iflands^  to  nine 
large  villages  in   Afia  behind  Scutari,  and 

thence  in  a  line  north,  to  all  the  country  as 
far  as  the  Black  Sea. 

Some  years,  from  14  to  16,000  kilos  of 
corn  have  been  conlumed.  A  confiderable 
quantity  muft  be  allowed  for  the  confump- 
tion  of  veffels  of  all  denominations  that  fre- 
quent the  port,  and  when  corn  is  dearer  in 
the  couhtry  than  the  price  at  Conftantinople 
fixed  by  the  mirij  it  may  reafonably  be  fup- 
poied  that  ibme  little  contraband  is  carried 
on. 

From 
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From  all  this  it  muft  appear,  that  not 
above  one  half  of  the  corn  is  confumed  in 
Conftantinople,  and  coniequently,  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed 
2 1 3,000  ;  and  if  we  take  for  our  rule  thofe 
years  in  which  16,000  kilos  were  confutiied 
(and  which  by  the  by  have  always  been 
thofe  when  corn  was  dear  in  the  country) 
ftill  the  number  will  be  but  292,000;  the 
medium  between  the  higheft  and  the  loweft 
year,  when  there  was  no  remarkable  plague, 
is  230,000,  which  I  believe  to  be  near  the 
real  number  of  inhabitants. 

Second  calculation. — ^The  Aaffab  ba/hi  (or 
chief  of  the  butchers)  through  whofe  office 
all  cattle  for  flaughter  muil  pafs,  diftributes 
to  Conftantinople,  Scutari,  &c.  from  2,500 
to  3,000  (heep  a  week,  or  1 30,000  to  1 56,000 
a  year.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Turks 
eat  very  little  beef;  fome  fi(h  indeed,  and 
fowls,  b\it  the  quantity  is  trifling  to  the  mut- 
ton* A)t  Paris  they  confumed  10,40a  iheep 
a  week,  befides  beef,  and  630  hogs,  falt-fifhy 
ice.  and  one  million  pounds  of  bread  daily. 
The  annual  confumption  of  Paris  was  about 
12,800  muids  of  corn  (36,864,000  pounds); 
77,000  oxen;  1 20,000  calves  ;  32,006  bar- 
rels of  herrings,  540,000  fheep,  and  32,400 
hogs,  beiides  other  articles. 

T  2  Suppofe 
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Suppofe  the  French  to  cat  only  the  fame 

quantity  of  bread  as  the  Turks,  (and  I  believe 

»  there  is  not  much  difference,)  the  calculation, 

applied  to  Paris,  would  make  the  number  of 

inhabitants  to  be  about  one  million. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  iheep  killed  by 
contraband,  that  have  not  paffed  through  the 
hands  of  the  ia/fal^  bajhiy  and  the  butchers  de- 
pendent on  him,  but  their  number  is  very 
fmall,  as  the  praftice  is  attended  with  dange- 
rous confequences,  and  the  profit  arifing  from 
it  inconfiderable. 

This  calculation  of  meat  produces  fewer 
inhabitants  than  that  of  corn,  and  we  muft 
take  rice  into  the  account  to  make  it  any  wife 
adequate ;  but  it  at  leaft  proves  the  former 
not  to  have  been  too  low. 

Third  calculation.— From  about  1770  to 
i777>  there  was  no  plague  at  Conftantinople. 
The  dead»  which  were  carried  out  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,  where  a  regular  regiftep  is  kept 
(except  when,  in  time  of  the  plague,  they  fur- 
pafs  one  thoufand  a  day,  after  which  they  arc 
not  counted)  amounted  only  to  5,000  one 
year  with  another.  This  number,  multi- 
plied by  36,  the  largeft  number  which 
poflibly  can  be  taken,  though  Conftantinople 
is  very  healthy,  and  the  Turks  temperate, 
gives  only  180,000  inhabitants.     It  muft  be 

obferved. 
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obfcrved,  that  fome  coiifiderable  people  are 
buried  in  the  city,  in  their  gardens  or  private 
jburial  grounds,  and  fome  are  carried  to  the 
cemeteries  of  Pera  and-  Scutari,  an  accouqt  of 
all  of  which  is  not  taken,  as  ieveral  on  that 
iide  of  the  city  do  not  pafs  the  gates :  if  wc 
allow  1,000  a  year  for  thefe,  which  is  cer- 
tainly much  beyond  the  truth,  by  this  cal- 
culation there  would  appear  to  be  216,000 
inhabitants*  As  to  the  fliburbs  of  Pera  and 
Galata,  if  they  are  to  be  included  as  making 
a  part  of  Conflantinople,  they  are  not  very 
confiderable,  confiding  only  of  a  few  long 
Areets.  The  number  of  fouls  they  contain  I 
have  forgotten,  and  my  memorandum  is  mif^ 
laid  :  I  counted  the  houfes. 

Fourth  calculation. — The  ground  on  which 
Conftantinople  (lands  is  not  fo  extenfive  as 
Paris.  Count  Choifleul  Gouffier,  the  French 
ambaflador,  had  an  exad  plan  made  of  it  by  a 
Mr.  KaufFer,  a  very  good  geometrician, 
which  proves  this  faft ;  and  whoever  walks 
acrois  the  city  in  difterent  direftions  may 
convince  himfelf  of  its  accuracy.  The 
ftreets  in  Paris  are  very  narrow,  the  houfes 
.four  and  fix  flories  high,  and  inhabited  from 
top  to  bottom  ;  the  ftreets  in  Conflantinople 
are  alfb  narrow.  The  churches,  hotels,  &c.  of 
Paris,  do  not  take  up  near  fb  much  ground  as 
the   mofques,    baths,   palaces,   gardens,  (of 
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which  whole  ftreets  on  the  upper  and  back 
parU  have  one  to  each  houfe),  the  feragliot 
houfes  of  the  great^  ihops,  and  bazars,  where 
people  do  not  live,  &c.     The  houfes  in  Con^ 
ftantinople    are  fpacious,  except   the  very 
crowded  quarter  by  the  water  fide  ;  they  are 
compofed  of  a  giound-floor  ffe%  de  chaujfie) 
which  comprifes  the  kitchen,  a  ilable,  waih«- 
houfe,  ftore  rooms,  &c.  a  room  to  receive 
ftrangers,  and  a  yard  in  the  centre,  except  in 
the  above  mentioned  crowded  quarter ;  over 
this  there  is  but  one  ftory,  where  the  family 
iiv^.    This  is.  the  general  conftrudtion  of  all 
the  houfes ;  they  differ  only  in  iize  and  the 
number  of  apartments.   It  is  a  very  unuiiial 
thing  for  two  families  to  live  in  one  houfe  ; 
h  would  be  an  indecency,  and  amount  almofl 
to  a  crime,  except  it  be  two  brothers,  or  a 
father  and  a  fbn,  among  the  poorer  people. 
Hence  it  follows  demonfbatively,  that  there 
cannot  be  above  one  fourth  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  Conflantinople,  which  there 
are  in  Paris,  and  whatever  obje6lion  |»ay  be 
made  to  my  other  calculations,  this  cannot  be 
confuted. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  po- 
pulation of  Conflantinople  is  lefs  than 
300,000  fouls  at  prefent,  and  that  it  never 
could  have  been  much  more  within  the 
walls,  with  their  mode  of  building  houfes. 

In 
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In  the  year  1777,  there  were  5,700  private 
and  public  boats  of  all  fizes  in  the  port  of 
Conftantinople,  and  in  all  the  villages  to  the 
Black  Sea.  This  number  is  great,  but  the 
{ituation  of  the  city  mud  be  confideredp  and 
that  every  one  muil  go  in  a  boat  who  goes 
into  the  country,  at  leaft  to  the  part  fre- 
quented, which  is  acrofs  the  water,  or  to  the 
villages,  all  built  by  the  water  fide,  and  al* 
moft  inacceflible  by  land;  that  there  arc 
icarcely  any  kind  of  carriages ;  that  the  if>* 
habitants  of  Conftantinople  take  great  plea-» 
fure  in  going  on  the  water,  and  great  num- 
bers have  boats  of  their  own,  almoft  all  who 
can  afford  it ;  and  that  they  make  no  ufe  of 
carriages.  In  Paris,  there  were  12,500 
coaches  or  carriages,  and  infinitely  fewer 
people  go  in  carriages  in  Paris,  than  they  do 
in  boats  in  Conflantinople. 

The  Turks  tell  you  indeed,  and  perhaps 
believe  it,  that  there  are  72,000  mofques  in 
Conftantinople.  The  Chriftians  out  of  vanity, 
to  make  their  ie6l  appear  confiderable,  mag- 
nify their  own  numbers,  but  no  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  them ;  theie  affertions  cannot  be 
opppted  to  calculations  founded  on  fa6ts. 

Cairo  is  another  city,  the  magnitude  of 
which  has  been  much  exaggerated*  Volney 
iays,  the  number  of  inhabitants  are  250,000 
iouls,    I  had  an  account  of  the  population  of 
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Cairo  from  ^  very  fenfible  Armenian,  who 
had  lived  twelve  years  there,  which  agreed 
nearly  with  Volney's  ;  he  made  the  number 
to  be  230,000.  Volney  further  lays  (on 
what  foundation  he  does  not  mention)  that 
all  Egypt  contains  2,300,000  fouls — how- 
ever, the  population  is  there  better  known 
than  in  other  parts  of  Turkey. 

The  people  of  the  country  tell  us  of 
300,000  dying  in  a  year  of  the  plague,  in 
Cairo,  but  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
their  calculations. 

Various  are  the  opinions  of  writers  and 
travellers  with  re(pe6l  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  Turkifh  empire,  and  dif- 
ficult, certainly  it  is,  to  make  a  calcula- 
tion with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  in  a  coun- 
try where  there  are  no  regifters  kept  of  births 
and  burials,  (except  at  Conftantinople,)  or 
other  events  which  concern  the  general  Ma- 
homedan  population  of  the  cities,  and  where, 
in  the  country,  not  only  the  fize,  but  the 
number  of  villages  is  unknown ;  there  are, 
befides,  wandering  tribes  and  independent 
diftrifts,  fuch  as  the  mountains  inhabited  by 
the  Curds,  as  wholly  unkhown  in  Turkey  as 
in  Europe. 

With  re{pe6l  to  Chriftians  and  Jews  the 
cafe  is  different ;  they  keep  regular  regifters 
of  their  births  and  burials ;  but  as  they  re-. 

main 
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main  in  the  fcvcr^l  places  they  are  made,  and 
no  account  of  them  is  tranfmitted  to  the  go- 
vernment, it  is  impoffible  for  any  individual 
to  colleft  them ;  nor  indeed  can  one  always 
rely  on  the  affirmation  of  the  biffiops  or 
other  peribns,  who  have  the  regifters,  with- 
put  actual  infpeftion  of  the  books ;  for  Ibme- 
times  out  of  vanity  they  augment  the  ftate- 
ment  of  their  population,  and  fometimes  out 
of  policy  with  regard  to  the  Turks,  they 
diminiih  the  account  of  their  numbers,  as 
they  are  often  taxed  or  fined  in  a  60  Jy,  to  pay 
certain  fums  to  a  paflia  (foch  unjuft  demands 
are  called  avaniasj  and  the  fmaller  their 
numbers  appear,  they  hope  the  lefs  will  be 
the  fum  impofed  on  them ;  it  therefore  re- 
quires addrefs  even  to  get  at  thefe  re- 
gifters, which,  after  all,  have  not  the  ac- 
curacy of  fimilar  documents  in  Chriftian 
countries* 

*  The  only  datum  which  we  can  in  any- 
wifc  form  a  calculation  upon,  is  the  karatch, 
or  capitation  tax,  on  all  male  Chriftians  and 
Jews  above  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  By 
knowing  the  fum  this  tax  is  farmed  at 
(which  is  lefs  than  the  fum  the  collectors  re- 
ceive, and  therefore  not  very  accurate)  and, 
more  or  lefs,  the  ftim  each  male  pays,  we  have 
fome  kind  of  data  to  reafon  from.  This  cal- 
culation gives  nine  million  of  fouls  >  but  it  is 

to 
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to  be  remembered,  that  there  is  a  part  of  the 
empire  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  inde- 
pendent^ and  confcquently  pay  no  capitation, 
as  will  be  feen  in  the  next  chapter.  The 
Greeks  calculate  their  numbers  to  be.  feven 
millions  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  there 
are  not  many  in  the  diftant  provinces  far 
from  Greece. 

The  only  method  of  calculating  the  Ma- 
homedan  inhabitants  wouid  be,  the  propor^ 
tion  they  bear  to  the  Chriftians  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  and  provinces,  and  of  which 
there  are  fome  vague  accounts.  In  many 
places  there  are  tea  Chriflians  to  one  Ma- 
homedan,  and  in  others  ten  Mahomedans  to 
one  Chriftian ;  in  Ibme,  their  numbers  are 
nearly  equal.  Were  I  to  make  a  guefs  (for  a 
calculation  I  could  not  call  it)  my  opinion 
with  refpeft  to  the  whole  population  of  the 
Mahomedans  in  the  empire  would  a&  widely 
differ  from  the  generally  received  notions, 
as  it  does  wkh  refpeft  to  the  particular  po- 
pulation of  Conftantinople. 

If.  their  numbers  have  greatly  decreafed, 
we  need  fcek  no  other  caufe  to  account  for  it 
than  the  plague,  though  there  are  many 
others  co-operating  with  great  dcftru6tion. 

If  we  take  for  granted,  that  there  were 
fifty  millions  of  people  on  the  continent  two 
centuries  ago;  that  the  births   are  ti>  the 

buries 
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burials  as  twelve  to  ten,  or  that  one  in  thirty-^ 
fix  die  every  year,  in  the  common  courfc  of 
mortality,  or  that  the  number  of  births  to 
the  living  are  as  one  to  26,  27,  or  a8,  or 
any  calculation  more  favourable  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  population,  ^e  fhall  ftill  find  that 
the  mortality  occafioned  by  the  plague,  taken 
on  an  average  (as  its  ravages  are  flated  in 
thefe  pages)  would  reduce  thefe  fifty  millions 
to  little  more  than  ten  at  this  day* 
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On  the  State  of  the  'furkijh  Provinces^ 

•  4 

IT  is  n(?t  enough  to  confine  bur  view  to 
the  metropolis,  in  order  to  form  an  accu- 
rate judgment  of  a  great  empire ;  there,  in- 
deed, is  the  centre  of  government  and  of  opu- 
lence, there  are  placed  the  {prings  which 
guide  the  whole,  and  thither  are  brought 
the  produfts  of  the  general  exertion  ;  but  it 
is  not  from  the  apparent  tranquillity  and  great- 
nefs  of  the  capital  that  we  can  form  a  juft 
idea  of  the  ftate  of  the  provinces.  Lulled 
into  a  fatal  fecurity  within  the  receffes  of  his 
palace,  the  tyrant  frequently  knows  not  the 
fcenes  of  ruin  and  devaftation  which,  under 
fanftion  of  his  name,  are  adled  at  a  diftance 
by  his  creatures;  he  perceives  not  the  in- 
creafing  uneafinefs  and  difafFeftion  of  his  op- 
preffed  fubjeds,  until  the  tempeft  of  rebel- 
lion, rolling  rapidly  forward,  breaks  over  his 
aftonifhed  head. 

The  relaxation  of  the  bands  of  power  has 
gone  too  far  in  the  Turkifli  empire  not  to 
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be,  in  fbme  degree,  perceived  by  the  porte  ; 
they  cannot  but  feel  the  weaknefs  of  their 
authority  over  moft  of  the  diftant^^^//^j;. 
but  as  ignorance  is  always  confident,  they, 
perhaps,  over-rate  their  remaining  power, 
and  truft  to  the  fliadow  of  a  name  whofe 
terror  has  long  fince  pafTed  away. 

Stilly  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  there 
are  circumftances  which  counteraft  the  ten- 
dency of  their  political  ly ftem  to  fall  in  ruins ; 
there  are  prejudices,  habits,  and  local  pecu- 
liarities, which  ferve  to  hold  together  the  bar- 
barous inhabitants  of  thofe  extenfive  regions* 
In  order  to  judge  of  their  importance,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  confider,  in  detail,  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  different  provinces,  moral  and 
phyfical ;  to  trace  "  mores  hominum  multorum 
"  €t  urbesy^  not  merely  the  ftrength  and  ex- 
tent of  the  countries,  but  the  fpirit,  manners, 
and  diipofitions  of  the  people. 

Of  the  dependent  provinces  of  the  Turkifh 
empire,  the  firft  rank  in  the  eye  of  an  en- 
lightened European  will  be  held  by  the  de- 
icendants  of  that  people  from  whom  ema- 
nated the  fcience  and  the  refinement  of  our 
hemiiphere;  of  the  Grecians,  therefore,  I 
(hall  treat  at  large  in  another  part  of  this 
work ;  and  I  propofe  to  confider  them  fepa- 
rately,  becaufe  the  diftindtions,  religious  and 
political,  exifling  between  them  and  their  Ma- 
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homcdan  conquerors,  together  with  the  rela- 
tions they  bear  to  the  Chriftian  ftates  ife  ge- 
neral, will  fornilh  ample  matter  for  a  ieparate 
difcuflibn ;  I  (hall  here  only  remark,  that  the 
captain  pafha,  or  grand  admiral,  is  paiha  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  fleet,  or  a  divifion, 
goes  annually  to  colleft  the  tribute :  it  is 
then  that  the  poor  Greeks  moft  feel  the 
Weight  of  the  iron  fceptre  that  governs  them, 
and  all  the  infults  and  oppreffion  of  the  vile 
fatraps  of  the  tyrant.  When  a  fhip  of  the 
fleet  arrives  in  a  port,  all  the  people  who  can, 
fly  to  the  mountains  or  into  the  country, 
others  fhut  themfelves  up  in  their  houfes, 
without  daring  to  ftir  out.  Every  one  on 
the  roads  are  plundered  by  the  foldiers  and 
failors  of  the  fliips,  and  if  they  are  not  cut, 
or  wounded  with  a  piftol  ball,  or  killed  out- 
right, they  efteem  themfelvesr  happy ;  even 
in  the  ftreets  it  is  the  fame.  Thus  the  poor 
Greeks  pay  another  contribution  to  the  fleet, 
which  is  heavier  to  thofe  on  whom  it  un- 
happily falls  than  that  to  the  fultan. 

If  a  woman  or  a  girl,  or  even  a  boy,  is  met 
by  them  in  any  place  not  immediately  under 
the  eye  of  their  officers,  or  where  they  might 
be  expofed  to  refiftance,  they  are  infallibly 
viftims  to  their  brutality.  In  weak  towns 
and  villages  this  fometimes  happens  in  the 
ftreets.     The  officers  cannot  always,  and  of- 
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ten  Will  not  reftrain  them,  except  where  the 
crime  is  too  public,  and  complaint  might  be 
made  to  the  porte.  The  captains  and  of- 
ficers raife  contributions  for  themfelves  oil 
the  principal  inhabitants  under  various  pre- 
tences. The  Greeks  are  generally  prevented 
from  complaining,  out  of  fear  that  the  next 
(hip  which  comes  will  take  revenge.  When 
the  fliips  of  war  are  met  at  fea,  they  are  little 
better  than  pirates  to  the  Greeks  and  Ra- 
gufans. 

With  regard  to  the  other  countries  which 
are,  or  have  recently  been  fubjefted  to  the 
Turkifh  yoke,  I  (hall  here  give  them  a  brief 
confideration,  from  which  it  will  appear  that 
their  fituation,  relatively  to  fubordination  and 
internal  management,  is  fuch  as  might  reafbn- 
ably  be  expefted  from  the  wretched  fyftem  of 
policy  which  we  have  previoufly  invefti- 
gated. 

Cafting  our  view  over  the  pafhaliks  or  go- 
vernments moft  immediately  conne6led  with 
the  feat  of  empire,  we  (hall  find  them  dif- 
traded,  diforganifed,  and  fcarcely  yielding 
more  than  a  nominal  obedience  to  the  fiiltan: 
fiich  are  the  pafhaliks  of  Afia  Minor  and  Sy- 
tia.  '  With  regard  to  the  more  diftant  pro- 
vinces, they  may  be  confidercd  connected 
with  the  porte  rather  by  treaty  than  ?is  in^ 
tegral  parts  of  the  empire^     In  this  light  I 
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view  Moldavia  and  Walachia  oa  the  north, 
and  Egypt  on  the  fouth*  Thefe  unfortunate 
countries  (unfortunate  in  their  pohtical  re- 
gulation, however  bleft  by  tlie  bpunty  of  na- 
ture) fufFer,  though  in  different  degrees,  from 
the  harpy  touch  of  Turkifli  defpotifm.  I  fhall 
confider  them  fmglv,  and  add  to  thefe  obfer- 
vations  a  review  of  the  ftate  of  the  Crimea, 
with  fbme  remarks  on  thofe  Tatar  hordes, 
whofe  ferocity  has  either  been  Ibothed  or  fub- 
dued  by  afubjedion  to  Ruffia. 

A  flight  (ketch  of  the  ftate  of  rebellion  or 
independence  of  the  chief  paflialiks  will  eafily 
demonftrate  the  weaknefs  and  inefficac)  of  the 
prefent  political  i)ftem  of  Turkey. 

The  great  paflialik  of  Bagdad  has  been  in 
reality  independent,  exxept  at  very  (hort  in- 
tervals, ever  lince  Achmet  Pafha,  who  de- 
fended it  againft  Nadir  Shah  (the  famous 
ufiirper  of  Perfia.)  The  fultan  only  confirm^ 
the  pafiia  the  people,  and  principally  the 
Ibkliery  of  Bagdad,  have  appointed  to  go* 
vern  them  with  delpotic  power  ;  the  firman, 
Jiowevcr,  fent  on  thefe  occafions,  always 
mentions  the  pafha  as  being  nominated  by 
the  ftiblime  porte  to  this  high  and  trufty  office, 
in  confideration  of  his  virtues,  and  fome  fig- 
nal  fervice  he  has  rendered  to  the  empire ; 
and  this  farce  is  kept  up  by  a  new  firman 
feat  ever)*  year  to  continue  him  in  office,  as 
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if  the  porte  really  had  the  power  to  remove 
him.  The  porte  draws  no  revenue  from  this 
cxtenfive  province.  The  paflia,  who  has  al- 
ways a  large  army  in  his  pay,  and  entirely 
devoted  to  him,  fends  regularly  an  account 
of  the  revenue  of  his  government,  which  he 
always  proves  is  entirely  abforbed  by  the  ex* 
peaces  of  the  army,  which  he  ftates  as  ncc 
ceflary  to  be  kept  on  a  formidable  footing,  to 
lerve  the  empire  againft  any  attacks  of  the 
Perfians  or  Arabs,  and  by  the  reparation  of 
fortrcffes,  which  formerly  exifted,  and  of 
which  no  veftige  now  remains,  &c.  When* 
ever  there  is  a  war  with  an  European  power, 
and  the  paiha  of  Bagdad  is  called  on  to  fur* 
nifh  his  quota  of  troops,  he  pretends  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  keeping  them  all  at  home,  to  defend 
the  province  againft  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs, 
and  finds  means  to  provoke  fbrae  Arab  na- 
tion to  war;  or,  in  connivance  with  the  prince 
of  the  Montefiks  (an  Arab  nation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates)  carries  on  a  (ham 
war.  In  fhort,  the  fultan  is  the  nominal 
fovereign  of  Bagdad,  but  the  palha  has  thc 
real  fovereign  independent  power  in  his 
hands. 

In  Armenia  Major,  and  all  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  there  are  whole  nations  or 
tribes  of  independent  people,  who  do  not 
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even  acknowledge  the  porte,  or  any  of  iM 
pafhas. 

The  three  Arabias  do  not  acknowledge  the 
fovereignty  of  the  fultan,  who  only  poffeffes, 
in  thefe  countries,  a  few  unimportant  towns. 

The  pafha  of  Ahilka  cares  very  little  for 
the  porte;  and  the  famous  Haggi-Ali-Ye- 
nikli-Paftia,  of  Trabifonde,  was  the  mafter  of 
all  that  country;  he  could  bring  a  large  army 
into  the  field,  and  often  fet  the  porte  at  de- 
fiance. 

In  the  country  about  Smyrna,  there  are 
great  agas^  who  are  independent  lords,  and 
maintain  armies,  and  often  lay  that  city  un- 
der contribution.  The  porte  never  gains  but 
a  temporary  influence,  by  Ibmetimes  inter- 
meddling in  their  quarrels. 

AH  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  from 
Smyrna  to  Paleftine,  are  perfe6lly  indepen- 
dent, and  are  confidcred  by  the  porte  as  ene- 
mies, whom  they  attack  whenever  there  is 
an  opportunity.  They  are  compofed  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  who  have  their  own  fbvereigns 
or  lords,  and  are  even  of  different  religions. 
Thofe  near  Smyrna  are  Mahomedans ;  far-- 
ther  down  come  the  Cordes,  a  very  ferocious 
and  faithlefs  people.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aleppo  there  are  various  fefts  of  religion* 
The  mountains  of  Antilibanus  are  inhabited 
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by  Driifes  and  Chriftians,  and  havCj  at  times^ 
.  been    formidable  to   the  porte ;    they   have 
more  than  once  taken  Damafcus^  and  plun-» 
dered  iti 

The  nation  of  Drufes  would  here  defervd 
particular  mention ;  but  as  there  are  accounts 
of  them  already  publifhed^  which  appeared  to 
me,  when  I  was  in  that  country^  very  exadt^ 
I  fhall  forbear  faying  more  about  them ;  I 
cannot,  however,  avoid  taking  notice  of  a 
great  miftake  the  Ruffians  made  in  the  laft 
war  but  one,  in  attacking  thofe  people  in 
conjundion  with  Shech  Omar  al  Daher,  of 
Acri,  between  whom  there  never  exifted 
much  harmony.  Had  they  reconciled  their 
difference,  which  they  might  have  done,  they 
would  have  had  for  allies  all  the  countries 
from  Egypt  to  the  Curdes,  who,  probably^ 
would  have  joined  the  league,  and  the  army 
they  could  have  brought  into  the  field  would 
have  been  more  numerous  than  that  of  the 
ftiltan;  they  would  have  been  mafters  of  Da- 
mafcus,  Aleppo,  aPHd  all  that  part  of  the  em- 
pire. 

The  very  confiderable  country,  which  was 
for  fo  many  years  under  the  jurifdiftion  of 
the  fhech  of  Acri,  never  paid  any  revenue  to 
the  porte,  and  was  by  it  even  confidered  as 
an  independent  ftate.  Shech  Dahar  was  be- 
iieged  in  his  capital,  after  the  conclufion  of 
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the  war,  by  the  famous  great-admiral,  Haf*- 
fan  Pailia ;  he  himfelf  was  killed,  and  the 
country  reduced  to  obedience.  The  porte 
appointed  a  pafha  to  govern  it,  and  he  has 
now  become  as  independent,  and  more  for- 
midable, even  than  was  Dahar  himfelf. 

Between  the  country  of  the  Dfufes  and 
that  of  Acri  there  is  a  nation  inhabiting  the 
mountains  on  the  back  of  Tyre,  (which  alfo 
belongs  to  them,  though  there  are  no  houfes 
now  {landing  on  that  once  famous  fpot,)  call- 
ed Metuali\  they  are  of  the  {t6i  of  Ali,  and 
are  fuch  inveterate  enemies  to  the  Turks, 
that  they  murder  every  one  who  comes  into 
their  country,  or  that  they  can  lurprize. 

On  the  coaft  of  Syria,  the  fultan  only 
virtually  poffeflcs  the  ports  of  Latachia  (Lao- 
dicea)  a  fmall  fhallow  harbour  and  a  ruined 
town  ;  Alcxandretta  (or  Scanderon)  the  port 
of  Aleppo,  a  miferable  village,  the  air  of 
which  is  fb  bad,  that  it,  perhaps,  has  not  its 
equal  in  the  world  for  infalubrity;  Tripoli 
and  Sidon,  Jaffa,  and  a  few  very  iniignificant 
places.  The  caravans^  which  go  from  Scan- 
deron to  Aleppo,  are  obliged  to  go  by  the 
way  of  Antioch,  as  all  the  country,  through 
which  the  dirc61:  road  leads,  belongs  to  the 
Curds,  vv'ho  will  not  fuffer  the  Turks  to 
pais  it. 

All  Egypt  is  independent.  The  paftia  fent 
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to  Cairo  is  in  effeft  a  prifoner  during  his 
government,  which  is  only  nominal;  the 
porte  draws  little  or  no  i^venue  fron\  it,  and 
no  troops,  except  a  few  fanatics  iiu  time  of 
war  with  the  Chriftians.  The  Turks  have 
at  different  times  got  poffeflion  of  Cairo,  but 
never  could  maintain  themfelves  in  the  go- 
vernment. The  laft  inftance  of  their  fub- 
je6ting  the  capital  was  by  the  late  Haflan, 
captain  pafha,  but  it  was  fbon  loft  again ; 
yet  Conftantinople  depends  very  much  on 
Egypt  for  provifions,  and  above  all  for  rice. 
The  Ruffians,  when  they  had  a  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  very  much  diftrefTed  the  porte, 
by  cutting  off  the  communication  with  Egypt, 
and  might  have  done  it  much  more,  had 
they  not  permitted  many  neutral  veffels  to 
fupply  them. 

In  Europe,  the  Morea,  Albania,  Epirus, 
and  Scutari,  are  ntiore  or  lefs  in  a  ftate  of 
rebellion;  Bofnia,  Croatia,  &c.  obey  the 
porte  only  as  long  as  it  fuifs  them,  and  the 
fultan  reaps  little  benefit  from  them.  Thefe 
latter  countries  afford  the  moft  robuft  and 
warlike  Ibldiers  in  the  empire;  they  are. 
accuftomed  to  arms  from  their  infancy,  as 
they  aie  continually  fighting  among  them- 
felves, diftrift  againft  diftrift,  and  often  even 
village  againft  village,  befides  individual 
quarrels  of  families.    Thefe  troops  would  be 
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of  great  ufe  to  the  fultan  in  his  wars,  but 
ihey  will  not  go  far  from  their  houfes,  an4 
ferve  only  when  it  is  to  defend  their  owi^ 
country :  the  emperor  of  Germany  has  ha^ 
to  contend  with  them,  while  only  the  ener-r 
vated  and  daftardly  ibldiery  of  Afia  has  beerji 
pppofed  to  Ruflia.. 

Lately  we  have  feen  almoft  all  Eurppean 
Turkey  in  arms  againft  the  porte,  Adrianppl© 
in  imminent  danger,  and  even  Conftanti^ 
nople  itfelf  trembling  for  its  fafety.. 

I  have  faid  that  Egypt  is  independent ;  ^ 
few  words  on  the  peculiar  relation  of  that 
country  to  Turkey  will  not  be  improper| 
perhaps.  The  divifion  of  the  fpiritual  dig? 
nities  of  the  Mahoipedans  took  place,  A.  D. 
970,  in  an  early  period  of  their  religion,  an4 
the  Fatimite  kalifs  eftablifhed  themfclves  in 
Egypt,  claiming  to  themfelves  the  title  of 
fommander  of  the  faithful^  heretofore  bomc 
by  the  kalifs  of  Bagdad, 

Both  thefe  kalifs  fucceffively  yielded  to 
the  force  or  policy  of  the  Turkifli  princes. 
The  laft  of  the  Egyptian  kalifs  called  ia 
the  Turks  to  his  afliftance  againft  the  Chrif- 
tian  crufaders,  which  fervice  being  accom- 
plifhed,  the  new  allies  turned  againft  the  kalif 
himfelfy  and Jlr angle d  him^  A.  D.  1 17 1,  when 
a  new  dynafty  commenced  in  the  perfbn  of 
.Salah-ud-din. 
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The  Egyptian  princes  long  maintained 
an  independent  power  by  the  afliftance  of 
their  Mamaluk  troops,  until,  in  151 8,  they 
were  reduced  to  fubjeftion  by  Selim  the  {on 
of  Bayazet,  and  have  ever  lince  remained 
attached,  nominally  at  leaft,  to  the  porte  j 
but  as  their  beys  were  not  deprived  of  their 
power,  and  to  this  day  each  is  governor,  or 
rather  fovereign  of  a  diftrift,  thefe  in  fa6l 
exercife  a  tyranny  of  the  worft  kind  over  a 
country,  which  would  be  one  of  the  moft 
produftive  in  the  univerfe,  were  property  pro-» 
teded,  while  they  render  little  either  of  tri-. 
bute  or  fubmiffion  to  the  port. 

This  corps  of  Mama/uJb  is  kept  up,  to  this 
day,  hy  Jlaroes  bought  from  the  fame  coun* 
tries,  viz.  Georgia,  Circaflia,  Abafla,  and 
Mingrelia,  and  moftly  purchafed  at  Con-» 
flantinople,  for  their  children,  born  in  the 
pountry,  are  not  admitted  into  the  corps ; 
indeed  it  is  affirmed,  and  it  is  very  remark* 
able,  that  they  have  but  few  children,  and 
their  families  never  extend  beyond  two  ge- 
neration. This  is  accounted  for  by  their 
being  greatly  addi61ed  to  an  unnatural  vice. 

The  a6lual  power  refides  in  the  Mamaluks, 
and  the  bey  who  has  moft  of  them  in  his 
iuite  is  confequently  the  moft  powerful.  As 
|;p  the  paiha  fent  by  the  porte,  he  has  at 
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difFerent  times  had  more  or  lefs  influence, 
but  is  in  general  a  mere  cypher,  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  the  will  of  the  beys,  who  difinifs 
him  when  they  pleafe. '  They  have  fome-» 
times  entirely  thrown  off  all  appearance  of 
fubmiflion  to  the  porte ;  and  at  prefent,  as 
well  as  generally,  their  obedience  is  only  no-« 
minal,  and  the  paiha  is  in  reality  a  prilbner 
in  the  caftle  of  Cairo,  which  is  the  place 
fixed  for  his  refidence. 

The  tribute  which  Egypt  ought  to  fend 
the  porte  is  frequently  withheld,  or,  if  tranf- 
mitted,  it  is  diminifhed  by  deduftions  for  the 
reparation  of  canals,  fortreffes,  &c.  at  the 
will  of  the  beys.  Yet  a  long  proceflion  of 
.mules  and  camels  fets  out  annually  from. 
Egypt,  with  the  pretended  revenue  for  the 
fultan,  which,  inftead  of  filver,  confifts  moftly 
of  bags  of  rice,  and,  not  nnfrequently,  ftones. 

The  janizaries  and  Arab  fbldiers  in  the 
feivice  of  the  porte  are  but  little  able  to 
enforce  its  authority,  as  they  are  few  in 
number,  and  moftly  compofed  of  artizans 
and  perfons  unaccuftomed  to  arms.  The 
Mamaluks,  on  the  contrary,  muft  be  allowed 
to  be  moft  excellent  cavalry. 

In  the  beautiful  country  and  climate  of 
Egypt,  it  is  diftrefling  to  confider  how  little 
\hc  advantages  of  nature  are  cultivated,  and 

how 
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how  much  its  evils  are  augmented  by  the 
ignorance  and  unaccountably  grofs  fuperfti- 
tion  of  its  inhabitants. 

From  a  lun''ey  of  Egypt  I  turn  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  empire,  to  contemplate 
the  provinces  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia, 
which,  like  the  laft  mentioned  country,  are 
rather  attached  to  the  empire  by  treaty  than 
by  abfolute  fubjeftion,  and  who  retain  at 
leaft  independence  as  to  matters  of  internal 
regulation;  their  inhabitants  are,  however, 
more  oppreffed  than  perhaps  any  people  in 
the  empire;  nor  could  they  poflibly  bear 
fuch  exaftions,  wer«  it  not  for  the  wonderful 
fertility  of  their  foil. 

Their  way  wodes  (or  princes  as  they  are  ge- 
nerally ftill  called)  are  Greeks,  who  purchafc 
their  offices  for  large  Hims  of  money,  the 
porte  generally  receiving  about  80,000  pounds 
fterling  for  every  nomination,  and  who  arc 
obliged  to  maintain  themfclves  in  their  pofts, 
by  continually  feeing  thofe  who  can  ferve 
or  hurt  them  at  Conftantinople ;  for  befides 
the  complaints  which  frequently  are  made 
againft  them,  other  Greeks  are  continually 
caballing  at  the  porte  to  get  them  removed, 
and  to  obtain  their  places.  The  waywodes 
muft,  befides,  raifing  large  dims  to  defray  all 
thefe  expences,  enrich  themfelves,  in  order 
to  live  in  affluence  with  a  large  train  of  de-* 

pendents, 
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pendents,  who  follow  them  from  Conflan« 
tinople,  and  to  fecure  a  fafe  and  fplendid 
retreat  to  themfelves  when  recalled  from 
their  waywodfliips  to  their  former  homes, 
where,  though  the  fear  of  punifhment  is 
ever  hanging  over  them,  and  deftroying  their 
repofe,  they  maintain  within  their  own 
houies  a  weak  and  oftentatious  magnificence, 
It  is  eafv  to  conceive  how  much  the  mi-» 
ferable  fubjefts  of  their  deipotifm,  while  in 
office,  muft  fuffer  from  the  impofitions  ne^ 
ceflary  to  anfwer  fuch  calls  of  rapacity. 

The  boyars  are  obliged  to  furnifh  money 
to  the  way  wode,  and  they  in  return  opprela 
the  people  by  all  kinds  of  exa6lions,  eXf 
clufively  of  the  public  taxes,  which  go  im-? 
mediately  into  the  waywode's  puiie,  and 
which  are  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  and  ex-t 
a6led  with  the  utmoft  feverity ;  thefe  taxes^ 
which  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  people,  aggravate  them  beyon4 
defcription ;  they  murmur,  but  xnufl  fubmi^ 
and  pay* 

Among  the  hardfhips  of  the  Moldavians 
may  be  reckoned  their  being  obliged  to  fur- 
nifh a  fupply  of  corn  to  Conflantinople,  at  a 
pertain  price  fixed  when  they  firfl  came 
under  the  Turkifh  yoke :  this  was  originally 
eflablifhed  as  a  favour  to  thofe  countries^ 
|)ut  has  now  become  an  intolerable  burthen^^ 

asi 
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MB  the  price  now  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
prefent  value. 

Another  great  caufe  of  complaint  is  the 
paflage  through  their  country,  or  refidence 
in  it,  of  a  Turkifli  army  in  time  of  war^ 
The  excefles  which  thefe  undifciplined  hordes 
commit  are  beyond  defcription,  plundering 
^nd  laying  waftp  the  country,  and  oftea 
deftroying  whole  villages,  and  maflacring 
their  defencelefs  inhabitants;  hence  it  is 
not  unufiial  for  the  inhabitants  to  flee  with 
their  moft  valuable  tffcQs  to  the  woods  and 
mountains  for  concealment,  as  foon  as  they 
hear  of  the  approach  of  an  army :  I  was 
piyfclf  a  witnefs  of  the  terror  of  the  Molda- 
vians for  a  fimilar  event.  Being  a  prifbner, 
in  1 778,  at  Gaiaz  (when  hoftilities  had  taken 
place  in  ibme  parts,  between  Ruffia  and  the 
Turks,  which  had  nearly  ended  in  a  war) 
I  was  awakened  one  liight  by  the  cries  of 
women,  and  the  noife  of  die  preparations 
inade  by  the  whole  town  to  flee^  on  a  ru« 
mour  (which  proved  groundlefs)  of  the  ap« 
proach  of  a  Turkifli  array.  I  then  learnt 
;that  every  family  was  provided  with  a  wag-» 
gon,  and  one  Qr  more  hories^  to  efcape  ii| 
^afe  of  danger. 

The  Turkifli  foldiery,  if  they  ftay  but  a 

;lhort  time  in  a  place,  caufe  fb  much  havock^ 

that  the  unfortunate  Moldavians  and  Wa- 
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lachians,  returning  to  their  homes  after  thefe 
monfters  have  withdrawn,  are  for  a  con- 
liderable  time  unable  to  rebuild  their  houfes, 
and  procure  feed  and  other  rcquifites  for 
the  cultivation  of  their  corn  fields  and  vine- 
yards, which  the  Turks  have  rooted  up. 

The  following  circumftances  will  prove 
how  much  reafon  the  Moldavians  in  par- 
ticular have  to  prefer  the  dominion  of  Ruflia 
to  that  of  Turkey. 

At  the  peace  of  Kainargi  it  was  ftipulated, 
that  the  waywode  Ihould  not  be  removed 
without  the  confent  of  the  court  of  Ruflia, 
in  order  to  deliver  the  people  from  the  op- 
preflion  neceflarily  attendant  on  a  frequent 
change  of  their  rulers.     The  porte,  how- 
ever, in    1777,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  waywode  Gica 
a  particular  friend  of  his,  who,  pretending 
illnefs,  requefted  Gica  to  pay  him  a  vifit, 
under    pretence   of  communicating  to  him 
affairs  of  fecrely  ;  the  attendants  of  the  way^- 
wode  were  lent  out  of  the  room,  when  a 
band  of  ruffians  rufhed  into  the  apa.rtment 
from  a  private  door,  and  murdered  this  un-^ 
happy  credulous  man.     A  (ucceflbr  was  im- 
mediately appointed,  without  confulting  the 
court  of  Ruflia,  or  its  minifter  at  Conftan- 
tinople.     This  is  the  nation  whofe  fcrupulous 
obfervance  of  treaties  is  fo  'much  vaunted  by 
fome  writers. 

While 
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While  Moldavia  ..was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ruffians,  during  the  laft  war,  Prince  Potem- 
kin  treated  the  inhabitants  with  the  utmoft 
indulgence,  and  exempted  them  from  all 
kind  of  taxes,  fb  that  they  returned  with 
great  reludance  under  the  Turkiih  yoke.  It 
is  little  confolation  to  them  to  be  governed 
by  princes  or  governors  of  their  own  reli- 
gion, for  their  fituation,  if  not  their  inclina- 
tion, makes  them  as  rapacious  as  Turks.  The 
contemptuous  and  humiliating  treatment  all 
ranks  meet  with  from  the  Turks  is  impa- 
tiently borne  by  a  race  of  people  naturally 
haughty,  and  afpiring  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, and  particularly  the  Boyars,  who 
are  treated  by  the  Ruffians  as  equals  and  as 
gentlemen,  and,  if  they  emigrate,  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  civil  or  military  fervice. 

If  there  were  any  deficiency  of  proof  to 
cftablifli  the  miferable  debility  of  the  Turk- 
ifli  government,  with  regard  to  its  dillant 
provinces,  and  the  horrible  devaftation  to 
which  thofe  provinces  are  fubjeft,  we  (hould 
find  it  in  the  eulogift  of  Turkey,  Mr.  Peyf- 
ibneL  He  was  French  couful  in  the  Crimea, 
in  1758,  when  a  rebellion  broke  out,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  extortions  of  the  officers  of  the 
porte,  relative  to  the  ichetirah^  or  tranfport- 
ing  of  corn.  The  rebellious  Tatars,  to  the 
number   of   eighty   thoufand,   pillaged   and 

overrun, 
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overrun,  in  feven  days,  the  province  of  Mof-r 
davia,  carried  ofF  forty  thouland  flaves,  Ipread 
terror  and  defolation  on  all  fides,  and  the 
porte  had  no  other  means  of  fettling  this 
difturbance  than  by  depofing  the  reigning 
khan,  Alim  Guerrai,  and  placing  in  his  room 
Krim  Guerrai,  the  rebel  chief.  At  this  time, 
fays  Mr.  Peyflbnel,  we  faw  the  plains  of 
Kichela,  covered,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
with  male  and  female  flaves  of  all  ages,  cat- 
tle, camels,  horfes,  (heep,  and  all  kinds  of 
plunder,  heaped  together.  The  whole  of  this 
booty  was  taken  from  a  Chriftian  province 
fubjeft  to  the  porte.  Krim  Guerrai,  in  return 
for  his  exaltation,  endeavoured  to  caufe  the 
efFefts  to  be  reftored  to  their  proprietors,  and 
the  prifoners  to  be  fet  at  liberty ;  but,  not- 
withftanding  the  vigorous  and  determined 
meafures  of  this  prince,  he  could  only  wreft 
from  the  rapacious  banditti  under  his  com- 
mand a  fmall  part  of  their  plunder.  Of  the 
flaves,  many  were  fecreted  or  fold,  and  many 
dead  from  brutal  treatment,  fo  that  only  half 
the  number  of  the  prifoners  returned  to  their 
country.  This  is  the  account  of  Peyflbnel, 
the  friend  of  Krim  Guerrai ;  but  it  is  well 
known,  that  he  himfelf  had  a  part  of  the 
plunder,  and  that  only  fuch  were  font  back„ 
whofe  age  rendered  them  unfit  for  their  pur- 
pofes.    I  was  informed,  in  Moldavia,  from 

the 
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the  regifters,  that  there  were  above  thirty 
thouland  fouls,  the  flower  of  their  youth, 
who  never  returned*  Surely  this  pifture  of 
defolating  barbarity  iufficiently  marks  the 
chafafter  of  the  Tatar  hordes ;  and  if  we 
ad)3,  that  they  were  conftantly  making  in- 
iiuHions  into  Ruffia,  Poland,  Circaffia,  &c. 
to  carry  off  the  inhabitants,  plunder  and 
burn  the  villages,  it  fufficiently  juftifies  the 
court  of  Ruflia  in  taking  pofleffion  of  thig 
neft  of  thieves  and  murderers,  and  reducing 
them  to  fbmething  like  fbcial  order  and  (iib- 
ordination.  Inftcad  of  being  blamed,  as  the 
cmprefs  has  been,  by  thefe  Chriftians,  who 
always  fympathile  with  Turks,  and  by  thofe 
politicians  who  think  the  duration  of  their 
ufiirped  empire  a  defirable  obje6l,  Ihe  ought 
to  receive  the  thanks  of  all  men,  of  whatever 
nation,  and  particularly  of  Chriftians,  who  arc 
not  degraded  by  prejudices,  or  corrupted  by 
the  praftice  of  fimilar  enormities.  The 
whole  reign  of  the  Tatars  has  been  an  infult 
to  mankind,  and  a  difgrace  to  human  nature, 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Ottoman  fultans. 
Was  it  to  be  expefted  that  a  power  like 
Ruffia  (hould  fufFer  itfelf  to  be  thus  infulted 
by  a  horde  of  favages,  when  (he  could  redrels 
the  grievance  ?  and  had  (he  not  a  right  as 
(bvereign,  as  a  Chriftian,  and  as  a  friend  to 
hunaanity,  to  protcft  her  feeble  neighbours, 

who 
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who  had  no  other  fupport  to  look  to,  and 
whofe  plunder  and  depopulation  ftrengthen 
her  enemy  as  well  as  theirs  ?  She  had  a  fa- 
cred  right,  and  the  mouth  is  unholy  which 
dares  to  arraign  it» 

The  connexion  of  the  Tatar  hordes  with 
the  Turks,  both  in  origin  and  religion,  in- 
duces me  to  review  the  ftate  of  their  moft 
celebrated  feat,  tlit  Crimea  (or  Krim)  though 
it  has  now  pafTed  under  the  dominion  of 
Ruflia,  and  has  been  abandoned  by  a  great 
part  of  its  former  inhabitants.  To  this  I  am 
the  more  prompted  by  the  erroneous  ideas 
which  have  been  propagated  in  Europe  rela- 
,  tive  to  that  meafure,  to  the  country  in  gene- 
ral, and  to  the  nature  of  their  ancient  go- 
vernment, hitherto  fo  little  known.  To  ex- 
plain all  this,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  prefent 
a  (ketch  of  the  Tatar  modes  of  warfare,  and 
their  (mall  degree  of  civilization,  and  to  no- 
tice the  improved  ftate  of  manners  and  com- 
merce which  is  arifmg  under 'the  foftering 
care  of  Ruffia. 

The  name  of  Tattar  or  Tatar,  not  Tartar, 
is  common  to  a  vaft  number  of  thofe  roving 
and  uncultivated  tribes,  who  inhabit  the  wide 
extent  of  country  from  the  northern  frontier 
of  China  to  the  borders  of  Hungary,  and 
from  among  whom  have  arifen,  in  darker 
ages,  the  conquerors  and  the  founders   of 

many 
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knahy  mighty  empires.  TKe  tribes  on  the 
horth  of  the  Euxine  had,  like  many  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Turkifli  empire, 
been  fubje<5led  to  a  kind  of  dependence ; 
they  yielded  little  in  time  of  peace^  and  in 
war  iiipplied  only  a  predatory  banditti,  little 
lefs  terrible  to  their  friendly  neighbours  than 
to  the  hoflile  power; 

In  very  early  ages  the  empire  of  the  Cri- 
mea (the  ancient  Cherfbnefus  Taurica)  arofe 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ftill  more  andient  and 
ext^nfive  dominion  of  the  khans  of  Kapt- 
chak.  It  took  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Krim,  of  which  little  veiliges  now  remain^ 
tad  is  at  prefent  called  Elki-Krim  (or  Old- 
Krim)  but  whidh  was  a  place  of  great  trade 
in  the  year  1 237,  when  the  Mongul  Tatars 
eilabliihcd  their  dominion  in  this  peninfula^ 
Thcfc  princes  were  wholly  independent^  un* 
lil  the  Genoefe^  having  eftablifhed  thcmfelves 
there  in  the  15th  century  for  the  fake  of 
commerce^  obtained  fuch  an  afcendency  as 
to  depoie  or  ele6l  the  native  khans  at  plea*^ 
fure.  Over  the  principal  gate  of  KafFa  there 
ftill  exifts  a  Genoefe  infcription  and  the  arms 
of  the  republic*  The  Turks  having  expelled 
the  (jrcnoefe,  began  in  like  manner  byre- 
(pe6ling  the  independence  of  the  khans,  ef- 
pecially  as  they  had  embraced  the  Mahome.* 
dan  religion ;   but   they  fbon   aflumed  th^ 
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right  of  confirming  tlicir  eleftion,  and  finally^  * 
of  nominating  them  to  office.  Under  the 
hands  of  Turkey,  the  Black  Sea,  which  had 
formerly  been  the  fcene  of  a  very  aftive 
commerce,  was  fhut  up  by  the  narrow  po- 
licy of  the  divan,  and  the  ports  of  the  Krim 
gradually  loft  that  Iplendor  and  magnifi- 
cence now  attefted  only  by  their  ruins.  No 
friend  of  humanity  can  do  otherwise  than  re- 
joice that  foch  mafters  have,  by  the  events 
of  wari  been  diipofTefTed  of  this  important 
country,  and  that  it  has  fallen  under  the 
control  of  a  power,  whofe  more  liberal  and 
enlightened  views  taid  to  revive  a  decayed 
Commerce,  to  polifh  barbarian  ferocity,  and 
to  render  a  portion  of  the  globe,  which  had 
been  almoft  a  defert,  again  fertile  and  pro- 
duftive- 

Immediately  as  the  emprefs  got  poffeffion 
of  the  Krim,  Ihe  projefted  the  recal  of  trade 
and  manufadures  to  a  fpot  fb  well  fituated 
for  them;  fhe  immediately,  and  at  a  great 
expence,  formed  new  eftablifliments  for  that 
purpofe,  fent  a  number  of  troops  to  proteft 
her  new  dominions,  and  allowed  the  reign- 
ing khan  to  retire  on  a  liberal  penfion. 

The  following  account  of  the  former  go- 
vernment of  that  country,  which  I  had,  in 
1 78 1,  from  Seid-EfFendi,  vizir  to  Shaheen 
Guerrai,   the   reigning  khan,  and  which  I 

found 
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Ibund  by  other  infonnation  to  be  perfedUy 
kccurate,  I  prefent  as  th%  more  deierving  no« 
tice,  as  no  juil  account  of  that  government 
has  hitherto  appeared.  To  compare  it  with 
the  ancient  feudal  governments^  and  to  offer 
a  number  of  conjedures  which  would  arife 
from  an  inveftigation  of  that  fubjed,  would 
be  foreign  to  my  prefent  purpofe,  and  a  talk 
I  am  not  qualified  to  undertake,  but  it  may 
fumifh  matter  for  the  fpeculations  of  others. 

The  khan  was  always  the  eldeft  male  of 
the  Guerrai  family,  defcended  from  Gengts 
Khan^  except  there  was  fbme  natural  inca* 
pacity  which  excluded  him  from  the  fliccef^ 
iion,  or  that  the  country,  which  ibmetimes 
happened,  interfered,  and  ele6led  another, 
but  always  one  of  the  Guerrai  family,  and 
the  eldeft  and  neareft  to  the  right  line  of 
deicent.  Afterwards  this  family  became  very 
numerous,  and  it  was  diiHcult  to  determine 
who  had  the  befl  claim,  fo  that  the'  khans 
were  latterly  wholly  elective.  Thofe  mofl 
concerned  in  the  eleftion  were  the  beys  and 
the  murfas  ;  but  the  general  opinion  of  the 
nation  was  alfb  confidered,  as  the  nomination 
of  an  unwarlike  or  unpopular  khan  would  oc* 
cafion  an  oppofition  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

After  the  Turks  became  formidable  to  the- 
Krim  Tatars,  the  porte  eftablifhed  a  right 
of  approving  the  eleflion,  and  afterwards  of 
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appointing  the  khan  folely*  The  b«ys  an^ 
principal  murfas  (or  myrlas)  fometimcs  wrote 
to  Conftantinople  to  iblicit  the  fovereignty 
for  the  prince  whom  they  prcfen^d,  and 
ibmetimes  the  candidates  bribed  the  porte. 

The  khan  retained  his  fovereignty  only 
during  the  pleaiiire  of  the  Ottoman  fnltan, 
and  annually  a  capvigee*baihi  was  fent  fi'om 
Conilailtinople  with  a  £rman  confirming  him 
for  the  year  to  come.  By  the  peace  of  Kal^ 
iaargi,  in  1774,  the  Krim  was  declared  inde- 
pendent^  and  the  Tatars  reftored  to  their 
privilege  of  cleding  their  own  fbvereign* 

If  the  khan  was  depofed,  it  was  by  a  fir- 
man (or  hatti-iherif)  of  the  fultan,  brought 
from  Conftantmople  by  a  capugee-baihi. 
His  depofition  was  often  the  confequence  of 
complaints  againft  him  by  the  principal 
people  of  the  Krim^  or  of  diflatisfa6tion  on 
the  part  of  the  porte  of  his  conduct  in  time 
of  war,  or  tardinels  in  fupplying  the  capital 
with  corn  ;  but  he  was  never  put  to  death. 

The  laft  unfortunate  khan,  who  reigned 
when  I  received  this  information,  was  an  ex- 
ception. He  quitted  Ruffia,  and  retired  to 
Conftantinoplo,  where  he  was  at  firft  received 
with  great  diftin6tion,  then  exiled,  and  after-> 
wards  put  to  death. 

The  depofed  khans  were  fometimcs  exiled 
I  to 
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to  a  diftant  part  of  the  empire,  or  one 
of  the  Greek  iflands,  but  geucrally  the 
porte  gave  them  a  chiftUk^  or  kind  of  farm, 
confiftiug  of  a  country-houfe  and  cuiti* 
vated  lands^  between  Conftantinople  and 
Adrianople,  whither  they  carried  with  them 
their  domeftics,  auid  iuch  as  were  attached 
to  their  fortunes*  There  are  at  prefent 
nearly  three  hundred  princes  of  the  family 
refiding  in  thofe  parts,  who  fometimes  ren»» 
der  the  roads  uiifafe,  as  they  or  their  people 
cannot  entirely  abandon  their  old  cuftom  of 
plundering.  They  are  the  next  heirs  to  the 
Ottoman  throne,  and  the  reigning  fanruly  has 
often  been  nearly  extinft.  At  prefent  there 
are,  befides  the  fultan,  only  two  fbns,  ftill  very 
young,  of  his  late  uncle  Abd-ul-hamid, 
Selim  himfelf  has  no  children  :  he  is  much 
addicted  to  a  vice  which  generally  carries 
with  it  this  punifliment. 

When  the  fultan  appointed  a  khan,  he 
wrote  to  the  four  beys,  informing  them  that 
he  l>ad  named  fuch  a  prince  for  their  fove- 


reign. 


The  khan  was  as  despotic  as  the  Ottoman 
fultan  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  which  in 
common  cafes  was  that  of  the  koran  ;  in 
extraordinaty  cafes,  or  where  he  did  not 
choofe  to  appeal  to  the  law,  there  was  no 
reftraint  on  his  power,  except  with  refpeft  to 
the  beys  faipilies^  as  fhall  be  hereafter  men* 

X  3  tioned| 
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tioned,  and  in  affairs  which  concerned  the 
nation  at  large. 

The  khans  had  no  land  of  their  own,  ex^ 
cept  a  very  little  about  Bagfliiferrai, 

All  the  fons  of  the  Guerrai  fiunily  are 
^\\tA  fultans* 

There  was  a  council,  or  rather  a  ftate  fitat) 
compofed  of  the  four  eldeft  peribns  of  four 
families  who.  have  the  title  of  bey  Tthe  fame 
as  the  -A^rahic  beg)  or  prince.  The  names 
pf  thefe  fan^ili^s  are  Sherin,  Barin  (or  3aron,) 
Manfurj  and  Sigevut, 

The  firft  family  is  very  numerous ;  of  the 
iecond,  two  perfons  only  were  living  iu  1 782 ; 
pf  the  Manfurs  there  are  alfo  ipa^y,  hut  of 
the  Sigevvits  few.  T^t  Sh^^ his^  who  are 
cfteemed  the  rnqft  ngble,  and  to  whom  t^)© 
fbvereignty  wovW  ^evolYCf  were  the  Gyerrai 
family  extinft,  frequently  marry  daughters  of 
the  Guerrais,  and  fbmetimes,  though  notoften^ 
put  qf  the  inoft  confifjcrable  Myrfas  far 
fnilies. 

Xhe  khan  was,  by  the  conftitutioin  of  th« 
government,  obliged  to  conlult  them  in  matr 
tiers  pf  peace  and  war,  and  all  matters  which 
poncerned  the  nation  in  general,  and  tq  con? 
firni  all  naatters  of  importance  written  by  th^ 
Idian  tp  Cpnftaptiuople,  or  any  other  courts^ 
\)y  their  fignature. 

The  khan  could  not  put  to  death  any  one 
qf  X\it  families  of  the  beys,  without  jpermif^ 
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fion  from  Conftantinople ;  he  could  only 
knprifon  them.  Formerly  they  were  judged 
by  the  other  beys  and  the  khan^  and  if  the 
other  beys  were  implicated  in  his  crioie^  by 
the  murias,  or  body  of  landholders. 

Neither  the  beys,  nor  any  of  their  family, 
could  ferve  the  khan  in  any  office  what*- 
.«ver. 

A  bey  could  not  fell,  or  otherwife  alie^ 
fiate  the  family  lands  and  poffeflions,  which 
were  inherited,  not  by  his  children,  but  by 
his  (ucceflbr  in  office  or  dignity.  The  mo- 
ney  and  n)oveable  effe6ls  the  beys  could  leave 
to  whom  they  pleaied,  and  it  was  in  this 
manner  that  they  provided  for  their  children. 
All  the  individuals  of  the  beys  families  were 
called  murias,  except  the  perion  invefled 
with  the  dignity  of  bey, 

In  criininal  cafes,  the  beys  as  well  as  the 
murfas,  on  whoie  lands  the  cripne  was  com?- 
mitted,  ieifised  the  offender,  and  ient  him  to 
the  khan  or  other  officer  of  juftice.  This  is 
to  be  underflood  of  capital  ofiences ;  in  cafes 
of  lefs  importance  they  inight  puniih  by 
beating, 

There  was  another  ftate,  compofed  of  the 
murlas  or  proprietors  of  lai)d,  and  who  con«r 
iidered  themfelves  as  a  ieparate  clafs  from 
the  people  ;  their  ideas  of  ^iftindlion  ou  this 
I^ead    exa^y    correfpond  with    thofe    re? 

X  4  ccive(| 
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ceived  in  Europe,  of  ^^^e^wn  or  nakles.  Tb^ 
word  murfa  (in  Pcrfian  fnir/aj  fignifies  lord^ 
or  feigncur,  and  we  (hould  tranidate  it 
efguire^  lord  of  the  manor ^  otlejfer  baroHy  while 
the  beys  are  the  great  barons  or  peers. 

The  eldeft  fons  of  the  murfas  inherited  their 
father's  land«,  and  not  the  eldeft  males  of  tht> 
family,  as  was  the  cafe  with  the  beys.  Of  their 
money  or  other  efFeds  they  difpofed  as  they 
pleafed  to  their  younger  children.  They  huad 
the  fame  jurifdiftion  as  the  beys  in  cafes  of 
offences  committed  on  their  lands,  that  is, 
beating  or  imprifoning,  and  fending^  the  of-r 
fenders  to  the  khan  or  other  tribunals* 

* 

The  khan  could  put  to  death  a  murfe,  but 
he  always,  when  the  nature  of  the  cafe  ad-*, 
mitted  delay,  judged  the  offender- before  the 
beys,  or  an  affembly  of  the  muriaSi  ox  fuch 
pfhis  friends  who  infiiied  on  feeing  jufticc 
done  to  him  according  to  the  koran. 

In  matters  of  national  concern,  or  whicl^ 
might  occafion  a  general  di&pntent,  the  khati 
aiTembled  the  murfas  as  well  as  they^wr  beys  ^ 
the  latter  a6ling  always  as  a  check  on  the 
great  power  of  the  khan,  and  reftraining  the 
power  an  union  of  the  murias  fbmetimes  had 
rendered  too  di6iating.  In  former  times  tbo 
beys  and  the  murias  depofed  their  lovercign^ 
when  his  condu£t  had  occaiioned  a  general 
difcontent :  but  this  was  coniidered  as   io 

dangerpu^ 
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dangerous  a  ftep,  that  it  was  never  recurred 
to,  e2(cept  in  very  urgent  necefiities, 

Thepeafsnts  or  country  people,  wlio  fi^rmed 
the  body  of  the  nation,  were  free. 

The  peafant,  who  farmed  a  piece  of  land 
for  agriculture  or  pafture,  paid  to  the  bey  or 
murfa,  who  was  the  owner,  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  produce  for  rcnU 

If  the  land  was  his  own,  he  paid  only  ten 
per  cent  to  the  bey  or  murfa,  in  whole  diftrid 
jt  lay. 

The  pea&at  diJpofed  of  his  property  as  he 
pleaied ;  if  he  died  inteflate,  the  law  of  the 
koran  decided  the  fucceffion, 

^hcn  the  Jchan  raiied  an  army  for  war, 
he  fent  a  Summons  to  the  beys  and  murias  to 
fumiih  their  qp^ota,  which  was  fixed  in  pro* 
porti<m  to  the  number  of  people  who  dwelt 
on  th^ir  poi&flions.  Every  bey  or  murfa 
commanded  the  body  he  brought  into  the 
field.  The  khan  gives  the  foldiers  neither  pay 
}lor  provtfions;  their  offiqers  or  themfelve^ 
provided  what  was  necefiary  till  they  pafled 
their  frontier, when  they  iubfifted  on  plunder, 
whether  the  country  belonged  td  a  friendty 
pr  an  inimical  power,  Almoft  every  Tatar 
bad  a  horfe  and  arms  of  his  own, 

A  part  of  the  booty,  which  they  always 
made  wbenevOT  thty  pofled  their  frontier, 
belonged  p^  the  khan,  a  part  to  their  bey  or 

fiiurfa, 
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muffa,  and  the  remainder  to  themfelvesi 
which  was  generally  the  moft  coniiderablet 

The  beys  nor  the  murfa  were  permitted  to 
make  war  with  one  another ;  and  the  people 
were  forbid  to  take  a  ihaie  iu  their  perfonal 
quarrels^    * 

There  was  another  clais  of  the  people,  who 
dwelt  in  cities  and  towns,  and  who  paid  no 
rent  to  the  beys  or  murfas  for  the  ground  their 
hou(es  ftood  on,  or  their  gardens  or  fields, 
which  belonged  to  themfelves,  or  they  hired 
of  other  proprietors,  as  theie  lands  or  grounds 
belonged  to  the  city  or  town ;  nor  werq 
they  liibjedt  to  be  called  out  to  war ;  they 
often,  for  the  fake  of  plunder^  voluntarily 
joined  the  corps  of  fome  bey  or  piurik. 
.   There  were  fome  other  pcrfona  in  the 

Krim^  who  had  thf?  ^^^  ^^  ^Yf  ^^  ^^^X  ^^4 
not  belong  to  the  ^ate  or  ^ta/^  and  were  ii) 
cfi^6t  pi)ly  common  murias^ 

There  was  a  clafs  of  people  alfb  called 
€0urtierSy  kapu-khaliu  people  of  the  f^rie  of 
gate,  that  is, .  the  court,  becaufe  juftice  was 
^npiently  adminiflered  by  the  judge  fitting  at 
his  gate ;  thifcy  confifled  of  the  vizir,  kbuznadar^ 
bafhi^  .defterdar,  akhtagibey,  kapigi*ba(hi, 
&c.  The  khan  appointed  any  perfon  he 
pleafed  to  thefe  ofl^ces,  as  murfas  or  their 
ions,,  merchants,  Turks,  &c.  and  when  they 
bad  an  t)fSce,  if  they  were  of.  an  infignifi^ 

pant 
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cant  family,  they  were  called  aga,  and  their 
(bns  took  the  title  of  murfa.  The  beys  and 
great  murfas  fometimes  gave  their  daughters 
in  marriage  to  the  courtiers  if  they  were  be- 
come perfons  of  confequence,  but,  however, 
this  was  rare,  and  gqnerally  by  the  folicita<« 
tion  of  the  khan. 

The  great  officers  of  the  ftate  were 

!•  Galga-Sultan,  He  was  governor  of 
the  city  of  Akmedfchit,  and  its  diftridl,  where 
he  always  refided*  He  was  always  of  the 
Guerrai  family,  and  had  in  his  diftri6l  power 
of  life  and  death,  as  the  khan  himielf.  No 
perfon  oldef  than  the  reigning  khan  could  be 
appointed  to  this  office.  He  had  a  court,  and 
officers  of  the  fame  denomination  as,  the 
khan^  viz,  a  vizir,  khaznadar.  Sec.  It  has 
been  always  underftood  by  thofe  who  have 
treated  of  the  Krim,  that  galga«^fultan  was 
the  khan*s  eldeil;  fbn ;  this  is  never  the 
pafe, 

2,  NuRUDDiN-SuLTAK.  He  alfo  could  be 
of  no  other  family  but  of  the  Guerrai.  He 
had  thp  iame  privileges  as  galga-fultan,  but 
could  not  put  to  death;  he  refided  always 
with  the  khan,  but  had  no  part  in  the  ad« 
miniftration  of  juftice,  or  any  other  depart* 
ment,  farther  than  giving  his  advice,  or 
tranfadting  for  the  khan  in  his  name  fuch 
)»pf)nefs  as  he  entrufted  him  with.    His  office 

feems 
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ieems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  occaiional 
lieutenant  to  the  khan^  always  at  hand. 

3.  Or-Bey  (or  ore-bey  as  it  is  pronounced) 
lived  at  Perekop,  called  Or,  His  privileges 
were  the  fame  as  thofe  of  galga-fultan ;  ex-- 
cept  that  he  could  not  put  to  death  ;  he  was 
not  always  of  the  Guerrai  family^  but  (bme^* 
times  a  Sherin^  in  which  cafe  he  had  no  vizir^ . 
but  he  had  all  the  other  officers  of  his  court 
the  fame  as  a  fultan. 

4*  Ak-kirman-Serasxir  was  always  4 
fultan,  and  had  power  of  life  and  death.  He 
refided  at  Akkirman^  before  the  Turks  took 
pofTeffion  of  Befarabi ;  he  was  aHb  governor 
of  the  N^gai-^atars ,  before  they  emigrated 
from  the  plains  to  the  north  of  Perekop  to 
the  Kuban;  he  had  the  £ime  officers  as 
gatga-^foltan. 

5*  Kuban-Serasklr  had  die  fame  power 
and  privileges  as  galga^fultan,  being  always 
a  fultan  of  the  Guerrai  family,  Befides, 
every  tribe  of  the  Kuban-Tatars  had  a  feraf- 
kir,  who  adminiftered  juftice  in  the  tribe,  but 
was  under  kuhan-jerafkir^  and  could  not  put 
to  death. 

Befides  thefe  there  were, 
I.  The  Mufti  in  the  Krim,  appointed  by 
the  khan,  and  who  refided  with  him  at  Bag-. 
chiferrai^  but  there  was  no  body  of  ulema  to 

check 
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check  the  power'  of  the  government,  as  at 
Conftantinople*  When  the  Turks  were  in 
poifeilion  of  Ca^^  they  had  a  mufti  there, 
but  he  never  was  confulted  by  the  Tatars, 
or  £afFered  to  meddle  in  their  afiuirs. 

2.  A  kadilalkir  (or  kaziafkir)  in  like  man«< 
ner  appointed  by,  and  refiding  with  the 
khan. 

3,  Twenty-four  kadis  (or  kazis)  one  in 
every  confiderable  diftrid,  beiides  kadis  in 
the  Kuban^  where  every  kadi  had.  a  diftrift  of 
&veral  villages  or  encampments  of  tents. 

Thus  this  lingular  government  feems  ori- 
ginally to  have  been  feudal,  but  was  after- 
wards, when  the  Tatars  became  Mahome- 
dans,  modified  by  the  adoption  of  the  laws  of 
the  koran.  The  Tatars  acknowledged  the 
fiiltan  of  Conftantinople  as  kalif  and  head 
of  their  religion.  They  never  could  be  per- 
fiiaded  to  leave  ofFeating  horfeflefh,  which  is 
forbidden  by  the  Mahomedan  law  to  Mufel- 
mans.  The  Turkifti  muftis  wifely  decided, 
that  horfeflefh  was  forbidden  to  all  other 
Mahomedans  to  eat,  but  not  to  the  Tatars, 
as  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  it,  and  that 
thereby  it  ceafed  to  be  a  fin. 

The  Revenues  of  the  reigning  Khans  were, 

.  I  ft.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  corn  the  No- 
gais  grew. 

2.  The 
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2.  The  produce  of  the  salt  lakes— vei-y 
litde  fait  was  the  property  of  individuals — * 
they  rendered  him  about  one  hundred  thou* 
iand  dollars  a  year,  that  is»  about  twelve  thou* 
land  five  hundred  pounds  fierling* 

3»  The  DtfTY  on  imports  and  exports, 
which  ufiially  amounted  to  the  fame  fum  of 
one  hundred  thoufand  dollars,  or  twelve  thou- 
iand  five  hundred  pounds  flerling. 

4*  Subsidies,  which  the  Ottoman  parte 
paid  to  the  iAan  in  time  of  war,  and  fre- 
quently other  fums,  to  afiif):  iii  armaments, 
and  to  keep  the  Tatars  in  good  humour. 

5.  The  fums  annually  fent  by  the  Otto- 
man fultan  to  defray  the  expences  of  Galga- 
fultan's  court,  and  to  pay  the  officers  of  the 
khan's  court,  as  vizir,  khafnader,  &c.  with  a 
view  to  render  them  more  dependent. 

6.  The  pay  of  the /eimansy  a  body  of  troops 
of  about  1,600,  who  ferved  as  guards  to  the 
khan,  was  always  fent  from  Conflantinople. 

The  Turks,  in  return,  could  always  rely 
on  a  body  of  auxiliary  cavalry  from  the  Krim 
and  the  Kuban. 

The  Chriflians  and  Jews  paid  a  capitation 
tax,  as  in  Turkey,  to  the  beys  or  murfas ;  but 
they  were  infinitely  lefs  vexed  than  in  Tur- 
key, enjoyed  more  protedion,  and  were  treated 
with  lefs  mfolence  and  indignity.  ' 

The 
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The  revenue  of  Shahccn-Guerrai-Khan,  in 
1781,  amounted  to  900,000  dollars,  without 
calculating  the  fums  ufually  fent  from  Con- 
ilantinople;  this  lum  makes  about  ^.  1 1 2,500 
fterling. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  was  then  re- 
duced to  about  100,000  fouls  in  the  Krim, 
and  600,000  fouls  in  the  Kuban ;  two  thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  had  emigrated  to  Turkey 
lincc  the  beginning  of  that  khan's  reign, 
which  was  the  laft.  In  the  autumn  of  1777, 
the  Tatars  of  the  Krim  alone  met  the  Ruf- 
fian army,  under  Prince  Proforoftky,  in  the 
plains  of  Salguir,  with  forty  thouland  men, 
all  well  mounted  and  armed.  In  1782,  the^ 
large  city  of  KafFa  confiftcd  only  of  45a 
houfes  inhabited* 

It  may  not  be  inappofite  to  fay  a  few  words 
on  the  reign  of  the  laft  khan  of  the  Tatars, 
and  the  final  extinftion  of  the  Tatar  domi- 
nion in  the  Krim. 

In  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Kainargi,  con- 
cluded in  July  1774,  the  independence  of  the 
Krim  was  ftipulated  in  thefe  words.  Art.  III. 
jill  the  Tatar  people^  thofe  of  Crimea^  of 
BudgiaCj  of  th^  Kuban^  the  Edijfans^  Geam- 
bouiluh  and'  Edifchkuls^  Jhall^  without  any 
exception^  be  acknowledged  by  the  tzvo  empires 
as  free  nations^  and  entirely  independent  of  any 
foreign  power ^  andjhall  he  governed  by  their 
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**  own  fovereign  qf  the  race  tf  GingU-khaHi 
•*  elected  and  ratfed  to  the  throne  by  all  thi 
*'  ^atar  people ;  who  Jhall  govern  them  accord^ 
**  ing  to  their  ancient  laws  asid  ufages^  render^ 
*•  ing  no  account  whatever  to  any  foreign j^ower% 
**  //  is  for  this  reafon  that  neither  the  court  of 
Ruffia  nor  the  Ottoman  porte  ought  not  to 
**  meddle^  under  any  pretext  whatever^  in  the 
eleBion  of  tlu  faid  khan^  nor  in  their  affairs^ 
*  dome  flic  J  politic^  civile  and  interior^  but^  on 
the  contrary^  acknowledge  and  co$ifider  thi 
faid  ^atar  nation  in  its  political  and  civil 
fate  J  on  the  fame  footing  as  other  powers^ 
which  govern  by  themfelveSy  and  are  depen* 
dent  on  God  alone.  With  refpeci  to  the  cere^ 
monies  of  religion^  as  the  Tatars  profefs  tlii 
fame  worjhip  as  the  MufelmanSy  they  jhall 
regulate  themfelves  with  regard  to  his  high^ 
nefs^  as  grand  kalif  of  Mahometanifm^  accord^ 
ing  to  the  precepts  which  their  law  prefer ibei 
to  them^  without^  however y  any  prejudice  /^ 
the  confirmation  of  their  civil  and  religious 
liberty^  fisfr." — "  Ruffia  engages  to  withdranj^ 
its  troops  J  &c.  and  the  fubltme  porte  to  r^- 
Unquifli  all  right  whatever^  which  he  migh$ 
have  to  the  fortrejfes^  cities^  habitations^  &C4 
**  in  Crttnea^  the  Kuban^  or  in  the  if  and  of  To- 
many  nor  to  keep  in  any  of  thefe  places ^  gar* 
rifonsy  nor  other  armed  people^  6?r.  ^^/' 
In  confequefice  of  this  ftipulatioii,  Shaheen 

Guerrai 
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Guerrai  was  elefted  khan  by  the  beys  and 
murfas,  with  the  aJ)probation  of  the  people^ 
as  it  feemedj  for  no  difcontent  appeared 
among  them. 

The  new  khan*  hdWever,  did  not  Ion? 
keep  his  popularity.  He  wiflied  to  civilize 
his  people^  and  introduce  the  European  dif- 
cipline  among  his  troops*  He  Would  have 
fucceededj  had  he  paid  more  refpe6l  to  the 
deep  rooted  prejudices  of  the  people.  He 
began  by  entirely  abolilhing  the  old  form  of 
government;  he  raifed  new  foldiers  and  paid 
them,  and  appointed  murfas  for  their  officers. 
They  had  no  (landing  army  before,  but  every 
man  was  a  foldien  He  diminifhed  the  rent  paid 
by  the  people  to  the  murfas  for  their  land, 
and  appropriated  it  to  his  own  ufe,  allowing 
fuch  murfas  as  would  ferve  in  the  army 
handfome  falaries.  He  afFefted  too  much 
the  manner  of  the  Chriftians  or  Ruffians^ 
though  he  obferved  with  punftuality  all  the 
ceremonies  of  his  religion.  His  expences 
were  thus  increafed  beyond  his  income,  and 
he  could  not,  like  his  predcceflbrs,  apply  for 
pecuniary  afliftance  to  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
which  had  ceafed  to  pay  the  falaries  of  the 
officers  of  his  court.  He  ftruck  a  new  coin 
at  an  enormoUs  expence ;  the  mint  was  con* 
duded  by  a  Gertnani  He  farmed  out  the 
different  bl^anches  of  the  revenue  to  people 

Y  who 
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who  exafted  the  payment  with  a  rigour 
hitherto  unknown.  He  cftabliflied  a  Gorpa 
of  aitillery,.  and  endeavoured  to  form  a  ma- 
rine ;  but  want  of  rdvenue  prevented  him 
iucceeding  in  any  one  undertakings 

The  Turks  few  with  jealou ly  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Tatars,  and  lamented  being: 
deprived,  in  all  probability,  of  their  afliftance 
in  any  future  war,^  as  the  khan  declared  his 
intention  of  remaining  neutral,  as  the  only 
means  of  making  his  people  formidable,  and 
maintaining  his  independence^  The  Turks 
laboured  inceflantly  by  their  emiflaries,  wha 
were  mofrly  religious  enthufiafts,  to  ftir  up 
the  people  to  rebellioiu  They  fuceeedcd  iit 
raifing  fuch  a  fpirit  of  difcontent,  that  the 
khan,  fearful  of  his  perfonal  lafety^  called  ii> 
a  body  of  Ruffians,,  and  placed  foiall  corps* 
ki  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  Turks 
had,  previoufly  to  this,  fent  a  body  of  troop& 
to  Taman,  and  beheaded  one  of  the  khan*& 
commanders. 

I  arrived  at  the  Ruffian  fortreis  of  Jani- 
kali,  in  Oftober  1777,  and  was  fetting  oufe 
for  Bagftiirai,.  when  news  arrived  that  the 
Tatars  had  fuddenly  fallen  on  the  di{perled 
Ruffians  in  every  part  of  the  Krim  and  the 
Kuban  at  the  fame  time,  and  had  cut  then* 
all  off;  the  khan  himfelf  luckily  efcaped  to 
the  Ruffian  head-quarters.     The  Ottomaiii 
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Porte,  at  the  fame  time^  had  appointed  a  new 
khan,  and  fent  him  to  the  port  now  called 
Sebaftopolis,  with  five  (hips  of  the  line.  A 
Ruffian  army  fbon  entered  the  Crimea ;  the 
Tatars  were  defeated,  and  during  the  winter 
reduced  again  to  obedience  to  their  khan; 
The  Ruffians  are  accufed  of  committing  fome 
Cruelties  on  this  occafiorii  If  they  cannot  be 
juftified  as  Chriftians  for  following  the  law 
of  retaliation,  they  are,  as  men,  fomewha!t 
excufabki, 

The  Tatars,  though  reduced  to  obedience^ 
could  not  be  kept  in  that  ftate  by  the  few 
troops  the  khan  could  rely  on ;  he  was 
therefore  obliged  to  have  an  auxiliary  army 
from  Ruffiaj  and  the  porte  made  feveral  at- 
tempts to  excite  a  frefh  rebellion.  The  em- 
prefs,  at  laft  tired  out  by  the  continual  alarms 
they  occafioned,  and  determined  no  Ibnger  to 
fuffer  her  fubjefts  to  be  expofed  to  the  cala- 
mities the  incurfions  of  thefe  barbarians  oc- 
cafioned, feized  on  the  Krim  and  Kuban  in 
1 783.  The  khan  retired  to  Kaluga j  in  RuA 
fia  Minor,  where  he  was  allowed  a  very  large 
penfion  by  the  emprefs^  and  treated  in  every 
reipc<ft  as  a  fovereign  ;  but,  unaccuftomed  to 
jEi  quiet  and  inactive  life^  he  quitted  Ruffia,  and 
went  to  Conftantinoplcj  where  at  firft  he  was 
1-eceived  with  great  diftin^ftion,  but  was  fbon 
fent  into  exile  to  a  Greek  ifland,  and  one  day, 
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as  he  was  in  his  bath,  he  was  leizqd  aiid 
ftrangled,  and  his  head  fent  to  Coilftanti- 
nople. 

I  beg  the  reader  will  excufe  a  (hort  digreC- 
lion  refpefting  myfelf,  as  it  may  throw  fome 
light  on  the  chara6ter  or  morals  of  the  people 
I  was  among.  The  44.th  December,  1 777, 1 
failed  from  Janicali,  in  a  {mall  veflel,  for 
KafFa,  (the  road  by  land  being  unfafe)  which 
had  juft  been  taken  by  the  Ruffians,  under 
General  Balmaine,  by  ftorm,  and  many 
Turks,  who  were  at  KafFa,  had  been  put  to 
the  fword  by  a  Greek  corps  from  Janicali, 
who  alio  robbed  my  lervant  of  all  my  bag- 
gage, to  a  very  conliderable  amount,  and 
which  I  never  recovered.  Inftead  of  mak* 
ing  the  port  of  KafFa,  we  were  driven  by  a 
ftorm  along  the  coaft,  and  after  Jofing  our 
bowlprit  and  all  our  anchors,  we  were  in 
great  diftrels  for  water,  being  eighty  perlbns 
on  board,  all  military  men.  We  made  feveral 
defcents  on  the  coaft  to  procure  water,  but 
were  always  beaten  off  by  the  Tatars ;  at  laft 
we  pafled  Belaklava,  and  lay  to  in  the  gulph 
of  Giosleve,  oppolite  the  port  of  Sebaftopo- 
lis,  where  we  faw  the  Turkilh  fleet  at  anchor. 
The  mafter  of  a  Turkilh  mercantile  veflel 
came  out  to  us,  and  we  bargained  with  him, 
for  about  fifty  pounds  fterling,  for  a  calk  of 
water,  which  he  promifed  to  bring  us  olF  in 

the 
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the  night ;  but  as  fbon  as  he  got  on  Ihore,  we 
obferved  one  of  the  Turkilh  frigates  loofen- 
ing  her  topfails  to  come  out.  It  was  nearly 
night,  and  we  put  to  lea  and  bore  away  for 
the  Danube,  the  only  port  we  could  reach 
with  the  wind  we  had,  preferring  to  throw 
ourfelves  on  the  mercy  of  the  Turks  to  pe- 
rilhing  by  thirft.  I  was  the  only  perfbn  in 
the_  veffel  who  could  navigate  her  out  of 
light  of  land.  The  captain,  who  was  a 
Greek,  had  become  mad.  I  found  two 
Turkilh  charts  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  dif- 
fered in  the  latitude  of  the  Danube  a  de- 
gree. I  examined  the  coaft  of  Anatolia, 
which  I  had  furveyed  that  fummer  from 
Conftantinople  to  Kitros,  and  by  that  judged 
which  was  the  beft. 

We  arrived  fafe  off  Sulina-mouth,  but  the 
wind  not  permittyig  us  to  enter,  a  Turkilh 
boat  came  out  to  us;  and  here  I  cannot 
enough  commend  the  humanity  we  expe- 
rienced from  the  crews  of  feveral  Turkilh 
merchant  veflels.  We  had  only  a  hawler 
and  a  boat  anchor  to  hold  the  (hip.  The 
water  was  very  fmooth.  It  was  already  night* 
They  fent  out  five  large  boats  manned  to 
tow  us  in,  if  there  Ihould  be  any  danger,  and 
they  remained  with  us  all  night.  We  got 
lafe  into  the  river  in  the  morning. 

Y  3  The 
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The  next  day  I  fet  off  for  Galatz,  intending 
to  go  by  land  to  Ruflia,  In  the  river  I  found 
two  new  Turkifh  50  gun  ihips,  without  their 
guns  or  crews,  1  had  known  the  captaina 
at  Gonftantinople,  and  was  received  with 
kindnefs  by  them. 

The  I  ft  January,  1778,!  went  to  the  Greek 
governor,  to  pay  him  a  complimentary  vifit ; 
I  found  a  very  cold  reception  from  him  ;  he 
was  feated  on  his  fophs^  with  a  Turk,  iii 
appearance ,  of  fome  diftinftion,  who  imme- 
diately produced  a  warrant  from  the  paiha 
of  Ebrahil  to  cut  off  my  head  and  thofe  of 
26  perfons  who  were  come  with  me  from 
the  veffel,  The  executioner  was  ftanding  iv\ 
the  room,  with  a  bag  to  put  our  heads  in, 
and  a  heap  of  fawduft  was  laid  in  the  court 
before  the  houfe  to  ablbrb  the  blood.  My 
Greek  interpreter  was  fo  terrified,  that  he 
could  utter  no  other  word  than  quel  faccoy 
pointing  to  the  bag  in  which  his  head  was 
to  be  put.  Luckily  I  was  not  intimidated ; 
but  I  was  obliged  to  fpeak  for  myfelf  as  well 
^s  I  could,  and  with  great  difficulty  per- 
fuaded  the  officer,  who  was  filiktar  (fword* 
bearer)  to  the  paflia,  that  I  was  an  Engliftit 
man,  and  came  with  no  ill  intentions  ;  that 
were  I  an  enemy,  ia  the  fituation  we  canoe 
into  the  Danube  the  cuftom  of  all  nations 

granted 
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granted  us  an  afylum.  He  then  told. me,  we 
Were  accufed  of  coming  into  the  Danube 
with  a  defign  to  burn  the  two  Turkifh  fhips 
of  war.  In  (hort  illy  arguments,  and  a  few 
thoufand  dollars  in  Ruffian  bank  notes,  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  go  back  t6  the  paflia  for 
frefh  inftruftions,  and  to  fend  to  the  cap- 
tains of  the  Tilrkifh  (hips  of  war,  who  en- 
gaged to  anfwer  with  their  heads  that  I  was 
an  Englifliman,  and  a  friend  of  the  captain 
paflia's.  It  was  a  lucky  circumftance  that 
they  had  feen  me  with  the  captain  paflia, 
and  knew  that  I  really  was  an  Englifli- 
man. 

I  afterwards  learnt  that  the  Greek  go- 
vernor,  who  had  at  firfl:  received  me  with 
great  civility,  was  our  acculer. 

We  remained  prilbners  at  large  in  the 
town  three  months,  when  an  order  from  the 
captain  paflia  came  to  let  us  depart,  and 
"  that  we  jhould  be  fo  little  mole/ledj  that  if  a 
"  bird  perched  on  themajitop  itjliouldbe  driven 
**  anjoay^ 

While  I  was  in  the  quarantine  at  the  Ruf- 
fian frontier,  in  September  1778,  there  pafled 
75,000  Chriftians,  obliged  by  the  Ruffians 
to  emigrate  from  the  Crimea  (35,769  males.) 
The  Armenian  women,  who  came  from 
KafFa,  were  more  beautiful,  and,  I  think,  ap- 
proached nearer  that  perfe6l  form  which  the 
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Grecians  have  left  us  in  their  ftatucs,  thaa 

the  women  of  Tino*     Thefe  people  were 

fent  to  inhabit  the  country  abandoned  by  the 

Nogai  Tatars,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  the 

fea  of  Azof  (Palus  Maeotis)  but  the  winter 

coming  on  before  the  houfes  built  for  them 

were  ready,  a  great  part  of  them  had  no 

other  (helter  from  the  cold  than  what  was 

afforded  them  by  holes  dug  in  the  ground, 

and  covered  with  what  they  could  procure ; 

they  were  people  who  all  came  from  com-? 

fortable  homes,  and  the  greateft  part  pe- 

rifhed ;   {even  thoufand  only  were   alive  a 

few  years  ago,     A  colony  from  Italy  to  the 

banks  of  the  Boryfthenes,  in  1783,  had  no 

better  fate,  owing  to  the  bad  management  of 

thofe  who  were  commiffioned  to  provide  for 

them,  and  not  to  the  cHmate ;  nor  have  co^ 

lonies  of  Germans  been  more  fortunatt  'n\ 

Ruffia — but  this,  is  a  digreffion. 

I  (hall  here  take  the  opportunity  of  cor-t 
refting  a  few  errors  into  which  fome  writers 
of  celebrity  have  fallen. 

With  refpeft  to  the  title  of  fultan,  borne 
by  the  Gengilkhan  family,  and  to  that  of 
khan  (written  frequently  by  the  French^ 
who  do  not  diftinguifli  the  found  of^xim 
/rom  an  n  when  not  followed  by  a  vowel, 
iam  and  (Aaniy  as  they  write  Edimbourg„ 
&c.)  Baron  de  Tott  has  made  fome  obfer- 
§  vations' 
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vations  which  require  correftion.  His  errors, 
which  ,are  not  entirely  cleared  up  by  Peyf- 
Ibnel,  arife  from  not  having  obferved  the 
different  force  which  thefe  words  have  in 
the  different  countries  where  they  are  ufed. 
They  are  both  words  of  command,  and  (con- 
trary to  Tott*s  affertion)  are  ufed  by  the 
Turkifli  emperors  to  exprefs  fbvereignty,  as 
is  evident  from  the  Arabic  infcription  on  the 
Ottoman  money :  Sultan^  cbn  ulfultanj  Abdul-* 
hamid  khan^  dami  mulkhu.  Sultan^  fan  of  a 
fultan^  Abdulhamid  the  khan^  whofe  reign  be 
perpetual.  Thefe  terms,  however,  are  yfed 
very  differently  in  Perfia ;  Jhahj  which  among 
the  Tatars  is  equivalent  to  khan  or  king,  is 
the  only  title  taken  by  the  Perfian  monarch : 
in  that  country  khan  anfwers  to  the  Turkifli 
pq/ha^  and  is  therefore  taken  by  (hp  gover-? 
nors  of  provinces,  whilft^//^^,  which  thcro 
fignifies  fimiJily  commander,  is  a  title  given 
to  a  captain  of  horfe«  In  my  time,  a  man 
was  made  khan  or  governor  of  Benderrik,  and 
his  (on,  who  commanded  a  body  of  cavalry, 
was  called  fultan.  I  (peak  of  the  prefent 
acceptation  of  thefe  words,  not  pf  their  jmore 
ancient  (ignification. 

Tott  is  erroneous  in  flating,  that  the  bey 
of  the  Sherins  conftantly  reprefents  the  five 
other  beys.  In  the  kinguejhis^  or  extraordi- 
nary aflemblies,  as  well  as  in  all  the  public 

convocationsji 
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convocations,  the  bey  of  the  Sherins,  though 
iirft  in  rank,  reprefents  only  his  own  family ; 
the  beys  of  the  other  houfes  are  alio  prefent, 
and  reprefent  each  their  own  family. 

The  hijiarical  journal  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Crimea,  which  was  kept  at  Bagtjki/erraiyispro^ 
bably  a  valuable  document :  Peyflbncl  feems 
to  doubt  of  its  exiftence,  or  at  leaft  to  liip* 
pofe,  that  it  is  little  more  than  a  compilation 
from  general  traditions,  made  by  fome  Tatar 
of  leading ;  it  is,  however,  certain  that  fuch 
a  journal  was  regularly  kept  there  by  a  family, 
who  have  handed  it  down  from  father  to  fon 
with  the  feme  regularity  as  a  fimilar  journal 
is  kept  at  the  porte  at  Conftantinople  ;  the 
khans  often  referred  to  it. 

The  caverns  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  Crimea,  particularly  at  Tepekirman,  half 
a  league  from  Bagtihiferrai,  have  given  rife 
to  much  curious  speculations :  from  their 
fituation  on  the  fides  of  fleep,  and  often  per- 
pendicular fides  of  rocky  mountains,  as  well 
as  from  the  regularity  of  their  flru6hire,  it 
is  evident  that  they  have  been  excavated  by 
human  art,  but  whether  as  fepulchral  monu«p 
ments,  as  fortrefTes,  or  as  places  of  refuge  for 
cattle  in  time  of  invafion,  or  for  whatever 
other  tifc,  is  at  the  prefent  day  doubtful. 
The  objeftioii  of  Mr.  Peffyonel,  who  thinks 
it  impoflible  for  cattle  to  have  climbed  to 

fuch 
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fuch  a  height,  is  certainly  erroneous  as  to 
its  prafticability,  fince  the  Tatars  at  prefent 
?i6hially  do  put  herds  of  goats  every  night 
into  Ibme  of  them,  by  means  of  fteps  cut 
in  the  rock,  which,  had  he  pafied  a  night,  as 
I  did,  in  that  beautifully  romantic  vale,  he 
might  have  been  an  eye  witnefs  of;  others^ 
indeed,  have  no  fiich  accefs,  and  might  ferve 
as  a  refuge  to  the  matters  of  the  flocks  them^* 
ielves. 

What  has  been  faid  fufficiently  illuftrates 
the  political  ftate  of  the  Tatars,  In  their 
education,  there  was  little  to  fupply  the  mind 
with  knowledge,  and  whatever  marks  of  fa- 
gacity  are  dilcoverable  among  them,  are  to 
be  attributed  to  natural  genius,  and  the  efie6t 
of  an  a6live  mode  of  life,  which,  even  among 
favages,  beftows  a  fliarpnefs  aind  accuracy 
pf  intelleft.  Their  acquired  information  is 
very  limited  :  reading  and  writing  conftitute 
their  higheft  branches  of  education,  and  in 
the  fciences  in  general  they  arc  lefs  inform-f 
ed  even  than  the  Turks  themfelves.  Like 
moft  barbarians,  their  own  country  is  to 
them  at  once  the  pattern  of  excellence  and 
the  boundary  of  knowledge ;  and  the  chief 
officers  of  ftate  themfelvcs  were  ignorant 
of  the  geography  or  relative  fituation  of 
every  other  country. 

The  Tatar  mode  of  fighting  has  no  re- 

femblance 
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femblance  to  European  ta6lics;  it  is  one 
continued  fcene  of  confuiion  and  tumult, 
though  it  gives  occafion  to  the  difplay  of 
great  agility,  and  no  fmall  portion  of  a  bar* 
barous  kind  of  ikilL  Alternately  flying  and 
advancing  in  detached  parties,  many  kinds 
of  conteft  are  carried  on  at  once ;  the  fabre, 
the  pike,  and  fire  arms,  are  all  employed, 
and  they  fight  alike  on  horfeback  or  on  foot, 
though  the  former  is  their  moft  common 
mode.  The  regularity  and  difcipline  of  the 
modern  European  battles  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  produce  a  correspondent  mild- 
Bcfs  towards  the  conquered ;  but  in  this  de-» 
fultory  warfare  the  paflions  of  the  indivi^ 
duals  are  let  loofe,  perfonal  fury  augments 
the  fiivage  horror  of  the  Scene,  and  the 
enemy  is  never  ipared,  unlefs  he  be  fuf- 
ficiently  unhurt  tp  become  valuable  as  a 
flavc. 

It  is  not  furprizing,  that  on  the  emprcfs's 
obtaining  pofTeffion  of  the  Krim,  a  grejt 
number  of  its  Tatar  inhabitants  ihould  emi^^ 
grate  from  their  country,  Befides  the  re- 
ligious prejudices  of  thefe  people,  their  uut 
fettled  and  turbulent  habits  rendered  them 
little  adapted  to  that  induftry  and  civiliza- 
tion, which  it  was  her  endeavour  to  intro- 
duce into  her  newly  acquired  dominions. 
Thofe  who  chofe  to  leave  the  country,  had 

leave 
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leave  to  fell  their  lands  and  other  property, , 
which  was  protefted  by  the  Ruffians.  She 
did  not  ad  with  them  as  the  Turks  and 
Tatars  ever  did  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  they  conquered ;  thofe  who  chofe 
to  remain,  were  left  in  the  quiet  poffeffioa 
of  their  property  and  their  religion,  and  en- 
joyed every  proteftion  and  privilege  as  a 
Ruffian  Chriftian  fubjeft. 

The  Tatar  hordes  now  no  more  fwell  the 
Turkifh  army,  nor  mark  their  road  with 
fmoking  villages  laid  in  afhes,  and  mur« 
dered  inhabitants ;  thoie  hordes,  who  pene« 
trated  even  into  Pruffia  and  Silefia,  ravaged 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Ruffia,  deftroying  by 
fire  and  fword  every  habitation,  every  living 
creature  they  could  not  carry  off,  tying 
their  prifoners  to  their  horfes  tails,  and  thofe 
prifoners  were  the  flower  of  their  youth,  led 
away,  never  more  to  return  from  flavery  and 
violation  to  their  friends  or  their  country ; 
thofe  hordes  are  now  either  difperfed  among 
their  brother  favages  m  Afia,  or  civilized  by 
their  conc^erors. 
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^he  Political  State  of  Greece^ 

TH  E  political  ftate  of  Grcede  has  long 
announced  to  the  attentive  obferver 
that  cxplofion  which  late  events  feem  to 
have  rapidly  promoted*  Greece  can  no 
longer  fiibmit  to  the  Turkifh  yoke ;  fhe  pantS 
for  emancipation,  and  already  afprres  to  ht 
ranked  among  the  independent  ftates  of  Eu* 
rope.  The  rife^  or  rather  the  renovation  of 
her  power  will  form  an  important  aera  irt 
European  politics:  to  appreciate  its  proba- 
ble confequences  we  muft  coniider  the  pad 
and  prefent  circumftances  of  that  famous 
country  ;  we  muft  recur  to  the  edipfc  of  her 
former  fplendor  by  the  Turkifh  conqueft,  td 
the  long  night  of  barbarifm  and  oppreflioii 
in  which  (he  has  been  whelmed,  and  to  thoft 
flruggles  which  of  late  years  have  fhowii 
that  (he  is  about  to  awake  to  the  affertion  of 
her  native  rights* 

It  is  not  here  my  intention  to  trace  the  de- 
tails of  cla(fic  (lory,  to  defcribe  thofe  heroic 
ages,  when  the  (pleiidor  of  genius  and  the 

iUumination 
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iilumination  of  fcience  feemed  to  be  con-r 
centrated  withiix  the  narrow  boundaries  of 
Greece,  and  by  their  irradiation  to  com^ 
municate  animation  and  improvement  tq 
furrounding  nations  ;  it  will  b^  fufficient  foi 
me  to  call  to  the  remembrance  of  the  fchobF 
ibme  of  the  brighteft  pages  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind ;  it  will  be  fufficient  to  cite  the 
names  of  thofe  poets  and  orators,  thofe  ftatef- 
pien  and  moralifls,  whole  illuftrious  deeds 
and  whofe  admirable  precepts  (till  extort  the 
applaufes  of  the  univerfe.  To  Greece  be* 
longed  an  Homer  and  a  Demofthenes,  4 
Phocion  and  an  Ariftides,  a  Socrates,  a  Plato, 
an  Ariflotle,  a  Phidias,  and  sui  Apelles ; 
in  (hort,  in  whatever  path  the  ardent  and 
eccentric  imagination  of  man  has  fought  for 
fame,  in  that  the  Grecian  name  flands  emi- 
nently confpicuous,  if  not  arrogating  to  itfelf 
^n  unrivalled  fuperiority. 

India  and  Egypt  hsid  for  many  preceding 
ages  cultivated  the  arts ;  but  thefe  countries 
were  only  the  cradle  of  knowledge ;  when 
tranfmitted  to  the  genial  climate  of  Greece, 
foflered  by  her  political  freedom,  and  ani-? 
mated  by  her  vivacity  and  enterprize,  it 
quickly  attained  the  fublimefl  heights,  an4 
invefled  the  human  charader  with  a  dignity 
before  unknown.  By  what  gradations  their 
ancient  fimplicity,  temperance,  modefly,  and 
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good  faith  funk  away,  and  how  the  decay  of 
their  virtues  involved  the  ruin  of  their  genius^ 
their  hiftory  will  Ihew  i  let  the  philanthro- 
pift,  perufing  the  iiiftfu6tive  lefTon,  weep 
over  the  fall  of  human  greatnefs,  or  rather 
let  him  coUeft  from  the  fatal  example,  new 
incitements  to  energy  and  perfeverance  in 
the  caufe  of  private  and  public  virtue. 

Ancient  Rome,  the  viftorious  rival  of 
Greece  in  arms,  caught  from  her  captive  the 
infpiration  of  genius ;  but  (he  never  reached 
a  fimilar  degree  of  iublimity;  fhe  imitated, 
but  never  equalled,  the  poets,  the  orators, 
the  hifloriatlS,  the  artifts  of  Greece,  accord- 
ing to  the  ingenuous  acknowledgment  of  th« 
firfl  of  Latin  poets  : 

^  Excudent  alii  fpirantia  mollius  aera, 

^  Credo  equidem :  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus ; 

^  Orabunt  caufas  melius,  coelique  meatus 

^  Defcribent  radio,  &c. 

Indeed  no  nation  ever  arrived  fb  nearly  at 
perfection  in  every  branch  of  icience.  The 
genius  of  the  ancient  Grecians  ieems  to 
have  been  endowed  with  as  preternatural  a 
ftrength  as  the  bodies  of  Homer's  heroes. 
Their  poetical  imagery  was  iplendid  and 
fublime,  their  oratorical  tropes  bold  and  ener- 
getic, their  fpeculative  philofbphy  manly  and 
comprehenlive.  Of  the  efFeft  of  their  paint- 
ings we  can  judge  only  from  hiftory,   but 

their 
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their  ftatues  have  reached  to  the  prefent 
times ;  they  poflefs  a  dignity  more  than  hu- 
man ;  they  feenx  the  ne  pius  ultra  of  genius j 
tafte^  and  execution,  and  though  oftetl  iini- 
tated  defy  the  hand  of  the  copyift;      , 

Such  a  nation  could  not  have  fallen  under 
the  yoke  of  a  Turkifli  conqueror^  had  fhe 
not  been  prepared  for  that  difgrace  by  a  long 
period  of  debafement  and  fuperftition;  When 
this  laft  and  moft  terrible  cataftrophe  arriv- 
ed, (he  faw  her  cities  and  palaces  laid  in 
afhes,  and  the  magnificent  monuments  of 
her  ancient  glory  levelled  with  the  duft  by 
the  rude  ftrokesof  thofc  ferocious  barbarians; 
(he  faw  her  (bns^  a  race  who  had  graced  and 
dignified  fociety,  flaughtered  without  diftinc- 
tion  and  without  mercy,  or  fubjefted  to  a 
captivity  ftill  worfe  than  flaughtcrj  ^et 
ftill  her  weeping  genius  ieemed  to  linger 
among  the  melancholy  ruins,  and  reluftantly 
to  leave  them^  to  carry  with  her  the  faint 
remnants  of  learning  and  tafte  into  more 
fortunate  regions^  where  (he  fowed  the  (eeds 
of  that  civilization  and  feience  which  ait  the 
prefent  day  (b  eminently  flouri(h  in  Europe. 

Conquered  Greece  poli(hed  Rome,  but  the 
conquerors  were  Romans*  Conquered  Greece 
did  not  poli(h  Turkey,  for  the  conquerors 
were  Turks.  The  infenfibility  of  thcfe  bar- 
barians is  a(loni(hing :  living  amid  the  efiul- 

Z  gence 
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gence  of  genius,  they  have  not  caught  one 
fj^ark ;  they  gaze  with  unfeeling  ftupidity  on 
the  wonder  and  boaft  of  art,  on  their  glo- 
rious monuments,  on  their  temples,  and  con- 
clude they  were  built  by  genii,  and  then 
deftroy  them,  to  burn  the  marble  for  lime 
to  make  ftucco  for  their  own  taftelefs  houles, 
whence  the  fine  arts  are  baniflied ;  where 
ignorance^  tyranny,  fuperftition,  and  grofs 
fenfuality  only  dwell  in  fad  and  ftupidly- 
folemn  pomp,  or  ifluing  out  with  favage 
fury,  lay  wafte  the  country  round,  and  imbrue 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  helplefs,  mur- 
dering without  remorfe  thofe  they  have  con^ 
quered.  Thus  the  fineft  countries  in  the 
world  are  become  deferts ;  part  inhabited  by 
favage  beafts,  and  part  by  more  favage  men ; 
the  poor  aborigines  flculking  in  hiding  places 
like  the  timid  hare  (which  epithet  the  Turks 
give  them  in  derifion)  while  thofe  beafts  of 
prey  roam  abroad. 

Every  objeft  moral  and  phyfical,  the  fair 
face  of  nature  and  the  intelleftual  energies; 
of  the  inhabitants,  have  alike  been  blafted 
and  defiled  by  the  harpy-touch  of  Turkifh 
tyranny.  As  an  inftance  of  thofe  changes 
which  the  country  has  imdergone,  we  need 
only  confider  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  now  an 
almoft  uninhabited  defert,  which  was,  not 
only  in  ancient  times,  but  when  it  was  taken 

by 
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by  the  Turk^  from  the  Venetians,  populous 
and  exceedingly  rich.  The  gentry  lived  liloe 
princes  in  Iplendor,  and  even  the  peafants 
had  each  of  them  at  leaft  a  (ilver  cup,  fpoon, 
knife,  and  fork.  The  number'  and  excel- 
lency of  its  produftions  were  wonderful.  At 
prefent  only  a  little  cotton,  fome  filk  and 
wine,  and  a  few  drugs,  are  its  produce,  all 
to  no  great  amount.  Even  the  falines  (or 
fait* works)  which  were  fo  great  a  branch  of 
revenue  and  commerce  to  the  Venetians,  have 
produced  nothing  fince  the  Turks  poflefled 
it. 

Of  the  defefts  of  the  Grecian  charafter 
Tome  are  doubtlefs  owing  to  their  ancient 
corruptions  ;  but  moft  of  them  take  their 
rife  in  the  humiliating  ftate  of  depreffion  in 
which  they  are  held  by  the  Turks*  This 
degradation  and  fervility  of  their  fituation 
has  operated  for  centuries,  and  has  con(e- 
quently  produced  an  accumulated  effeft  on 
the  mind  ;  but  were  this  weight  taken  off, 
the  elafticity  and  vigour  of  the  foul  would 
have  wide  room  for  expdniion  ;  and  though 
it  cannot  be  expefted  that  they  would  at 
once  rife  to  the  proud  animation  of  their 
former  heroes,  they  would  doubtlefs  difplay 
energies  of  mind,  which  the  iron  hand  of 
defpotifm  has  long  kept  dormant  and  inert^ 
It  is  rather  aftonifliing  that  they  have  re- 
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taiiied  fo  mucfi  energy  of  charafter^  and  arc 
not  more  abafed,  for  like  noble  couriers 
they  champ  the  bit,  and  fpum  indignantly 
the  yoke  ;  when  once  freed  from  thefc,  they 
will  enter  the  courfe  of  glory.  The  truth  of 
thefe  obfervations  will  appear^  whether  we 
confider  the  Greeks  in  their  common  cha- 
rafter  as  one  people,  or  whether  we  confider 
them  according  to  their  local  and  peculiar 
diilindlions. 

When  we  view  the  Greeks  in  their  more 
comprehenfive  charafter  as  a  nation,  their 
fuperiority  over  the  Turks  in  knowledge  is 
furprifingly  great;  they  poffefs  a  great  degree 
of  genius  and  invention,  and  are  of  fo  lively 
an  imagination,  that  they  cannot  tell  the 
fame  ftory  twice  without  varying  the  em- 
bcUiihments  of  circumftance  and  diftion ; 
added  to  this,  both  men  and  women  ipeak 
much,  and  with  wonderful  volubility  and 
boldnefs,  and  no  people  are  fuch  natural 
orators ;  numbers  of  them  ipeak  Italian,  but 
all  have  an  aftivity  and  fprightlinels  which 
ftrongly  contrafts  with  the  ftupid  and  pom- 
pous gravity  of  the  Turks ;  an  European 
feels  himfelf  as  it  were  at  home  with  them> 
and  amongft  creatures  of  his  own  fpecies, 
for  with  Mahomedans  there  is  a  diflance,  a 
nqn-aflimilation,  a  total  difference  of  ideas^ 
aiid  the  more  he  knows  their  language  the 

more 
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more  he  perceives  it ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
more  intimately  he  knows  the  Greeks,  the 
more  fimilar  does  he  find  them  in  habits  arid 
manners  to  other  Europeans :  their  bad 
reputation  is  more  owing  to  the  flander  of 
the  French  (their  mortal  enemies)  than  to  fo 
great  a  degree  of  demerit.  In  general,  they 
are  an  agreeable  and  a  ferviceable  people, 
but  they  are  much  given  to  levity,  immode- 
rately Ambitious,  and  fond  of  honourable 
diftinftions  ;  but  this  very  ambition,  now  a 
weaknefs,  when  they  have  nobler  objefts  to 
purfue  will  lead  them  to  greatnefs. 

From  the  account  given  by  Tott  (vol.  i,  p. 
118)  of  the  difturbances  excited  by  the  pa- 
triarch iGW/(?,  it  would  appear  that  the  Greeks 
have  not  yet  entirely  abandoned  that  fpirit 
of  fuperftition  and  bigotry,  which  was,  per- 
haps, the  main  caufe  of  their  former  down* 
fall. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  thefe 
difputes  are  not  fb  much  foftered  among 
themfelves,  as  they  are  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Latin  church,  which  was  the  cafe  in 
the  inftance  alluded  to,  where  the  foundation 
of  the  conteft  was  a  bull  of  the  pope,  di- 
reftqd  againft  the  Greek  church. 

They  bear  the  Turkifh  yoke  with  greater 
impatience  than  other  Chriftians  (who  have 
long  ceafed  to  fti-uggle  againft  it)  and  poflefs  a 
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fpirit  of  enterprize  which,  however  ridiculed 
by  fbme  authors,  often  prompts  them  to  noble 
atchievements.  Their  ancient  empire  is  frefli 
in  their  memory ;  it  is  the  fubjeft  of  their 
popular  fbngs,  and  they  fycsk  of  it  in  com- 
mon converfation  as  a  recent  event. 

That  they  poffefs  a  firm  and  manly  cou- 
rage, notwithftanding  the  infinuations  of 
their  calumniators,  has  been  too  often  tefti- 
fied  to  be  in  the  leaft  doubtful ;  the  inftances 
which  they  have  difplayed  in  the  Ruffian 
lervice  have  been  truly  ftriking.  They  are 
paflionate,  and  fbmetimes  given  to  aflaffina- 
tion  ;  but,  except  in  Zante  and  Cephalonia, 
the  ftiletto  is  not  fo  frequent  with  them  as 
with  the  Italians,  whom  they  in  general  re- 
femble,  the  beft  of  them,  if  we  add  more 
energy,  being  very  fimilar  in  charafter  to  the 
Venetians,  and  the  worft  to  the  Genoefe. 

The  moft  obfervable  difference  in  the 
Grecian  chara6ter  is  between  thofe  of  Con- 
ftantinople  and  their  countrymen  of  the 
iflands.  The  merchants  and  lower  orders  of 
the  Conftantinopolitan  Greeks  have  indeed 
no  very  marked  charafter;  they  are  much  the 
fame  as  the  trading  Chriftians  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  that  is  to  fay,  as  crafty  and  frau- 
dulent as  the  Jews,  but  lefs  fo  than  the  Ar- 
menians, who  are  the  moft  fubtle  of  all 
ufurers. 

But 
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But  there  is  (in  a  fuburb  called  the  Fenal) 
a  race  of  Greeks  who  call  themfelves  nobles, 
and  afFed  to  defpife  thofe  of  the  iflands  ;  they 
are  certain  opulent  families,  from  which  are 
generally  appointed  the  drogomans  of  the 
porte,  and  the  waywodes  of  Waltchia  and 
Moldavia.  They  have  kept  thefe  places 
amongft  them,  as  they  are  moftly  alHed  to- 
gether, and  keep  up  a  conftant  connexion 
with  the  officers  of  the  porte.  They  are 
continually  intriguing  to  get  thofe  in  office 
removed,  ^nd  obtain  their  places ;  even  chil- 
dren cabal  againft  their  fathers,  and  brothers 
againft  brothers. .  They  are  all  people  of 
very  good  education,  and  are  polite,  but 
haughty,  vain,  and  ambitious  to  a  moft  ridi- 
culous degree,  confidering  the  contempt  they 
are  treated  with  by  the  Turks.  As  to  their 
noble  extraftion,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  un- 
certainty; moft  of  them  bear  the  names  of 
thofe  families  which  were  illuftrious  when 
the  Turks  took  Conftantinople,  but  they 
would  find  it  difficult  to  prove  their  defcent. 
They  have  in  general  all  the-  vices  of  the 
Turks  of  the  feraglio;  treachery,  ingratitude, 
cruelty,  and  intrigue,  which  ftops  at  no 
means.  While  they  are  drogomans  of  the 
porte,  they  are  obliged  to  behave  with  great 
caution    and     prudence,     but     when    they 
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become  waywodes,  they  arc  in  nothing 
different  from  Turkifti  paflias  in  tyranny; 
nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  whep  men 
are  obliged  to  look  np  not  only  \o  tyrants, 
but  to  the  very  fervants  of  tyrants,  for  hor 
nour  and  conlequence  ;  to  flatter  their  ignor 
ranee  and  ftupidity,  their  fpibles  and  their 
vices,  and  to  tremble  for  their  lives  at  their 
frowns,  that  cunning  takes  the  place  of  wif- 
flom,  vice  of  virtue,  and  treachery  of  forti-? 
tude.     In  fuch  a  (ituation  the  mind   mufl 

•  •         •  •  • 

lofe  its  vigour,  the  heart  its  geperofity :  the 
abafement  of  man  by  fuch  caules  was  never 
more  flrongly  exemplified  than  in  the  in? 
trance  of  tht  Creeks  of  the  Fenal^  they 
do  not  weep  over  the  ruins  which  they  can- 
not reilore,  nor  figh  to  rear  others  pf  equal 
magnificence. 

Strange  a$  is  the  infatuation  which  induces 
thefe  Greeks  to  aim  at  the  pofl  of  waywodes, 
it  is  perhaps  no  lefs  afloniflijng  than  many  ex-? 
amples  which  daily  occur  in  other  nations  of 
the  power  of  ambition.  Though  ftyling 
themfelves  noble,  and  affe6ling  a  fuperiprity 
over  the  other  Qreeks,  they  are  the  only  part 
pf  their  nation  who  have  totally  relinquifhed 
the  ancient  Grecian  fj^irit ;  they  feem  not 
anxious,  as  the  iflander^  are,  for  liberty,  but 
fielight  in  their  falfe  magnificence,  and  in 
the  petty  intrigues  of  the  feraglioj  and  their 

pride 
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pride  is  to  appear  in  their  drefs  like  Turks ; 
^nd  yet  the  fituation  which  they  are  thus 
pager  to  obtain  is  befet  with  perils,  and 
(carcely  one  who  holds  it  efcapes  depofition 
find  puni(hment.  No  Iboner  is  a  way  wode  ap- 
pointed, than  he  fets  out  in  great  ftate  for  his 
government,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  relations 
and  dependents,  for  all  of  whom,  as  well  as 
for  his  own  fplendor,  he  muft  provide  by 
Dppreffing  th§  unhappy  fubjefts  of  his  ty-* 
ranny,  Meanwhile  his  countrymen  at  Con- 
ftantinople  are  engaged  in  continual  plots 
for  his  removal,  and  it  becomes  neceflary  for 
him  to  accumulate  a  large  fum  to  bribe  the 
piinifters  and  ofhers^  on  his  return,  and  to 
avert  the  perfecution,  which  continues  for 
years  afterward  tci  hang  over  him, 

Thpfe  of  Macedonia,  &c.  are  robuft,  cou-i 
rageous,  and  fomewhat  ferocious ;  thofe  of 
Athens  and  Attica  are  ft  ill  remarkably  witty 
^nd  fharp ;  all  the  iflanders  are  lively  and 
gay,  fond  of  finging  and  dancing  to  an  excefs, 
affable,  hoi|>itable,  and  good  natured;  in 
ihort,  they  are  the  heft  ;  thofe  of  the  Morea 
are  much  given  to  piracy  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  conlidering  the  cruel  treatment 
they  have  met  with,  and  the  ftruggles  they 
are  continually  making  againft  the  Turks, 
Albania,  Epirus,  and  in  general  the  moun- 
taineers, are  a  very  warlike,  brave  people,  but 
3  very 
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very  favage,  and  make  little  fcmple  of  killing 
and  robbing  travellers ;  a  Turk  cannot  ven- 
ture in  their  country  alone ;  there  is  no  man 
in  the  country  but  would  make  a  merit  of 
(hooting  him — and  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at? 

The  Greeks  of  Zante  and  Cephalonia, 
fubje6l  to  the  Venetians,  are  famous  for  {tab- 
bing with  knives. 

In  Ibme  iflands  the  people  are  not  hand- 
fome.  In  Metaline,  the  women  are  re- 
markable for  very  large  breafts.  In  Tino, 
the  women  ^re  almoft  all  beauties,  and  there 
the  true  antique  head  is  to  be  found. 

In  general,  the  people  of  the  iflands  have 
grand  and  noble  features.  From  difFerent 
faces  you  may  put  together,  in  walking 
through  a  market  place,  the  heads  of  Apollo 
and  of  the  fineft  ancient  ftatues. 

It  is  {carcely  poflible  for  any  perfon  not 
to  be  miftaken  in  judging  of  the  condudl  of 
the  porte  towards  its  provinces,  by  any  ana- 
logy from  the  political  operations  of  other 
European  nations.  Amongft  us,  the  unfuc- 
cefsful  revolt  of  a  whole  province  would 
indeed  give  birth  to  foipe  additional  rigour, 
and  to  fome  ftriking  example  of  punifliment ; 
but  the  ferocious  Turk  propofes  nothing 
fliort*  of  extermination,  in  order  to  free  him- 
felf  from  the  fear  of  future  defection.     It 

was 
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was  thus  that,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Morea,  who,  inftigated  by  the  defire  of  liberty, 
had  taken  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  Rujffians, 
returned  again  under  their  yoke,  a  dehberate 
propofal  was  made  in  the  divan  to  flaughter 
them  in  cold  blood ;  nor  was  this  the  firft 
time  that  the  maflacre  of  all  the  Greeks  had 
been  fericufly  debated  ;  it  was,  however,  in 
the  prefent  inftance,  fuccefsfully  oppofed  by 
Gazi  HafTan,  both  on  motives  of  humanity 
and  policy  *• 

It  has  been  faid,  that  long  pofleffion  of  a 
country  gives  an  indifputable  right  of  do* 
minion,  and  that  the  right  of  the  Turks  to 
their  poffeflions  has  been  acknowledged  by 
all  nations  in  their  treaties.  As  to  treaties 
between  the  Turks  and  other  nations,  who 
had  no  right  to  difpofe  of  the  countries 
ufurped  by  the  Turks,  they  cannot  be  binding 
to  the  Greeks,  who  never  figned  fuch  trea- 
ties, nor  were  confulted,  or  confented  to  their 
figning. 

*  The  chief  argument  which  he  ufed,  and  which  alone 
carried  convi&ion  to  his  hearers,  was,  if  Wi  kill  all  the 
Greeksy  wejhallhfe  all  the  capitation  they  pay. 

Even  without  fuch  a  provocation,  fultan  Mu(la&,  pre- 
deceffor  and  brother  of  Abdalhamid,  on  his  accei&on  to 
the  throne,  propofed  to  cut  off  all  the  Chriftians  in  the  em- 
pire, and  was  with  difficulty  perfuaded  to  dedft.  Is  this  a 
nation  which  merits  that'  Britain  fl^ould  enter  intQ  a  war 
for  its  defence  ? 

When' 
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When  one  nation  conquers  another,  and 
they  become  incorporated,  by  having  the 
iame  rights,  the  fame  religion,  the  fame  lan- 
guage, and  by  being  blended  together  by 
^nter-marriages,  a  long  feries  of  years  renders 
them  one  people.  Who  can  in  England  dif- 
tinguifli  the  aborigines  from  the  Romans, 
Saxons,  Danes,  Normans,  and  other  foi. 
reigners  ?  They  are  all  JCnglifhmen. 

'  The  Greeks  were  conquered  by  the  Turks, 
but  they  were  attacked  (like  all  other  nations  ' 
they  conquered)  by  them  without  provoca- 
tion. It  was  not  a  war  for  injury  or  infiilt, 
for  jealoufy  of  power,  or  the  fiipport  of  an 
pUy,  contefts  which  ought  to  end  when  iatis- 
faftion  or  fubmiffion  is  obtained ;  it  was  a 
war,  having  for  its  aim  conqueft,  and  for  its 
principle  a  right  to  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  earth ;  a  war  which  alTerted  that  all 
other  fovereigns  were  ufiirpers,  and  that  the 
depofing  and  putting  them  to  death  was  % 
i'acred  dutv.  Do  the  laws  of  nations  efta- 
blifh  that  Hich  a  conqueft  gives  right  of  pof^ 
feflion  ?  They,  on  the  contrary,  declare  fuch 
conqueft  uftirpation, 

The  conquered  were  never  admitted  by 
the  Tui-ks  to  the  rights  of  citizens  or  fellow 
liibjefts,  unlels  they  abjured  their  religion 
und  their  country ;  they  becames  flaves, 
fuid  as,  accord mg  to  their  cowardly  law,  the 
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Turks  have  a  right  at  all  times  to  put  to  death 
their  prilbners,  the  conquered  and  their 
pofterity  for  ever  are  obliged  annually  to 
redeem  their  headsy  by  paying  the  price  fet  on 
them :  they  are  excluded  from  all  offices  ia 
the  ftate.  It  is  death  for  a  conquered  Greek 
to  marry  a  Turkifh  woman,  or  even  to  co* 
habit  with  a  common  proftitute  of  that  na- 
tion; they  are  in  every  relped  treated  as 
enemies ;  they  are  ftill  called  and  diftin- 
guiflied  by  the  name  of  their  nation,  and  a 
Turk  is  never  called  a  Greek,  though  his  fa- 
mily (hould  have  been  fettled  for  generations 
in  that  country.  The  teftimony  of  a  Greek 
is  not  valid  in  a  court  of  judicature,  when 
contrafted  with  that  of  a  Turk.  They  are 
diftinguiftied  by  a  different  drefs ;  it  is  death 
to  wear  the  fame  apparel  as  a  Turk ;  even 
their  houfcs  are  painted  of  a  different  colour ; 
in  fine,  they  are  in  the  fame  fituation  they 
were  the  day  they  were  conquered ;  totally 
diftinft  as  a  nation ;  and  they  have,  there- 
fore, the  fame  right  now  as  they  then  had, 
to  free  themfelves  from  the  barbarous  ufur- 
pers  of  their  country,  whofe  condudl  to  all 
the  nations  they  have  conquered  merits  the 
eternal  execration  of  mankind. 

In  the  war  between  Ruffia  and  Turkey, 
which  continued  from  1769  to  1774,  where- 
ever  the  Ruffians  appeared  the  Creeks  took 

up 
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up  arms  and  joined  them.  The  hiftory  of 
this  war,  and  the  part  which  the  Greeks  took 
in  it,  is  too  well  known  for -it  to  be  neceflary 
that  I  fliould  enter  here  into  any  particulars- 
The  progrefs  that  was  made  againfl  the 
Turks  was  very  confiderable,  and  their  fleet 
being  deftroyed  at  Chifhme,  the  capital  mighty 
have  been  attacked  by  the  vi6lorious  Ruf- 
fians. Had  the  Ruffian  admiral  been  a  man 
of  any  experience,  or  of  an  enterprifing  cha- 
rafter,  that  war  muft  have  terminated  in  the 
expulfion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe* 

Nothing  can  place  the  Turks  in  a  more 
defpicable  light,  than  the  progrefs  the  Ruf- 
fians did  make,  notwithftanding  the  flownefe 
of  all  their  motions,  their  never  profiting  of 
any  advantage,  the  opportunities  they  loft  of 
ftriking  decifive  blows,  the  want  of  plan  or 
combination  in  every  enterprize,  and  the  un- 
military  conduft  in  the  execution ;  the  bra- 
very of  their  troops  indeed,  when  there  was 
a  poffibility  of  fuccefs,  always  fecured  them 
viftory.  The  Ruffians  and  Greeks,  to  this 
day,  make  reproaches  to  each  other  of  mif* 
condu6l ;  but  as  the  accounts  hitherto  pub- 
lished are  taken  from  the  relation  of  Ruf- 
fians, we  may  fafely  conclude  that  juftice  has 
not  been  done  to  the  Greeks.  In  this  laft 
war,  when  they  a6led  alone,  they  fought  like 
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true  defcendants  of  their  heroic  anceftors  in 
the  little  diverfioii  they  made. 

It  was  folemnly  ftipulated  in  the  1 7th  ar- 
ticle of  the  peace  of  Kairiargi  (figned  -I4.  July, 
1774)  that  "  T'he  empire  of  RuJJia  rejiores 
to  the  fublime  porte  all  the  ijlands  of  the 
Archipelago^  which  are  under  its  dependence ; 
and  tite  fublime  porte^  on  its  part^  ptomifesy 
iji.  ^0  obferve  sacredly,  with  refpeh  to 
"  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  ijlands^  the  conditions 
Jlipulated  in  the  fir Jl  article^  concerning  a  ge-- 
neral  amnefiy  and  eternal  oblivion  of  all  crimes 
whatever^  committed  or  fufpe&ed,  to  the  pre-* 
judice  of  the  fublime  porte.  zdly.  ^hat 
neither  the  Chrifiian  religion^  nor  its  churches^ 
fiiall  be  expofed  to  the  fmallefi  opprejjion^  and 
that  no  hindrance  jhall  be  put  to  their  con-- 
firu£iion  or  reparation ;  nor  jliall  thofe  who 
"  officiate  in  them  be  opprejfedor  infulted.  '^dly. 
That  no  payment  fiiall  be  exadled  from  thefe 
ifiands  of  the  anjiual  taxes  to  which  they 
were  fubjeSled^  viz.  fince  the  time  which 
they  have  been  under  the  dependence  of  the 
Ruffian  empire^  and  alfoj  in  confideration  of 
the  great  lojfes  which  they  han)e  fufi[ered  dur- 
ing the  war  J  for  the  time  of  two  years  to 
come^  to  count  from  the  time  of  their  refior  ac- 
tion to  the  fublime  porte.  ^thly.  T*o  permit 
thofe  families  which  would  quit  their  country^ 
and  ejlahlifii  themfelves  elfewhere^  to  depart 
freely  with  their  goods  ;   and  to  the  end  that 
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**  thofe  families  may  put  their  affairs  in  order ^ 
"  the  term  of  one  year  is  granted  to  them  for 
"  this  free  emigration^  counting  from  the  day  of 
"  the  exchanging  oftheprefent  treaty. ^^ 

Notwithftanding  this  folemn  engagement^ 
the  Turks,  almoft  as  fbon  as  the  Ruffians  had 
evacuated  their  conquefts,  and,  relying  on  the 
faith  of  treaties,  had  delivered  up  the  inhabi- 
tants to  their  domination,  fell  upon  their  vic- 
tims, unprepared  to  refift  them,  and  mafia- 
cred   an  incredible  number,  particularly  in 
the  Morea,  where  their  vengeance  fell  with 
all  its  weight.      Whole  diftridls  were  left 
without  a   fingle  inhabitant,   and  this  fine 
country  is  now  almoft  a  defert.     The  Greeks 
upbraid  the  Ruffians  with  abandoning  them ; 
the  Ruffians  anfwer,  they  relied  on  the  faith 
of  treaties.    They  ought  to  have  known,  that 
the  fetva  of  the  mufti  had  often  announced, 
that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  Chrijlians ;   hif* 
tory  furnifhed  them  with  numerous  inftances 
of  their  putting  in  praAice  this  precept ;   in- 
deed I  know  of  no  inftance  when  thev  have 
not,  if  it  appeared  to  them  that  it  was  theif 
intereft  fo  to  do;    and  yet  we  find  writers 
'  who  vaunt  the  fcrupuloufnefs  of  the  Turk^ 
\\\  obferving  their  treaties ;  they  fhould  al* 
ways  have  added,  when  it  was  their  interefi^ 
and  their  ftatement  would  have  been  juft. 
So  ardent  was  the  wifh  of  the  Greeks  to 
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regain  their  liberty  and  independence,  that 
neither  dilcouraged  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  Ruffians,  nor  deterred  by  the  apprehen-* 
iion  of  agaiti  incurring  the  dreadful  ven- 
geance of  the  Turks,  as  foon  as  a  freih  war 
broke  out  between  thofe  powers  they  again 
took  up  arms. 

A  fleet  was  fitted  out  at  Cfonflad,  and  failed 
for  the  Archipelago  under  the  command  of 
a  brave,  prudent,  and  experienced  officer. 
Admiral  Greig,  an  Englifhman,  who  had 
ferved  in  the  former  war,  and  greatly  dif^ 
tinguifhed  himfelf  under  Count  Orlow;  who> 
from  an  officer  in  the  guards,  where  he  faw 
no  other  honourable  fervdce  than  quelling  a 
riot  at  a  brandy  (hop,  was  raifed  to  the  fu'- 
preme  command  of  a  fleet  and  an  army,  and 
entrufled  with  an  expedition  which  required 
the  greatefl  experience  and  talents.  The  king 
of  Sweden  rendered  to  the  emprefs  the  ef- 
iential  fervice  of  detaining  her  fleet  in  the 
Baltic,  by  attacking  it  in  that  fea,  and  there^ 
by  putting  into  her  hand  thp  navd  fuperi- 
ority  which,  by  its  abfence,  would  have  pafC- 
ed  into  his.  This  ill-timed  divcrflon  of  the 
king  of  Sweden  retarded  the  fate  of  Turkey, 
and  the  interference  of  other  courts  favcd  it 
for  this  time ;  at  leafl  they  obliged  the  em- 
prefs to  make  peace ;  but  that  peace  would 
have  been  but  of  a  few  months  duration,  had 

A  a  not 
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not  the  death  of  Prince  Potemkin  aiid  ibme 
other  circumftances  intervened,  which  (hall 
be  fpokcn  of  in  this  place. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emprefs  fent  mani* 
feftoes  to  all  parts  of  Greece,  as  (he  had  done 
in  the  former  war,  inviting  the  inhabitants  t9 
take  up  arms  J  and  co- operate  with  her  m  expeU 
ling  the  enemies  of  Chrijlianiiy  from  the  countries 
they  had  ufurped^  and  regaining  them  their  an^: 
cient  liberty  and  national  independence. 

A  Greek  of  the  name  of  Sottiri  was  fent 
to  Epirus  and  Albania,  to  diftribute  manifeA 
toes,  and  combine  an  infurreftion  with  the 
chiefs.  An  array  was  foon  raifed ;  their  head- 
ijuarters  were  at  Sulli.  They  marched  againft 
the  pafha  of  Yanina  ( Janina)  and  completely 
defeated  his  army  in  a  pitched  battle,  in 
which  his  fon  was  killed,  and  defpoiled  of 
his  rich  armour,  which  they  fent  to  the  em- 
prefs. 

They  collefted  a  fum  of  money  by  volun- 
tary fubfcription  of  individuals,  and  fitted 
out  at  Triefte  an  arnmment  of  twelve  fmall 
•(hips,  under  the  command  of  Lambro 
Cartziani,  a  Greek,  with  which  they  failed 
to  the  Archipelago.  They  were  every- 
where  vidorious,  and  the  impre(Ik)n  was 
{o  great  and  alarming  to  the  porte,  that 
it  had  nearly  drawn  the  whole  Turkifh 
navy  out  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  left  the  capi- 
5  •  tal 
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tal  expofed  to  the  attack  of  a  formidable  Ruf- 
fian fleet,  then  in  the  ports  of  the  Crim. 

The  emprefs  had  fent  a  captain  Pfaro  to 
Sicily,  to  eftablifh  magazines  for  the  fleet 
coming  out  under  Admiral  Greig,  and  feve- 
ral  othef  perfons^  to  fiirnifh  the  Greeks  with 
money  and  a|nmunition,andto  remove  the  dif- 
ficulties the  Venetians,  ftill  unwilling  to  of- 
fend the  porte,  had  thrown  in  their  way,  and 
the  Qbftru6Uons  they  had  put  to  their  com- 
ix^unic^tipn  by  means  of  their  port  Prevafi, 
;the  fiear££t  to  SullL  In  this  ilate  of  things 
the^jrroeks  fent  thr«c  deputies  to  St.  Peterf- 
bufgh,  with  complaints  agaihft  the  perfons 
coromiflioned  to  this  fervice  by  the  emprefs. 
They  pi:efeoted  the  rich  armour  of  the  pafha' 
of  Yanina's  Ion  to  her  imperial  majefty ;  but 
were  prevented,  by  the  intrigues  of  thofe  who 
feared  an  enquiry  into  their  fcandalous  pecu- 
lations, for  leveral  months  from  prefenting 
their  petition,  and  explaining  the  bufinefs  of 
their  miffion;  at  length  they  fucceeded  in 
obtaining  a  private  audience  of  the  emprefs, 
to  which  they  were  conduced  by  Mr.  Zou- 
bov,  the  favourite.  They  prefented  a  memo- 
rial in  Grqek,  with  a  tranflation  in  French, 
of  which  the  following  are  exaft  copies: 
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AvTOK^xrooicon/if  x^  BcunXttrcrfi  wacajv  ruv 
VntTiuVt     ^  ret  i^.  Kf  roL  e^.   y^  ra  i^. 

KAI  riro  i  zrpog  tnfov  ri  UfAti  ro  hx  /xftxpo;  XJi^*^* 
fjLOLritaf  Sifi^irrt^j  ro7i  vwHfyoTq    T?f  u/Acrcf ae(  Avrox^ft* 

X£^^^  auror^  wfiocnflgofAty*  vx  clirtria'»iAiifOi  Ji,  xai 
fjLaXot^   iy  iir)(arn  dviXiricti»    fifofAtyoi   iiavQsrrtf   rui 

i/Airtpoiq  cvfAirotrfiortf,  oi  yaf  fXxuo-Ocvric  ir^^or  rwir 
Vfcivh9i¥  xXiiriuif  rife  «utii(  Aut.  Mcy.  fi^cf«if  ra  otAoi 
xaT«  TH  x^tt^tf  ^X^(^  '''^  X^'piayixs  wit^ir^^y  AvirnAsr 

Bfiyn  (J(  d-iijcAmv  i^  fuffoy  rii(  9)/A«y  fvA«Cfi«ff  t^»  ^»n»  x^ 

N(X(  BxviXfica'a  i^  Ku^iV  rZro  x  xsr^of  t»  Irc^y  9^^ 
ftTToAoAcvTf;  wao'xy  lXwiia,y  fiiaf  ra^fiec  ftirox^(0'f»f^ 
7oXfJi.Zfji>iy  yipv  xAiKOVTic  vrpo^'^i^nv  rny  ranmy  tfjkZy^ 
ctyKpofccVf  Vfoi  rxc  voiag  riii  aJriic  Aur*  Mfy*  QirtJt 
rSf  fx  T«»v  aiiXfSy  nfAvy  alfAurtcy  fvaxai  iflfomy^  pi  ttfi 

^Ertfp  Ey  nfoy  «?f Xiv/x»  njbiSy  to  x^  xu^ioy  f7|pc  t?( 
9)/iAfii7M  vft(«yya(iX/i»{>  oV  x)  if^fOfjo'c  fi/Ad^(  iv  rctvrn  r^ 
roXiAti^i  iVi)(ti^inffHf  if)y  oirwg  ij^avctTntrofAtWj  rtiy  «Jw 
Aur.  Mfy*  f^  Ctfi^  iroXfAiccty  xireLrtTy  (cJ;  Jc  >^  0/  lAiyifciyiS 
aUT^f)  %yy^fkiy  y»f,  in  i  Jinrfuf  fdgoi  atyiif  (iiiXtfo^ 
recrog  fx  rx  Y}^wy  iSvx;,  fi^cxfi^  rriq  xfXirrdXf^i  »\jth,  ac 
i^nXviy  Hf  etc  av  cu^irxfrai.  O  yft^  ^f  («»  fAti  vXayiQy, 
ayiirt«rj(iiyrtai  rig  Jirx^yxc  xxirng  wiftay  avroTg  c£turo»j  »; 
a£i«»  jtAiyaAwif  x«Top9ufAar»y>  a  irorf  xx  ciroifxri.  xro^ 
xy  .;^  £r(  iyugirm  tig  if^tay  ^  iiiiylg^  tx  ni^Zy  ft»xc^ 
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Kavy(ofAgyof   on    ifAtvofAty   mv   vafTiO'^eiu    uvth   STri   rnf 

avriii  Aur.  Mcy.  i»  rn  9)jU6?y  ayafo^i  rt  iroi  ivoiv^t 
f\lMTv^  lyiftoxafAtv  yoig  ori^  »vre^  AaCuv  iirttgE^  itocornrac 
^fi/Aartapf  fiifAt^^n  on  li^irotyyia't  aura  virt^  d/4»».  Awa* 
/Af9a  zjAufPfo^tio-ai  T^y  aurn;  Aur.  Miy.  on  jijf  «ure( 
hH  t»c  aXAo;  f  T8  etc  ii/uac  aTriAraXSn  fx  rwv  o^cuir  v*"*^- 
ytif  iitdmt  %fiX¥  '£v  iJkijfOV  gifAirX^ov.  ^  jbiix^a  f XoriyXiaj 
x)  m^c  vauf  rs  AdfAjr^ay  xaramivoemcay  9^  o^Xio'Ofia'ay 
^ift  T11C  rSv  ni^Qy  ;^y}/c4aTttir  ixtrivnq.  tU  fMVOf  f^  n^wv 
fftirac  Tiiv  x^nvix^y  aurs  Kolmv^  iiairotvfia't  iix*  x^  Jvo 
^»XiaJac  Xf ^^^  yofAyiiTfixra  ex  rc7i^  i^tW  oivrS  ;^fi/Mar»irj 
oirAiWc  Juo  vauc>  ei^fxfy  rBr»  ol  OOwjuayoi  iinxruvxy  retr 

jfovra  ^  T«  ef 9ei^ay  rvc  ay(«C* 

Oux  trufaiAiv  tror)  ^^  sx  CTVj(Afy  rS;  o*sc  d'fio'av^arcy 
8x  KrYiO'a/Acv  ilfAn  w^iov  xp^y  9^  cifriftu^  O'fe^ «C  («  sJv- 
yos/Acda  oyn^eiy)  >^  cy  rw  o^»yiiy  it/tAa;  eic  t^v  /i^a;^Yiy, 

£^  cyayr/ac  onrif7\XeLV  nifACig  'STfoerfe^eiy  0*pi  Wy  ^»^y  9^ 
ra  xlnfAarm  uvtZv,   X;  sx  irtry  rsc  0*bc  d'no'auf  s?. 

Ncvo'oy>  w  xf area  Bao'iXtyia'p'aj  to^ct  r??  rwy  'EXAiiy»y 
v/rewc>  ycuVoy  tii/Atia  a¥»fniti(rxii¥  rtiv  raviptiv  nfjkuy  xva^ 
fopiv.  *OOvfOtvoi  e^uXa^iy  r^y  ii/iAf7ef  ay  oTroXuT^oo-iy -zrpoc 
jo^ay  TTTC  tf'^C  AuT.  Mey.  uiro  rijy  auriiic  vgofonrtav,  zr^ oo** 
ioKZ(Atv  XvTficeti,  Tiiy  aurox^arpf lay  ii/(A»v  ;^fcaj(Atyi|y>  T)7y 
varfia(X,^ctp  x^  ic^ay  d'^ntf^nay^  xara^^oyiOiVay  9^  xara* 
iraxiOiiP'Oty  ex  rofy  |3f CiiX»y>  x)  (im(€xfV9  OivfAamv*  wfoc* 
iixufAi¥  ffoij  X\)T(iccti  T«(  T«y  AOi|yar»y^  x)  Aaxai Je/ApyA^y 
dTfoyitHf,  m  ruf ^ayyiXH  ^vyv>  Titr»y  rZy  dyf(<avy  vf  wV 
rcvaC^^  Kv  EOypCj  s  to  vyi u/4a  hx  a^ttf-Cfpi^  «  0  /^ «;  vtrf^- 
roTici  rife  fAivOif la^i  hx  iJuynOYip-ay  ya^  «!  ^ihp»\  aXiortu 
Twy  fi»fQ»(uif  air0r&yyiiy>  e^^  ^<  ^(«  Twy  avrS  ii^f^airm^ 

A  a  3  Tf}» 
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iie^  avccxru  iifA.Zvy  rsro  [xivoy  to  yiv^g  oXov  i/i^Sv  ItiT  J'io* 

%^it»i  wf  rZq  Tff^oyQV^q  aer?. 

mfAuq  HX  Ic-fxtv  f X  ruv  £t7rd(riX«y  ol  rlutf  triXfAiitrav  avA^ 
ritrai  rriv  [AeyaXo^n^ort^fiP  rZv  iydxrm*  ftfJuTg  itrfjih  tl 
dirt\TOkXfAiyot  T^y  XttZy  r»i;  SXXaJo;  vrfVfAiiitvixtyot  Airo- 
AuT«   Svyoofxtugy  wf  Jc    Toi«7oi   ttrfotrwiTrloirTCf    rori^  iroa-r» 

P'hCV  '^^^^^'^^^^  lifJ^Zy  dyocTryoliqy 

p*  Tijj  ifJi-irifxg  AuToxf *TWf  <x»i?  MfyaX»oTiJ/of 

'A7rf»x*»,  1790.  V^^^  Aa^or?/, 

Madame, 

**  Ce  n*eft,  qu'  apres  avoir  folicite  long^tcms  en 
vain,  les  miniftres  de  Votre  Maje^tb  Imp£« 
niAi^E,  pour  unc  rq^onfc  au  memoire,  que  nous 
avons  eu  Thonneur  dc  leur  prefenter,  et  poufses 
au  dernier  d^f6fpoir  par  la  reflexion  des  maiheurs 
afTreux  que  ce  retard,  poura  produire  a  nos  compa- 

triotcs. 
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triotesj  qui  invites,  par  les  manifefles  de  V*.  M.  L 
oot  pm  ks  armes,  coatre  i'eoneml  du  nom  Chre*- 
tien, .  et  nous  out  depute  pour  porter  Toffre  dc 
leurs  vies  et  de  ieurs  biens  aux  pieds  de  votr^ 
trone  imperial:  ce  n'eft  qu*  apres  avoir  perdu 
tout  6iperance  d'avoir  autremcnt  une  prpmpte 
reponfe  pour  arreter  les,  ruifieaux  du  fang  de 
no6  freres»  qui  fans  doute  coulent  deja  a  caufe 
de  ce  retard,  que  nous  ofons  proflernes  a  se$ 
FifiDs  preTenter  a  Elle-meme  optre  tres  bumble 
memoire. 

Un  autre  devoir,  egalement  facre  pour  nous^ 
et  qui  itoit  un  objet  principal  de  notre  mifiiony 
nous  porte  a  cette  demarche  bardie :  de  defabufer 
V.M.I,  qui  on  o(e  tromper,  ainfi  que  fes  mi- 
niilres :  nous  avons  appris,  avec  indignation,  que  le 
chevalier  Pfaro,  homme  abborre  de  notre  nation, 
de  la  crapule  de  la  quelle  ii  eft  forti  ^,  et  od  i} 
feroit  refte,  fi,  en  trompant  les  miniftres  de  V.  M.  I. 
avec  une  audace  inouia,  il  ne  s'etoit  pas  fait 
valoir  par  la  reprefentation  des  explois  qu*il  n'a 
jamais  faits,  s'erige  aduellement,  en  chef  et  con- 
dufteur  de  notre  nation.  S'il  n'y  auroit  de  mau- 
vaiies  fuites  que  pour  lui,  nous  attendrions  avec 

patience,  qu*il  fe  prefentat  dans  nos  contrees. r- 

Fanfaronnade  cependant,  qu'il  ne  fera  jamais  qu^ 
dans  fes  ecrits.  Comme,  il  a  agi  envers  nou^ 
V.  M.  I.  verra  dans  notre  memoire.  Nous  en- 
tendons  qu'il  a  pris  de  fommes  immenfes,  qu'il 
pretend  avoir  depcnft  pour  nous :  nous  affurons 
V.  M.  I.  que,  ni  lui,  ni  perfonne  de  VOS  officiers 

*  This  man  had  been  a  livery  fcrvant  in  Pcteriburgh. 

A  a  4  envoy es 
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cnvoycs  ^  noiis,  nous  ont  donne  un  fcul  rouble. 
I.a  flotille  et  les  autres  armemens  de  Lambro  ont 
£te  fait  a  nos  fraiz :  un  de  nous  a  abandonn6  Ton 
foyer  paifible ;  a  arme  k  fes  fnux  deux  vaifleaux  i 
a  depenf6  12,000  zechins  pour  des  armemens,  et 
les  Turcs  ont  maflacr6  fa  m6re,  (on  frere,  ont  raf6 
fes  pofleffions  et  defol6  fes  terres. 

Nous  n'avons  jamais  demand^  Vos  trefors  s 
nous  ne  le  les  demandons  pas  adtuellement :  nous 
n'avons  jamais  demand^  que  de  la  poudK  et  des 
balles  (que  nous  ne  pouvons  pas  ach^ter)  et  d'etre 
mfines  en  bataille.  No\b  fommes  venus  poiu" 
offriry  nos  vies  et  nos  biens^  pas  pour  demandtr 
des  trefors. 

Daignez  O  Grande  Imperatrice  !  Gloire 
I5E  LA  Foi  Grecque  !  daignez  lire  notre  me* 
moire.  Le  ciel  a  referv6  notre  delivrance  pour  Ic 
regne  glorieux  de  V.  M.  I.  C'eft  fous  Vos  aufpices 
<jue  nous  efperons  de  delivrer  notre  empire  ufurp6, 
et  notre  patriarchat,  et  notre  fainte  religion  in- 
fulte^s,  des  mains  des  barbares  Mahometans; 
de  delivrer  les  defcendants  d'Athenes  et  de  Lace- 
demon  du  joug  tyrannique  de  ces  ignorans  fau«- 
vages,  fous  lequel  gemit  une  nation  dont  le  genie 
n*eil  pas  ^teint,  que  Tamour  de  la  liberte  inflame, 
que  le  joug  de  fer  des  barbares  n*a  pas  avilie; 
qui  a  devant  fes  yeux,  toujours  prefent,  Timage 
de  fes  jmciens  heros  dont  I'example  anime  fes 
guerriers  encore  aujourdhui, 

Nos  fuperbcs  ruines  parlent  a  nos  yeux  de  notre 
ancienne  grandeur:  nos  ports  innombrables,  nos 
beaux  pais;  le  ciel  qui  fur  nous  fourit  toute 
Tanjie^S  Tardeur  de  notre  jeunneffe,  et   de  nos 

d^grepits 
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decrepits  vieillards  m^mes,  nous  difent  que  hi 
nature  nous  eft  auifi  propice  qu*elle  I'^toit  k 
nos  anc^tres.  Donnez  nous  pous  fouverain  Votie 
petit-fils  CoNSTANTiN,  c'eft  le  vceu  de  notre 
nation  (la  famille  de  nos  empereurs  eft  Steinte) 
et  nous  ferons  ce  qu'  dtoient  nos  premiers  ayeuz. 
Nous  ne  fommes  pas  de  ces  gens  qui  ont  of£ 
tronjper  la  plus  magnavimes  de  souve- 
RAINES;  nous  fommes  les  Deputisy  munis  de 
pleins  pouvoirs  et  d'autres  documens  des  peuples 
de  la  Grece ;  et  comme  tels,  proftern6s  au  jned 
du  Tr6ne,  de  cells,  qui,  apr6s  pisu,  nous  re« 
gardons  comme  notre  Sauyeve,  nous  proteftcws 
d'etre  jufqu*  iL  notre  dernier  foupir.'* 

De  V.  M.  I. 

Le  plus  fideles  et  les  plus 

devoues  ferviteurs^ 

fit. Pcteribourg,  (l^.  8.)     Pano  KiRI. 

April,  i79o»  (l.  s,)     ChristoLazzotti. 

(l.  8.)    NicqoLo  Pangalo/' 

TRANSLATION. 

Madam, 
It  was  not  until  we  had  long  folicited  in  vain 
Your  Imperial  Majefty's  minifters  for  an  anfwer  to 
the  memorial,  which  we  had  the  honour  of  prefent- 
ing  to  them  i  it  was  not  until,  driven  to  the  utmoft 
defpair  by  the  refledion  of  the  dreadful  evils  which 
this  delay  might  produce  to  our  countrymen,  who 
(invited  by  the  manifeftoes  of  Your  Imperial  Majef- 
ly)  have  taken  arms  againft  the  enemy  of  the  Chrif- 

tiaa 
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tian  name,  and  deputed  us  to  lay  the  offer  c^  their 
lives  and  their  fortunes  at  the  foot  (^  Your  iniperial 
throne;  it  was  not  till  we  had  loft  all  hopes  of  other* 
wife  obtaimng  a  fpeedy  aniwer  to  ftop  thofe  ftreams 
of  the  blood  of  our  brethren^  which  doubtle^  flow 
aheady  through  this  delay,  that  wo  have  at  length 
dared  to  proftrate  ourfelves  at  Yntr  feet,  and  to 
preient  our  humble  memorial  to  Your  Imperial 
Majefty  in  perfon. 

Another  duty  oquaUy  facrod,  and  which  was  a 
principal  objeft  of  our  miffion,  induced  us  to  t;Uce 
-this  daring  fbep :  it  was  to  undeceive  Y.  I.  M. 
ivhom  (as  well  as  Your  minifters)  there  have  been 
people  audacfous  enough  to  miflead.  We  have 
learned  with  indignation,  that  the  chevalier  Pfaro 
now  ercfts  himfelf  into  a  chief  and  condudtor  of 
our  people ;  a  man  abhorred  by  our  nation,  out  of 
the  dregs  of  which  he  rofe,  and  where  he  would 
have  remained,  if  he  had  not  with  an  unheard-of 
audacioufnefs  deceived  Your  Imperial  Majefty*$  mi- 
nifters,  and  affumed  a  reputation  by  attributing  to 
himfelf  exploits  he  never  j^erformed.  If  no  ill  con- 
fequences  would  enfuc  but  to  himfelf,  we  (hould 
patiently  await  his  appearance  in  our  country,  a 
boaft  however  which  he  never  will  perform  but  in 
his  writings.  How  he  has  adled  towards  us  Y.  I.  M, 
will  fee  in  our  memorial.  We  bear  that  he  has 
received  immenfe  fums,  which  he  pretends  to  have 
expended  for  us.  .We  affure  Y.  I.  M.  that  neither 
he,  nor  any  of  your  officers  fent  to  us,  ever  paid  us 
a  fingle  rouble.  The  flotilla,  and  the  other  arma- 
ments of  Lambro,  were  equipped  at  our  own  ex- 
pence.  One  of  us  (deputies)  abandoning  his  pea^c- 
/  '^  fol 
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ful  home,  fitted  oQt  two  vefiels  at  his  own  expence^ 
and  expended  in  armaments  12,000  zechins, 
wfailft  the  Turks  maflacred  his  mother  and  his 
brother,  levelled  -with  the  ground  his  poiTeffions^ 
and  deiblated  his  lands. 

We  never  aiked  for  Your  treafures ;  we  do  not 
a(k  for  them  now  s  we  only  alk  for  powder  and 
balls  (which  we  cannot  purchafe)  and  to  be  led  to 
battle.  We  are  come  to  offer  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes, not  to  afk  for  Your  treafures. 

Deign,  O  (Jrcat  Emprefs !  Glory  of  ^he  Greek 
faith  !  deign  to  read  our  memorial.  Heaven  has 
referved  our  deliverance  for  the  glorious  reign  of 
Y.  I.  M.  It  is  under  YoUr  aufpices  that  we  hope 
to  deliver  from  the  hands  of  barbarous  Mahome- 
dans  our  empire,  which  they  have  ufurped,  and 
our  patriarchat  and  our  holy  religion,  which  they 
have  infulted ;  to  free  the  defccndants  of  Athens 
and  Lacedemon  from  the  tyrannic  yoke  of  ignorant 
favages,  under  which  groans  a  nation  whofe  genius 
is  not  extinguifhed ;  a  nation  which  glows  with 
the  love  xrf  hberty ;  which  the  iron  yoke  of  baiba- 
rifm  has  not  vilified  ;  which  has  conftantly  befcM-e 
its  eyes  the  images  of  its  ancient  heroes,  and  whofe 
example  animates  its  warriots  even  to  this  day. 

Our  fuperb  ruins  fpeak  to  our  eyes,  artd  ^tell  ui 
of  our  ancient  grandeur ;  out  innumerable  ports, 
our  beautiful  country,  the  heavens  which  fmile 
on  us  all  the  year,  the  ardour  of  our  youth,  and 
even  of  our  decrepid  elders,  tell  us  that  nature  is 
not  lefs  propitious  to  us  thah  it  was  to  our  fore- 
fathers. Give  us  for  a  fovereign  Your  grahdfoa 
Constantino:  it  is  the  with  rf  our  ndtion (the 

fiimily 
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family  of  our  emperors  is  extlnft  *)  and  we  (hall 
become  what  our  anccftors  were. 

We  are  not  perfons  who  have  dared  to  impofe 
on  the  mqfi  magnanimous  of  fovereigns :  we  are  the 
deputies  of  the  people  of  Greece,  fumiflied  with 
full  powers  and  other  documents,  and  as  fuch 
proftrated  before  the  throne  of  Her,  whom,  next 
to  God,  we  look  on  as  our  faviour ;  we  declare 
that  we  (hall  be  till  our  lateft  breath, 

YOUR  IMPERIAL  MAJ£STY*S 

Moil  faithful  and  mod 

devoted  fervants, 

St.  Peteriburgb,  (l"»-)     PandKiri. 

April,  1790.  ^L.s.)     Christo  Lazzotti. 

(l.s.)    Niccolo  Pangolo. 

As  thefe  people  are  out  of  the  reach  of  Turkifh 
vengeance,  I  have  not  fcrupled  naming  them. 


The 


*  Ini  Europe  we  are  apt  to  think  that  thofe  who  bear  the 
names  of  Comnenos,  Paleologos,  &c,  are  defccndants  of 
the  imperial  family :  the<jreeks,  however,  themfelves  have 
no  fuch  notions  i  they  are  either  Chriftian  names  given 
them  at  their  baptifm,  or  that  they  have  taken  afterwards, 
and  they  only  defcend  to  the  fecond  generation.  A  man  is 
called  Nicolaos  Papudopulo ;  the  former  is  his  name  re- 
ceived in  baptifm,  and  the  latter  a  furname,  becaufe  he  was 
the  fon  of  a  prieft ;  his  fons  take  the  furname  of  Nicdo- 
pulo  (fon  of  Nicolaos)  added  to  their  Chriftian  name,  and 
their  children  the  father's  Chriftian  name  as  a  furname* 
Thofe  of  Fanar  have,  particularly  lately,  affe^ed  to  keep 

great 
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The  emprels  received  them  very  gra- 
cioufly,  and  promifed  ^hem  the  a/Hflance 
they  aiked.  They  were  then  conduced  to 
the  apartments  of  her  grandfons,  and  ofFer- 
ing  to  kifs  the  hand  of  the  eldeft  grand 
duke,  Alexander,  he  pointed  to  his  brother 
Conftantine,  telling  them,  it  was  to  him  that 
they  were  to  addrcfs  themfelves ;  they  repre- 
iented  to  him  in  Greek  the  object  of  their 
miilion,  and  concluded  by  doing  homage  to 
him  as  their  emperor  (BcurtXtvg  rm  ^HKksym.) 
He  anfwered  them  in  the  fame  language, 
Go^  and  let  every  thing  be  according  to  your 
wijhes. 

With  this  memorial  they  prefented  a  plan 
of  operation^  from  which  I  (hall  extraft  only 
a  few  particulars : — ^They  propofed,  after  the 
emprefs  had  furniOied  them  with  cannon, 
and  enabled  them  to  augment  the  fquadron 
under  Lambro  Canziani,  and  fent  them  en- 


great  names  in  their  families,  which  were  only  Chriftian 
names,  or  names  which  they  have  taken  of  themielves,  or 
were  afterwards  given  them  by  their  parents,  relations,  or 
friends.  The  fame  may  be  (aid  of  fome  names  in  the 
Archipelago,  particularly  where  the  family  has  preferved 
for  fome  generations  more  property  than  their  neighbours  i 
but  their  names  do  not  add  to  their  refped  among  the  other 
Greeks,  who  all  know  the  origin  of  them,  and  have  not 
the  leaft  notion  that  there  is  any  lineal  defcent  to  be  traced 
of  their  ancient  imperial  or  noble  families,  notwithftanding 
the  pretenlions  often  of  fome  of  them,  who  bear  their  names 
when  they  come  to  Europe.  ♦     • 

gineers 
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ginecrs  to  conduA  the  fiege  of  flrong  places^ 
to  begin  their  firft  operations  by  marching 
from  Sulli,  where  the  congrefe  was  held,  and 
whence  they  had  a  correipondence  with  all 
Greece. — ^Their  route  was  to  be  firft  to  Li- 
vadia  and  to  Athens,  dividing  into  two  corps. 
In  their  march  they  were  to  be  joined  at  ap- 
pointed places  by  troops  from  the  Morea  and 
Negropoiite.  To  this  ifland  the  fleet  of 
Lambro  was  to  (ail.  They  were  then  to  pro- 
ceed in  one  body  to  Theflalia  and  to  the  city 
of  Sfilonichi,  where  they  would  receive  large 
reiQforcen)ent«  from  Macedonia.  The  whole 
army  being  then  affembled,  they  were  to 
march  to  the  plains  of  Adrianople,  with  (as 
they  calculated)  three  hundred  tho\}fand 
men,  to  meet  the  Ruffians,  and  proceed  to 
Conftantmople,  where  they  hoped  the  Ruf^ 
fian  fleet  would  be  arrived  from  the  Crim  ; 
if  not,  they  efteemed  their  own  force  Effi- 
cient to  take  that  city,  and  drive  the  Turks 
out  of  Europe  and  their  iflands. 

In  this  plan  the  eft;abliihment  and  the  dif- 
poiitiojd  ^f  maga^nes,  and  retreats  in  cafes 
of  difafter,  were  provided  for.  The  force  of 
the  Turks  in  different  parts,  and  the  different 
movements  to  oppofe  them,  were  calculated* 
All  their  refources,  and  the  amount  of  the 
troops  each  place  had  engaged  to  fumifh, 
were  plainly  fhited,  as  well  .as  the  means 

they 
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they  had  adopted  to  carry  on  a  fecret  corre^ 
^ndence  with  all  parts  of  the  country,  both 
with  reipe6l  to  their  own  allies  and  the 
movements  of  the  Turks.  To  enter  more 
into  particulars  would  not  be  juftifiable  in 

me. 

•  The  emprefe  fent  them  to  the  army  in 
Moldavia,  to  Prince  Potemkin,  giving  them 
1 ,000  ducats  for  their  journey  thither.  They 
left  Peterlburgh  the  44  May  1 790.  In  Au- 
guft  they  were  fent  to  Greece  by  the  way  of 
Vienna,  and  Major  General  Tamara  with 
them,  to  fuperintend  the  whole  expedition^ 
and  furnifh  them  with  the  affiftance  they 
required. 

It  merits  attention,  that  the  kin^  of  Pruf- 
iia  had  pofted  an  army  ^of  1 50,000  men,  in 
June  1 790,  on  the  frontier  of  Bohen^iia ;  that 
the  convention  of  Reichenbach  was  figned  the 
a  7th  of  July.  The  fentiments  of  the  court 
of  London  refpe£ling  the  wai',  and  its  probar 
ble  interference  in  as  feiious  a  way  as  Pruf- 
Iia  had  done,  were  known  at  St.  Peterlburgh. 
It  is  to  thefe  circumftances  wc  muft  attribute 
the  flownefs  with  which  the  projects  of  the 
^Gre^ks  were  feconded.  Thev  were  aifured 
that  they  (hould  have  every  fuccour  they  re- 
quired, and  much  more :  money  was  fent, 
but  not  much  of  it  dilburfed  ;  they  were  en- 
joined to  prepare  every  thing,  but  to  under- 
take 
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take  nothings  till  the  proper  moment  (hould 
arrive  for  their  afting,  which,  they  were  told, 
depended  on  many  circumftances,  of  which 
they  were  ignorant.  Lambro  in  the  mean- 
time aded  by  himfelf,  but  could  undertake 
nothing  of  any  confequence.  Things  re- 
mained thus  till  after  the  campaign  was 
ended,  and  Prince  Potemkin  came  to  St. 
Peterfburgh. 

The  fate  of  the  armament  commanded  by 
the  gallant  Lambro  deferves  to  be  mentioned. 

The  Greeks  proved  on  this  occalion  their 
love  of  liberty,  their  paflion  for  glory,  and  a 
perfeverance  in  toils,  obedience  to  diicipline, 
and  contempt  of  danger  and  death,  worthy 
of  the  brighteft  pages  of  their  hiftory  ;  they 
fought  with,  and  conquered,  very  fiiperidr 
numbers ;  and  when  at  laft  they  were  at- 
tacked with  an  inequality  of  force,  as  great 
as  Leonidas  had  to  encounter,  they  fought 
till  their  whole  fleet  was  funk,  and  a  few 
only  faved  themfelves  in  boats. 

Lambro  had  only  reiburces  left  to  fit  out 
one  (ingle  (hip  :  the  news  of  a  peace  arrived ; 
but  boiling  with  indignation  at  the  negled 
he  had  experienced  from  the  Ruflian  agents, 
and  thirfting  for  revenge,  he  failed  notwith- 
ftanding,  and  attacked  and  deftroyed  (everal 
Turkifh  vefiels :  he  was  declared  a  pirate, 
and  difavowed  by  Ru(ria — but  he  was  not  in- 
timidated 
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timidkted — zt  length  he  was  again  over- 
powered ;  he  difdained  to  ftrike ;  his  veffel 
Hink  uiider  him^  and  he  again  eicaped  in  his 
boat,  and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of 
Albania. 

The  condu6it  of  the  Ruffian  agents  to  him 
was  the  moft  fcandalous.  The  peculation  of  all 
thofe  entrufted  at  a  diftance  with  the  em- 
prefs's  money  was  become  fo  glaring  and 
common,  that  they  looked  on  it  as  their  own 
property.  Lambro  was  fufFered  to  be  im* 
prifoned  for  debts  cont rafted  for  his  arma* 
ments^  and  was  only  releafed  by  the  contri- 
butions of  his  countrymen. 

In  the  Ipring  of  179 1,  an  armament  was 
prepared  in  England  to  (ail  for  the  Baltic,  to 
force  the  emprefs  to  make  peace.  The  king 
of  Pruffia  was  ready  to  co--operate  by  land# 
inftead  of  the  fleet,  Mr.  Fawkener  arrived  at 
Peterfburgh.  It  was  ftill  undetermined  by 
the  emprefs,  whether  Ihe  ihould  brave  Eng* 
land  and  Pruffia  (though  from  the  turn  af- 
fairs had  taken  in  England,  and  the  arrival 
of  another  ambaffador,  fhe  was  allured  ihe 
had  little  to  fear  from  our  fleet,  and,  confe-^ 
quently,  little  from  the  Pruffiaii  army)  or 
make  peace  with  the  Turks  on  the  condi- 
tions fhe  had  confented  to  when  flie  was 
more  ierioufly  alarmed* 

Bb  lit 
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In  this  uncertainty  a  courier  was  kept  read/ 
to  depart  with  inftrudlions  to  General  Ta- 
mara.  The  king's  envoy  was  informed  of 
this  circumftance,  and  would  have  learnt 
immediately  the  contents  of  the  diipatch^ 
which  would  have  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  emprefs's  refblution  refpefting  the  pro- 
fecution  of  the  war,  or  confenting  to  peace. 
The  courier,  however,  was  not  dilpatched. 
The  bufinefs  was  terminated  with  the  king's 
joint  envoys.  Prince  Potemkin  departed  for 
the  army,  and  on  his  road  learnt  the  vi6lory 
gained  by  Repnin  over  the  vizir's  army,  and 
the  figning  the  preliminaries  of  peace.  Se- 
cret orders  had  been  fent  to  Repnin,  as  fbon 
as  the  empreis  had  refblved  to  conclude  a 
peace,  which  he  fortunately  executed ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  he  received  a  copy  of  the  ar- 
rangement made  with  the  king's  minifters, 
before  he  figned  the  preliminaries.  Impedi- 
ments were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  meffenger  difpatched  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  fo  that  he  did  not  arrive  till  any 
interference  of  our  ambaflador  could  be  of  no 
cfFea. 

It  is  plainly  to  be  feen,  that  though  the 
cmprefs  pretended  (he  had  of  her  own  accord 
(and  before  the  arrangement  with  His  Ma- 
jefty  was  known  to  her  general)  concluded  a 

peace^ 
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peace»  the  interference  of  His  Majefty  in 
bringing  about  that  event  had  a  weighty  ef- 
fta. 

When  the  news  of  the  figning  the  prelimi- 
naries reached  the  Ruflian  fleet,  it  had  beatenv 
the  Turks  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  was  pur- 
filing  them  into  the  channel  of  Conftantino-* 
pie,  where  they  muft  inevitably  have  been 
deftroyed.  Had  the  Ruflian  admiral  been  a 
man  of  more  experience,  they  might  all  have 
been  taken  in  the  engagement. 

Thus  ended  a  war,  which,  had  it  not  been  1/ 
for  the  interference  of  Great  Britain  and 
Pruflia,  would  have  placed  the  emprefs*s 
grandfbn  on  the  throne  of  Conftantinople ; 
and,  had  not  circumftances  imperioufly  pre- 
fcribed  to  them  the  part  they  afted,  we  (hould 
have  had,  in  Rufllia  and  Greece,  allies  which 
would,  long  ago,  have  enabled  his  majefty 
and  the  emperor,  in  all  human  probability, 
to  have  humbled  a  foe,  which  now  threatens 
all  Europe  with  total  fubverfion,  and  even 
to  become  the  inftrument  of  emancipating 
Greece  from  the  Turkifli  tyranny,  not  to  be- 
come an  independent  people,  but  to  be  op- 
preffed  by  a  worfe  tyranny,  under  the  name 
of  liberty.  ^  * 

The  Suliotes  ftill  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence :  they  were  often  attacked  by  the 
Turks,  but  were  as  often  fuccefsful ;   they 

B  b  ^  fought 
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fought  leventeen  battles  or  flcirraifJies,  the 
laft  of  which  had  nearly  been  fatal  to  them, 
as  appears  by  the  following  paper,  communi- 
cated to  me  by  a  drogoman,  now  in  the  Bri- 
tifli  fervice,  which  will  throw  much  lisrht  on 
the  charafter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus ; 
and  it  contains,  befides,  very  curious  and  in- 
terefting  matter.  The  authenticity  of  what 
he  relates  cannot  be  called  in  queftion,  as  it 
very  exa6lly  agrees  with  every  pther  account 
I  have  received* 

In  1792,  being  in  the  French  fervice  as 
interpreter,  I  was  fent  from  Salonico  by  the 
French  conful,  Mr,  Cofenery,  on  Ibme  bufi* 
nefs  regarding  the  confuKhip,  to  Ali  Paflia, 
at  Yanina,  the  capital  of  Epirus.  I  arrived 
there  the  ift  of  May,  and  found  the  pafha 
making  great  preparations  for  war*  I  found 
alfo  there  the  i^'rench  conful  of  Prevefa,  Mn 
de  la  Sala  (a  defcendant  of  the  Salas,  who 
betrayed  the  Morea  to  the  Turks,  when  in 
the  poffeflion  of  the  Venetians)  and  a<Sting  as 
commifTary,  not  only  to  provide  timber  in 
Epirus  for  the  French  navy,  but  alfo  for  re- 
volutionizing that  country. 

He  communicated  to  me  his  commiffion^ 
infinuating,  that  if  I  would  aflift  him,  I  might 
expeft  great  rewards.  Gne  day,  when  we 
were  with  Ali  Palha,  our  converfation  turned 
upon  the  French  revolution,  which  was  always 

introduced 
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introduced  with  a  view  to  excite  him  to  throw 
ofFall  obedience  to  the  porte.  The  pafha 
iaid  to  us — ^*'  Thu  will  fee  that  AH  Pajha^  the 
^^fuccejfor  of  Piros  fPyrrhusJ  will  furpafs 
**  him  in  every  kind  of  enterprize^ 

The  pafha  continued  to  aflemble  troops 
without  making  known  his  intentions.  In 
July,  his  army  confifted  of  20,000  good  Turk- 
ifli  foldiers,  who  were  the  more  formidable, 
as  they  were  all  Albanians.  He  then  de- 
clared, that  his  defign  was  ^  to  attack  the  Ma- 
homedantown  of  Argirocaftro,{ituated  twelve 
leagues  diftant  from  Yanina,  which  would 
not  be  governed  by  a  perfbn  he  fent  for  that 
purpofe,  nor  any  wife  filbmit  to  him.  With 
this  excufe  he  wrote  to  Captain  *  Bogia  and 
Captain  Giavella,  two  of  the  moft  confider- 
able  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Greek  inhabitants  of 
the  mountain  of  SuUi,  prayiifg  them  to  meet 
him  with  all  their  foldiers  oi"  companions,  to 
affift  in  his  expedition.  His  letter  was  in 
modern  Greek,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy,  which  I  infert,  that  the  learned  reader 
may  fee  how  much,  or  how  little,  it  differs 
from  the  ancient. 

4>tXetf48  KairiTfty  Mirp^ift  ^  Ko^titav  T^aSfAA«^  lyii 
i  *AAv  Tliraffiaf  coif  X,°^i(^ru,  ^   cif   f lAca  r«   fACirix^ 

*  The  Greeks  call  their  chiefs  captains. 

Bb3  ^ 
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iJOu;  ova  h.uSirs  rnv  ygKfuif  fJiSy  yi  fxet^c^irt  i\et(r»^  rot 
^o^AAiXot^fpc  xj  pi  cAOm  yoc  (jlI  lifin  ih»yi  vctywy  ya  uo-^ 

^X^  ;^«f«y  dzjo  Xoyuffot^f  9^  lAsyta  vi  etii  r%¥  ^ lAiay 
c»g  y^  my  dy^irnv  iiri  c;^^rs  i^i  Apys  jtA^*  ^  AyffO'tff 
S'sAb  i^A^f  ivtrXog  air*  o(roy  ilita  z\q  TSf  Af%»yirug  ShOL  t\ 
7^  9]  7ffOt}J\,iXK0ioi^aq  ^ii^tfi  vui  ty»i  woWei  [Aty^Xorifin 
Miro  my  tSixny  rag.  Xoiiroy  iycii  ily  laiyui  y»  zroXtfA'^a'a 
zrgiy  y»  Ix^irt  l(rug,  x^  cag  xagng^  oWiyooa  yi  ixitXBf 
raSrx  xp  (rag  ^oci^irZf 

VERBAL    TRANSLATION, 

**  A/y  friends^  Captain  Bogia  and  Captain  Gia* 
vella^  U  Ali  Pajha^  falute  you^  and  kifs  your  eyes^ 
becaufe  I  we'll  know  your  courage  and  heroic  minds^ 
Jt  appears  to  me  that  I  have  great  need  of  youy  there- 
fore  I  entreat  you  immediately ^  when  you  receive  my 
letter y  to  ajfemble  all  your  heroes^  and  iome  to  meet 
pie^  that  I  may  go  to  fight  my  enemies.  This  is  the 
hour  and  the  time  that  I  have  need  of  you.  I  expeS  tq 
fee  your  friendftiip^  and  the  love  which  you  have  for 
me.  Your  pay  fhcill  be  double  that  which  I  give  to 
the  Albanians^  becaufe  I  know  that  .your  cpurage  is 
^eater  than  theirs ;  therefore  I  will  not  go  to  fight 
before  you  cpmcy  and  I  expe£i  that  you  will  come  foon. 
This  only^  and  I  falute  you^ 

J  was  prefent  when  the  paflia*s  Greek  fe- 
pretary  wrote  this  letter,  and  I  topi?  a  copy  of 

it, 
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ky  it  not  appearing  to  him  or  to  me  as  a 
matter  of  fecrecy. 

Ali  Paflia  is  an  Albanian  of  Tepe-dellen  ; 
he  is  a  fon  of  Veli  Palha,  who  governed  a 
part  of  Albania ;  though  a  Mahomedan^  he 
underAands  very  little  Turkifli,  and  (peaks 
only  Greek  and  the  Albanian  language^ 
which  is  a  mixture  of  Slavonian ,  Turkilh, 
Greek,  and  a  few  old  French  words,  but  per- 
feftly  unintelligible  to  thofe  who  underftand 
all  thofe  languages. 

On  receiving  this  flattering  letter,  the 
chiefs  held  a  council  with  their  men.  Cap- 
tain Bogia,  and  the  majority  of  the  fbldiers, 
thought  the  paiha's  propofal  was  only  a  ftra- 
tagem  to  get  them  into  his  power,  and  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  their  mountain.  .  Captain 
Bogia,  in  confequcnce,  wrote  to  the  paflia, 
that  he  received  his  letter  with  great  refpedl 
andfiibmiffion,  and  was  himfelf  ready  to  obey 
his  orders ;  but  as  he  could  not  perfuade  his 
people  to  follow  him,  it  was  unneceflary  foi 
him  to  go  alone.  Captain  Giavella,  eithei 
through  avarice  or  ambition,  was  induced  to 
comply  with  the  paflia's  requeft,  and  went  to 
his  army,  though  only  with  feventy  men.  He 
was  received  with  great  marks  of  friend^ 
fliip.  The  paflia  and  his  army  marched  four 
leagues  on  the  road  towards  Argirocafliro, 
and  encamped ;    but  he  fent  an  advancec^ 

B  b  4  poft, 
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poft,  confifting  of  400  men,  under  a  bulub* 
bafhee,  as  far  as  the  town,  and  the  people 
making  a  ibrtie,  a  Ikirmifh  enilied.  Gia« 
velii  and  his  men  were  now  perfefily  con* 
vineed  of  the  pafha's  defign,  and  laid  dide  all 
iiifpicion  j  but  fix  days  afterwards  they  were 
all  feized  unawaies,  as  they  were  difperfed  in 
the  Turkifh  camp,  and  put  in  heavy  irons, 
except  three,  who,  getting  their  arms,  de-- 
fended  themfelves  till  they  were  flain.  The 
men  were  fent  to  Yanina,  and  imprifbned 
in  the  fmall  ifland  which  is  in  the  Acherufian 
Lake,  on  the  banks  of  which  Yanina  ftands ; 
but  Giavclli  was  kept  in  the  camp.  The 
pafha  immediately  turned  his  march  towards 
Sulli,  and  arrived  before  the  mountain  the 
Xiext  day.  The  Suliotes,  who  are  always  on 
their  guard,  had  notice  of  the  paiha's  ap- 
proach, and  of  the  fate  of  their  countrymen, 
fix  hours  before  he  arrived.  They  aflembled, 
and  gave  the  command  in  chief  to  Captain 
Bogia,  whofe  abilities  they  knew* 

The  mountain  of  Sulli,  or  Caco-fulli,  fb 
called  on  account  of  the  ill  the  Turks  have 
experienced  from  them,  is  fituated  eight 
leagues  from  Santa-maura  (or  Leucas)  in  the 
Ionian  Sea,  having  Prevafa  (Nicopolis)  to 
the  fouth-weft,  diftant  ten  leagues ;  Yanina 
to  the ^eaft,  twelve  leagues;  and  fouth^caft, 
Arta,  diftant  eight  leagues. 

To 
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To  the  fouth,  this  mountain  joins  the  Chi- 
ma^a  mountains,  which  are  inhabited  alio 
by  independent  Greek  Chriftians,  allies  of  ^ 
the  Suliotes*  On  the  eaft,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  is  a  fine  plain  of  about  fix  * 
fquare  leagues,  which  is  very  fertile ;  in  it 
they  have  built  four  villages,  for  the  purpofe 
of  cultivating  the  land;  but  in  time  of  danger 
the  inhabitants  fly  to  the  mountain.  There 
being  no  water  in  the  plain,  they  have  funk 
cifterns  or  refervoirs  to  coUeft  the  rain. 

The  mountain  is  ^  natural  ftrong  fortre(s. 
Three  fides  are  perpendicular  precipices  to  the 
bottom.  The  top  of  the  mountain  they  call 
Tripa,  which  fignifies  a  cavity.  There  is  only 
one  narrow  fteep  paflage  to  afcend  to  it,  and  it 
is  defended  by  three  towers,  nearly  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  iituated  on  eminences, 
where  the  road  is  moft  difficult.  The  afcent 
is  about  three  miles  long.  In  the  firft  mile 
there  is  a  village  called  Kapha,  which  fignifies 
top  or  fummit. 

On  the  fide  towards  Chimaera  there  is  a 
fmall  brook,  formed  by  the  melting  of  the 
fnow  of  thofe  mountains,  from  which,  in  cafe 
of  need,  the  inhabitants  of  SuUi  get  water,  by 
Jetting  down  fponges,  as  the  fides  are  not  even 
enough  to  let  down  any  kind  of  bucket  or 
other  vefTel ;  and  this  water  cannot  be  cut  ofF 
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by  the  Turks,  as  it  is  defended  by  the  heights 
of  the  mountains* 

Captain  Bogia  ordered  corn  to  be  carried 
from  the  villages  to  the  Tripa,  for  fix  months 
provifions,  as  it  is  always  kept  in  readine^  to 
be  tranlported ;  then  the  four  villages  were 
evacuated ;  half  of  the  inhabitants  went  to 
Kapha,  and  the  others*  to  Tripa,  their  laft 
afylum,  which  will  contain  ten  thoufand  men ; 
then,  having  more  time,  he  threw  into  the 
cifterns  hogs  and  lime,  and  other  naftinefs,  to 
prevent  the  Turks  ufing  the  waten 

The  pafhas  encamped  in  the  villages,  and 
fiirrounded  the  mountain  at  a  diAance,  to  pre- 
vent their  receiving  afliftance  of  troops  from 
the  Chimaeriotes,  or  ammunition  from  St. 
Mara  or  Prevafa,  whence  they  are  always 
fupplied.  The  main  body  of  the  Turkiih 
army  in  the  villages  was  commanded  in  per- 
fon  by  the  paflia ;  the  corps  towards  Chi- 
maera  by  his  fon  Mokhtar,  pafha  of  Arta 
(of  two  tails)  and  Captain  Prognio,  who  was 
a  chief  of  the  Paramathian  Albanefe ;  the  fide 
towards  Prevafa,  was  commanded  by  Mamed 
Bey  and  Ofinan  Bey  his  brother ;  that  on  the 
fide  of  Arta,  by  Soliman  Ciapar,  another 
chief  of  the  fame  Albanian  town  of  Para- 
mathia,  a  man  of  eighty-five  years  of  age,  tall, 
and  of  a  fine  gigantic  ftature,  having  no  ap- 
pearance of  age  but  the  fnowy  whiteneis  of 

his 
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his  beard ;  he  had  with  him  eleven  fons  from 
thirty  to  fixty  years  of  age,  all  tall  and  ftrong 
like  their  father :  their  bodily  ftrength  and 
perfonal  courage  caufed  them  to  be  looked 
on  as  heroes,  and  gave  them  a  remarkable 
^periority  among  their  countrymen:  they 
went  together,  that  if  one  fell  the  others 
might  revenge  his  death ;  for  among  thefe 
people  it  is  ^the  cuftom,  that  relations  go  to 
the  war  together  to  revenge  each  other's 
death.  Thofe  who  have  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  relations  are  the  moft  powerful  fa- 
milies, and  the  fathers  of  the  principal  fa- 
jnilies  are  their  chiefs. 

J  will  fpeak  a  little  on  the  flibjeft  of  thofc 
Paramathian  Albanefe.  Their  town  is  fitu- 
ated  twelve  leagues  diftant  from  Yanina; 
they  poflels  a  territory  of  twelve  leagues  in 
circumference,  and  can  bring  into  the  field 
20,000  men,  Their  country  is  (6  moun- 
tainous and  inacceflible,  that  they  have  never 
been  conquered  by  the  Turks.  How  they  be- 
came Mahomedans  they. do  not  know  them- 
ielves  exaflly  ;  fbme  of  them  fay,  that  when 
the  Turks  firft  invaded  thefe  countries',  they 
made  peace,  on  condition  of  becoming  Ma- 
homedans, and  procuring  their  independence. 
They  Ipeak  Greek,  and  know  no  other  lan- 
guage ;  they  look  on  the  Turks  and  other 
Albanians  as  effeminate,  and  hold  them  in . 

the 
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the  utmoft  contempt     They  have  no  regular 
government ;    each    family   or    relationfliip 
(clan)  adminifters  juftice  among  themfelves. 
The  largeft  clans  have  the  moft  influence  in 
the  country  in  all  public  or  general  matters* 
They  are  careful  not  to  kill  people  of  another 
kindred,  as  the  relations  revenge  his  deaths 
and  when  once  bloodfhed  is  thus  begun,  it 
goes  on  till  one  of  the  clans  is  extin6l.     They 
always  carry  their  guns  with  them,  when* 
ever  they  go  out  of  their  houfes,  and  never 
quit   them ;    even   at    home   they   are   not 
without  their  piftols  in  their  girdles ;  at  night 
they  put  them  under  their  pillows,  and  lay 
their  gun  by  them  befide.     The  lamfe    pre- 
cautions are  obferved  in  all  thefe  parts,   ex* 
cept  the  town  of  Yanina.  There  are  amongfl: 
the   Paramathians,  however,  a  confiderable 
number  6f  Greek  Chriftians,  who  live  all  in 
the  fame  manner.    Thofe  who  are  Mahome- 
dans  know  little  of  their  religion,  or   pay 
little  regard  to  it ;  their  women  are  not  veiled ; 
they   drink  wine,  and  intermarry  with  the 
Chriftians.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they  will 
not^eat  pork ;  but  if  the  hufband  and  wife  are 
of  different  religions,  they  make  no  fcruple  of 
boiling  in  the  fame  pot  a  piece  of  pork  and 
a  piece  of  mutton. 

All  ftrangers,  Turks,  Europeans,  Greeks, 

or  others,  who  happen  to  pafs  on  their  terri- 

5  tory. 
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tory,  or  are  caught  by  tKem,  are  carried  to 
their  public  market^  and  there  fold* 

Being  one  day  at  Yanina,  at  the  Greek 
archbifliop's  houfe,  I  law  a  Piedmontefe 
prieft,  who,  travelling  in  thefe  parts,  had 
been  fci^cd  by  the  Paramathcans,  and  fold  ; 
his  flory,  as  related  to  me  by  the  prelate,  is 
as  follows :  Soliman  Giapar  being  at  his 
houfe  one  day  on  a  viiit,  told  him,,  that  he 
had  bought  a  Frank  for  four  piaftres,  but 
that  he  was  good  for  nothing,  and  though  he 
beat  him  daily,  he  could  not  make  him  do  (b 
much  work  as  his  bread  was  worth ;  he  would 
therefore,  he  faid,  when  he  got  home,  kill 
him  as  a  ufelefs  beaft.  The  archbiihop  of- 
fered to  buy  him  for  the  four  piaftres  he  had 
coft,  and  to  pay  the  money  immediately,  if 
Ciapar  would  give  fccuritj'  (for  here  no  one 
trufts  another).  The  bargain  being  fettled, 
the  Frank  was  fent :  he  proved  to  be  a  man 
of  learning,  and  the  arclibifliop  eftabliihed 
a  ichool  under  his  diredion  at  Yanina,  for 
Greek  children.  When  I  was  there,  he 
gained  fifty  and  fixty  piaftres  a  month,  and 
was  fb  pleafed  with  his  iituation  and  the 
kindnefs  of  the  archbiiQiop,  that  he  had  re- 
fclved  to  remain  in  that  country,  and  marry. 

A  ftranger  might  travel  into  thefe  moun- 
tains, and  would  be  treated  hofpitably  by  the 
iuhabitaats,  if,  while  he  was  in  a   neigh- 

bourinff 
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bouring  countiy,  he  put  himlelf  raider  thd 
proteftion  of  a  Paramathian,  who  would  give 
fecurity  for  his  being  brought  back  fafe. 

But  to  return  to  the  paflia's  expedition^ 
The  fecond  day  after  the  army  had  encamped 
in  the  plains  of  SuUi,  the  paftia  caufed  Cap- 
tain Giavella  to  be  brought  before  him,  and 
told  him,  that  if  he  would  inform  him  how 
he  could  get  poffeffion  of  the  mountain,  he 
would  not  only  ipare  his  life,  but  make  him 
beluk-bafhee  of  the  province.  Giavelli^  an- 
fwered,  that  if  Jie  would  fet  him  at  liberty,  he 
would  go  to  the  mountain,  and  engage  his 
party,  and  at  leaft  half  the  inhabitants,  to 
iubmit.to  him,  and  take  up  arms  againift 
Bogia ;  that  by  thefe  means  he  could  intro- 
duce the  pafha's  troops  into  the  Tripa,  when 
the  other  party  would  alfo  be  glad  to  make 
their  peace  without  fighting.  The  pafha 
aiked  him  what  fecurity  he  would  give  for 
his  performing  his  promifes.  Giavella  an- 
fwered,  he  would  give  him  as  an  hoftag«  his 
only  fbn,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
was  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  life,  that  if 
he  deceived  him  he  might  put  his  Ion  to 
death.  Giavella  accordingly  called  his  ion 
down  from  the  mountain ;  but  as  foon  as  he- 
got  to  the  mountain  himlelf,  he  wrote  to  the 
pafha  as  follows : 
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"  AH  Pa/kdy  I  am  glad  I  have  deceived  a  traitor ; 
/  am  here  to  defend,  my  country  againft  a  thief.  My 
fon  will  be  put  to  deathy  but  I  will  defperately  revenge 
him  before  I  fall  myfelf  Some  men^  Hh  you  Turks^ 
will  fay  I  am  a  cruel  father  to  facrifice  my  fon 
for  my  ownfafety.  I  anfwer^  if  you  take  the  moun-' 
tain^  my  fon  would  have  been  killed ^  with  all  the  reft  of 
my  family  and  my  countrymen ;  then  I  could  not  have 
revenged  his  death.  If  we  are  viSlorious,  I  may  have 
other  children,  my  wife  is  young.  If  ^  fon,  young  as 
he  is,  is  not  willing  to  be  faerificed  for  his  country,  he 
is  not  ivorthy  to  live,  or  to  be  owned  by  me  as  my  fon* 
Advance,  traitor,  I  am  impatient  to  be  revenged.  I 
am  your  fworn  enemy.  Captain  Giavella.^^ 

The  Greek  original  was : 

iu  ¥»  ftotfiylttiO'u  T19V  votr^tix  [Mi  ivxyriop  a;  iv»y  xXtnlnUm 
i  yo(  [AH  5iXif  «Te9«»eft  lycu  i[Aug  uwlXinr^g  .d'fXo)  ro» 
txiiKttvu  v^iv  vx  aTo9«y«.  xavioi  Ts^xci  xad»(  icivtt 
iiXHjf  HTHif  in  n[jL»i  ct^irX»}(¥og  votrtfa^  /casto  voc  d^- 
/F^acu,  riy  t/0¥  [ah  fict  roy  diKoy  (ah  7iirfO[AQy  ATroxfiyojAettf 
Zn  ay  €0*u  vageif  ro  fisyiy  d'cXfi;  cxorocni  roy  yoy  [ah 
fH  TO  f«riAi9roy  rn;  fa[Ai\H»q  [ah  9^  rnq  avyirxtfiore^  [ah, 
rerif  hy  ^x  /(Air«^f<r«  yet  iKiixncu  roy  ^ayccroy  th  a[A'n* 
my  yixniru[Aiy  ^cAii  ixju  dxxci  Vifia  n  ytytxa  [ax  r^yai  yt». 
i»y  i  yo;  jMv  yiof  x«9mc  ny»i  isy  [Aiyn  fu;^a|iiri)jCAi»«(  y» 
d'uo'ifltpi  iw  T^y  vmrfiia  ntp  avroq  tty  ?»«i  ot^ioi  y» 
^ntnn  ^  y»  lyvw^i^frai  oi;  yoc  [ah,  vgoj^ofn^'i  dfrifi  tiiAOn 
•vuirefACvof  ya  ix^ixiiOw. 

Eyi  i  o[Aov[Atyoq  iX^i^^  ^^9 

The 
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The  paiha  did  not  think  proper  in  his 
rage  to  put  the  hoftage  immediately  to  death, 
but  fent'him  to  Yanina,  to  his  fbn  Velim- 
bey,  who  governed  in  his  abfence.  I  was 
pfeicht  when  the  boy  was  brought  before 
him :  he  anfwered  the  queftion  put  to  him 
with  a  courage  and  audacioufnefs  that  afto- 
nijhed  every  one.  Velim-bey  told:  hini,  he 
only  waited  the  pafha's  orders*  to  roaft  him 
alive.  I  don't  fear  you,  the  hoy  ^nfw^bred ; 
my  father  will  do  the  lame  to  yoilr  father  or 
your  brother  if  he  takes  them.  He  was  put 
in  a  dark  prifon,  and  fed  on  bread  and 
water. 

The  pafha  attacked  the  village  of  Kapha, 
and  was  repuMed  three  different  times  with 
great  lofs,  but  Captain  Bogia  conlidering  the 
di(parity  of  numbers,  as  the  Suliotes  had  only 
900  men  in  the  Tripa,  refolved  to  abandon 
this  poft,  which  the  Albanefe  took  pofleflion 
of  the  next  time  they  attacked  it,  though  with 
confiderable  lofs,  the  Seliotes  firing  at  them 
from  among  the  rocks  in  fafety. 
.  The  pa(ha*s  troops,  fufFering  very  much 
through  want  of  water,  which  was  brought  to 
them  fix  leagues  on  horfes,  as  all  thofe  who 
attempted  to  fetch  water  from  the  brook  un- 
der the  SuUi  mountain  were  killed  by  ftones 
the  women  rolled  down  on  them,  or  (hot  by 
the  men^  began  to  mutiny  ;  the  pafha  there* 

fore 
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fore  'determined  to  ftorm  the  Tripa  the  next 
day,  and  having  aflembled  the  principal  of- 
ficerSy  and  <:hofen  800  Albanians,  he  expofed 
all  his  treaiure  in  his  tent,  which  confifted 
of  Venetian  ducats,  and  told  them,  it  (hould 
all  be  diftributed  among  them  if  they  took 
Tripa ;  and  that,  befides,  they  fhould  have  all 
the  immenfe  riches  which  it  was  known  were 
there.  The  next  day  the  800  Albanians^ 
having  at  their  head  Mehmetemli>er,  and  in 
the  maiit  body  two  fons  of  Soliman  Chapar^ 
and  in  the  rear  Captain  Brogno,  marched  to 
the  affault,  and  drawing  their  fabres,  declared 
they  would  not  fheathe  them  till  they  were 
vidorious. 

Captain  Bogia  left  400  ncien  to  garrifbn 
Tripa,  and  fent  four  hundred  to  lie  in  am« 
buicade  in  th&  foreft  on  each  iide  of  the  ro^d^ 
with  orders  not  to  attack  till  the  fignal  agreed 
on  was  made  from  the  fecond  tower,  in  which 
he  fhut  himielf  up  with  iixty  men,  and  from 
whence,  by  means  of  iignals,  he  commanded 
the  movements.  Giavella  went  with  the 
troops  into  the  forefl  like  a  common  ibldier, 
the  better  to  take  his  meditated  revenge. 
The  ambufcade  was  commanded  by  Deme* 
trius,  Bogia*s  fon. 

The  head  of  the  Albanian  column  ad- 
vanced without  moleftation  as  far  as  the  fc« 
cond  towcTi  which  they  furfounded^  and  fum« 

C  c  j&oncd 
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aioned  Bogia  to  ibrrender.  He  replied^  h6 
could  uot  tnift  himfelf  to  them^  but  would 
lubmit  to  Captain  Brogno  when  he  arrived  ; 
they  therefore  marched  further  up  toward3 
Tripa,  leaving  him,  as  they  though t^ a  prifoner. 
The  pafha's  army,  feeing  the  Albaneie  had 
advanced  without  redftance  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  fearing  to  be  deprived  of  a 
ihare  of  the  plunder  of  Tripa,left  their  tents^ 
and  ran  up  the  mountain  with  ihouts  of  vic- 
tory. When  Bogia  faw  that  the  enemy,  ia 
number  about  4/)oo,  had  advanced  to  the 
ttiird  tower,  which  was  near  the  Tripa,  he 
rang  a  bell,  the  fignal  for  a  general  attack^ 
which  was  a  general  flaughter ;  the  ambufcade 
prevented  any  returning.  They  were  rn  every 
part  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  Suliotes^  who 
were  covered  by  the  rocks  or  the  trees,  and 
&otxi  the  iecond  tower  Bogia  made  great 
havoc.  The  women  from  the  heights  rolled 
down  great  ftones,  which  for  that  purpofe  are 
always  piled  up.  The  enemy  defended  them«* 
felves,  when  the  Suliotes  came  out  to  meet 
them,  with  great  obflinacy ;  they  were,  how* 
ever,  all  killed,  except  1 40,  who  furrendered 
thetftfUv^  pri&ners.  Ammig  them  was  a  ion* 
of  Soliman  Chappa,  and  many  ofiicers.  The 
Sulioti»  had  fifty^ieven  killed  and  twenty- 
feven  wouhded.  Giavella  was  among  the  flain* 
After  fliooting  ^om  the  ambuica^e  a .  great 
-     •  •      .  -  -  number 
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humber  of  the  enemy,  he  falUed  out  with 
fome  of  his  friends^  to  avenge  the  fuppofe^ 
death  of  his  fon,  and  to  fight  till  all  the 
enemy  were  filled,  or  he  himfelf  fell.  After 
faking  i  great  havoc  among  the  enemy^ 
into  the  thickeft  of  whofe  ranks  he  h^  raa 
forward  with  delperate  valour^  he  fell,qovered 
with  wounds,  and  furrounded  by  heaps  of 
llain. 

The  bodies  being  thrown  down  froip  the 
)"ocks  ii\to  the  Turkifli  camp,  ftruck  the  rer 
knainder  of  the  army  with  fuch  a  panic 
that  they  fled  with  great  precipitation  to* 
Vard^  Yanina,  and^  abandoned  the  pa^9« 
Bogia  profited  of  their  diforder  to  fend  2 op 
men,  who,  falling  on  the  rear,  cut  off  great 
humbers*  The  paiha  himfelf  efcaped  with 
difficulty,  and  killed  two  horfes  before  hp 
got  back  to  Yanina.  All  the '  baggage,  ?av 
munition, '  arms,  provifions,  and  thf  pai}ia*s 
treafure^  fell  into  the  h^nds  of  the  SuUote$, 
befides  four  large  cannon,  which  they  drew 
up  to  theTripa,  and  which  were  a  great  ac* 
quifition  to  them. 

The  other  corps,  towards  Prevafe,  Art^, 

and  Chimsera,  followed  the  example  of  the 

.main  body,  and   reached  Yanin^  in  great 

hafte.    So  great  indeed  was  their  panic,  th^t 

nooe  of  tj^epi  flopt  till  they  got  within  the 

C  c  z  walls 
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walls  of  the  city,  thinking  they  were  (till  pur- 
sued by  the  Suliotes. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  communication 
being  opened  with  the  Chimaeriotes^  the 
Sulian  army  increafed  in  two  days  fd  much, 
that  they  found  themfclves  ftrong  enough  to 
offer  the  pafha  battle  in  the  open  plains^ 
They  marched  to  an  eftate  of  the  paflia's 
near  Yanina,  and  took  poffeflion  of  it, 
whence  they  fent  him  a  letter,  threatening 
to  take  him  prifoner  in  his  haram.  They 
purfued  the  Paramathians  into  their  country, 
where  they  cut  down  the  trees,  and  drove 
away  vaft  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  fheep 
to  Sulli. 

The  pafha,  apprehenfive  for  the  fafety  of 
His  capita],  fent  a  bifhop  to  propofe  peace 
to  the  Suliotes.  It  was  concluded  ^n  the 
•following  conditions  : 

ifl.  That  the  pafha  cedes  to  the  Suliotes 
all  the  territory  as  far  as  Dervigiana  (fix 
'leagues  from  Yanina)  inclufively. 

2.  That  all  the  Suliotes,  who  were  pri- 
ibners,  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty.  (Then  Gia- 
fella's  fbn  returned  fafe  to  Sulli.) 

3.  The  pafha  fhould  pay  100,000  piaflres 
as  a  ranfbm  for  the  prifbners  the  Suliotes 
had  made. 

With  the  Paramathians  they  concluded  a 

feparate 
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(eparate  peace,  as  tbey  are  not  dependent  on 
the  palha. 

The  oonditions  were^  that  they  fliould  in 
future  be  allies,  and  that  they  (hould  on  all 
occafions  fuccour  the  Suliotes,  both  with 
men,  arms,  s^id  provifions,  when  they  were 
at  war. 

Returned  home  to  their  mountain,  the 
Suliotes  divided  tjie  booty,  and  the  100,000 
piaftres,  into  five  parts :  one  was  declined 
to  the  repair  of  churches,  which  the  Turks 
had  damaeed^  and  to  build  a  new  one  on 
the  Tripa,  .dedicated  to  the  holy  virgin ; 
the  fecond  part  was  put  into  the  public 
box  for  the  (ervice  of  the  community  ;  the 
third  was  equally  divided  among  all  the 
inhabitants,  without  diftin£lion  of  rank  or 
age ;  the  two  other  parts  were  diftributed 
to  the  families  of  thofe  who  had  loft  men  in 
battle. 

This  peace  was  fbon  broken  by  the  palha^ 
who  was  twice  afterwards  defeated,  and  iht 
Suliotes  gained  ftill  greater  honour. 

The  writer  of  this  journal  further  fays, 
that  in  this  country  there  are  ten  Greeks  to 
one  Turk;  that  the  Sulian  army  always 
coniifts  of  about  20,000  men,  including  their 
neareft  neighbours .  on  the  Chimsera  moun« 
tains.  He  points  out  how  eafy  it  would 
have  been  for  them  to  have  put  in  effed 

C  c  3  what 
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what  their  chiefs  had  concerted  with  tho 
Ruffians.  But  I  avoid  entering  into  partis 
cularsi  as  I  might  give  information  to  thofQ 
i^ho  would  make  a  bad  ufe  of  it. 

It  was  afterwards  difcovered,  that  tho 
French  conful,  Mr.  de  la  Salas,  had  advifed 
the  pafha  to  get  poffeffion  of  SuUi  and  Chi-* 
inaera,  as  theh  he  wbiild  have  nothing  to 
fear  fron;i  the  porte,  if  he  threw  off  all  obe-^ 
dience  j  and  that  the  French  could  then 
fopply  him  with  artillery  and  ammunition, 
&c.  Mr.  de  la  Sala  was  one  day  (hot  dead 
in  the  ftreet  at  Prevafa  by  a  captain  of 
Lambro's  fleet 
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TChe  Turki/k  Empire  conjidered^  "with  regard  to 

its  Foreign  Relations. 

THE  preceding  pages  have  fhown  the 
internal  (ituation  of  the  Turkifh  em- 
pire; they  have  traced  the  progrefe  of  a  power 
founded  in  violence  and  rapine^  growing  up 
in  tyranny  and  injuftice,  and  ultimately  verg- 
ing to  corruption  and  decay.  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  expoie  the  defefts  of  internal  con- 
ftitution  and  adminiAration ;  to  the  politician 
it  muft  be  matter  of  ferious  enquiry  to  learn 
what  are  the  foreign  relations  to  which  thefc 
domeftic  arrangements  give  birth ;  what  rank 
in  the  fcalc  of  political  importance  fuch  an 
empire  has  obtained ;  and  how  its  exigence 
has  affe^led^  and  its  approaching  annihilation 
will  affcft  the  inter  efts  of  other  ftates.'  This 
view  of  the  fubje6l  muft,  however,  be  taken 
with  great  caution. 

In  the  fyilem  of  Europe,  great  and  im- 
portant changes  have  taken  place,  and  the 
balance  of  power,  once  a  fubjedt  of  fo  much 
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contention  and  jealoufy,  has  received,  and 
is  daily  receiving,  fuch  ihocks  as  feem  to 
threaten  its  total  iubverfion. 

In  tlic  midft  of  this  chaos  we  may  ftill, 
however,  perceive  the  outlines  of  two  grand 
combinations  of  interefts  dividing  Europe 
by  their  mutual  oppofition.  At  the  head  of 
thefe  confederacies  may  be  placed  the  two 
ancient  rivals  in  opulence  and  glory,  Great-^ 
Britain  and  France;  and  however  we  may 
be  inclined,  with  philofophers,  to  lament  that 
there  exift  irreconcileable  interefts,  or  poli- 
tical prejudices,  which  fbw  eternal  difcord 
between  nations,  on  account  of  their  vicinity 
and  power,  it  muft  be  reludlantly  acknow- 
ledged, that  fuch  interefts  and  fuch  prejudices 
not  only  do  exift,  but  are  likely  to  become 
ftill  ftronger  on  the  part  of  the  French  re- 
publicans, who,  while  they  preach  univerfal 
liberty,  fraternity,  and  toleration  to  all  man- 
kind, aft  with  a  fpirit  of  inveterat?  hatredt 
defpotifm,  and  infufFerance,  which  the  nar-t 
roweft  prejudices,  and  the  deepeft  depravity 
of  human  nature  could  only  produce. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  thefe  two  powers,^ 
as  well  as  jnoft  of  thofe  that  rank  in  the  firft 
clafs,  have  nearly  the  fame  relationfliip  of 
interefts  as  heretofore  j  but  the  inferior  ftatesi 
are  moftly  thrown  from  their  balance,  many 
of  them  either  totally  or  partially  annihU 

lated. 
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lated,  a(id  feveral  induced  to  form  alliances 
diametrically  oppofite  to  their  former  prin- 
ciples of  policy. 

In  order  to  explain  the  connection  of 
Turkifh  politics  with  the  general  fyftem  of 
S^uropcy  it  will  be  neceflary  to  take  into 
confideration  the  particular  interefts  of  the 
different  powers^  and  to  (how  their  delation 
to  the  prefent  or  any  future  flate  of  that 
empire.  Previoufly  to  this,  however,  a  ge- 
neral iketch  of  the  prefent  fituation  of  things 
may  tend  to  elucidate  pur  further  difquifi- 
tions. 

The  attachment  of  France  to  Turkey  is 
rationally  founded  on  the  great  commercial 
advantages  which  (he  enjoys  from  that  na-  ' 
tion ;  on  the  u(e  (he  makes  of  the  porte  to 
form  a  diverfion  in  her  favour,  whenever  the 
(ituation  of  her  affairs  on  the  continent  requires 
it ;  and  on  her  particular  jealaufy  of  Ruflia^ 
which,  by  obtaining  pofTeflRon  of  the  paflagc 
from  the  Black  Sea,  might  fend  a  naval  force 
into  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  evident  dimi- 
nution  of  the  French  power  and  commerce. 
The  local  (ituation  of  the  po(re(rions  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  has  ever  made  it  an  objed 
of  jeaIou(y  to  France ;  (he  has,  therefore^ 
laboured  to  cru(h,  or  at  leaft  to  curb  that 
power,  and  (inds  an  additional  bond  of  friend* 
ihip  with  the  Turks  in  their  hoftility  to  the 

emperon 
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emperor.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  this  fiib* 
je6l  by  the  papers  printed  at  Paris  fince  the 
revolution,  entitled  Politique  de  tofis  les  Ca^ 
binets  de  l" 'Europe  pendant  les.  Regnes  de  Louis 
Xt^*  ei  XVI.  It  there  plainly  appears  (did 
we  want  proofs  to  convince  us)  that  France 
confiders  Spain,  Pruflia,  and  Turkey,  as  its 
beft  and  moft  natural  allies ;  and  that  when- 
ever it  was  connefted  in  bonds  of  amity  with 
Auftria,  it  never  confidercd  that  alliance 
otherwife  than  as  a  temporary  convenience, 
and  fecretly  entertained  fentiments  hoftile 
to  the  profperity  of  that  houfe ;  that  it  re«» 
garded  the  prefervation  of  the  Turks  as  a 
matter  infipitely  more  important  to  her  than 
Poland  or  3weden ;  that  its  jealoufy  and 
hatred  to  Ruflia,  even  when  k  courted  her 
friendfliip,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce w^ith  her,  could  only  be  equalled  by 
its  hatred  and  its  jealoufy  of  Great  Britain^ 
We  have  na  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  re-?* 
public  thinks  difFerentlv. 

France  then  being  by  fyftem  the  avowed 
or  fecret  enemy  of  the  two  imberial  courts,  it 
is  to  her  that  the  powers  whicp  have  to  dread 
either  of  thofe  courts  will  naturally  looH  for 
iupport* 

Pruflia,  whofe  views  of  aggrandizement 
depend  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  ruin  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria;   and  Sweden  and  Den- 

markji 
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mark,  who  both  look  with  envy  pr  appre^* 
henfion  on  the  ftill  growing  power  of  th^ 
Ruffian  empire,  muH  be  induced  by  fucb 
piotives  to  attach  themfelves,  when  they 
dare,  to  France,  and  of  coqfcquence  fauil 
4)e  inclined  to  lupport  the  Ottoman  power. 

It  is  by  other  views  of  policy  that  the  na-* 
tions  in  the  fouth  cf  Europe  are  direfted  in 
forming  their  alliances  with  France.  Moft 
of  the  Italian  ftates,  by  their  comparative 
infignificance,  are  rendered  neccflarily  de* 
pendent,  and  by  their  (ituation  muft  be  led^ 
either  through  fear  or  policy,  to  court  the 
proteftion  of  that  power,  while  Spain^ 
ever  jealous  of  the  Britilh  naval  fliperiority, 
ever  apprehenfive  for  the  fate  of  her  color 
iiies,  fees  in  France  alone  an  ally  fufficicntly 
powerful. to  difpel  her  fears  and  to  defend 
her  interefts. 

The  reafons  alledged  for  the  connexion 
of  different  nations  with  France  will,  ia 
their  converfe,  point  out  the  motives  for  aU 
liance  with  Britain.  Among  the  fecondarjr 
powers  attached  to  us  are  Portugal  and  Na- 
ples; the  one  by  long  commercial  habits,  and 
a  fear  of  its  more  potent  and  dangerous 
neighbour,  Spain ;  the  other,  by  a  like  ap- 
prehenfion  of  the  French  enmity,  fecret  or 
avowed. 

Oa  the  £de  of  Aufbria  we  fee  an  ancient 

ally 
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ally  again  united  to  us  by  a  recent  treaty, 
^d  by  a  fimilarity  of  intereft,  which  muft 
continue  as  long  as  the  fecret  or  avowed 
connexion  fubfifls  between  France,  Pruffia, 
and  Turkey. 

Rufiia,  which  has  rifen  to  its  prefent  im^ 
portance,  even  more  by  the  policy  of  its  mo* 
narchs  than  by  the  greatnefs  of  its  popula- 
tion or  territory,  vaft  as  they  are,  may  in 
fbme  meaiiire  be  confidered  as  Removed,  by 
its  northern  iituation,  fo  far  from  the  fpherc 
of  European  politics,  that  it  may  occafion- 
ally,  and  at  its  option,  either  enter  into  them, 
or  preferve  a  neutrality,  as  beft  fuits  its  pur- 
pofe;  an  advantage  which  no  other  ftate  pof- 
iefles,  and  of  which  the  emprefs  is  perfcftly 
aware,  having  frequently  avoided  taking  part 
in  thofe  very  contefts  which  tended  to  pro- 
mote her  interefts.  Though  Ruflia  has  not 
long  been  raifed  to  the  fituation  fhe  now  oc- 
cupies, her  army  is  the  moft  formidable,  and 
has  many  advantages  over  every  other  mili- 
tary eftablifhment  in  Europe:  befides  a  great 
naval  force  in  the  Baltic,  fhe  has  obtained  a 
complete  fuperiority  over  the  Turkilh  fleet 
in  the  Black  Sea,  both  by  the  number  and 
excellence  of  her  fhips,  and  the  ikill  and 
courage  of  her  failors,  fo  that  fhe  can  open 
to  herfelf  a  paffage  into  the  Mediterranean, 

and  is  now  pofTefTed  of  all  the  means,  fb  long 

and 
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and  (b  pcrfeveringly  purfued  from  the  time 
Peter  the  Firft  took  Afbph  to  this  day,  of 
annihilating  the  monftrous  and  unwieldy  de* 
Ipotifm  of  the  Ottoman  fceptre  in  Europe. 
The  emprefs  has  alfb  conceived  the  vaft  and 
generous  defign  of  delivering  Greece  from  its 
bondage,  and  of  eilabliihing  it  under  a  prince 
of  its  own  religion,  as  a  free  and  indepen* 
dent  nation.  It  was  not  long  ago  the  po- 
licy of  the  Britifh  cabinet  to  counteraft  thefe 
fchemes  of  the  emprels  (with  what  reafbn 
we  will  not^ow  confider)  ;  but  a  conviflion 
of  the  limilarity  of  her  interefts  with  our  own 
now  prevails ;  the  Turkifli  claufe  (in  all  pre- 
ceding treaties)  was  given  up  in  the  treaty 
of  1 795,  and  a  war  between  Ruflia  and  Tur- 
key now  becomes  a  cafiis  foederis  with  Great 
Britain,  and  (he  is  juftly  confidered  as  our 
mod  valuable  and  moil  natural  ally. 

If  this  general  (ketch  of  this  (yftem  of 
Europe  be  juft,  it  will  afford  a  clue  to  the 
motives  which  have  actuated,  and  are  likely 
to  adhiate  the  conduft  of  different  powers  in 
their  individual  relations. 

To  return  to  France. — ^This  nation, 
ever  verfed  in  intrigue  and  fertile  in  politi- 
cians, has  appeared  under  all  circumftances 
to  be  beft  infhxi€led  with  regard  to  the  real 
ftate  of  Turkey,  and  has  (hown  a  conviftion 
of  the  weaknefs  of  its  ally,  at  the  very  time 

when 
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when  it  was  moil  neceflary  to  fupport  it> 
^mportjince*  Thus  it  was^  that  when  th^ 
Count  de  Vergennes  (who  by  a  long  refi4 
dence  at  the  porte  as  ambafiador^  had  ob^ 
f ^ined  a^  thorough  knowledge  oi  the  refourcej 
pf  the  empire)  was  direfiled  by  the  Duke  de 
Choiieul  to  excite  the  Turks  to  war  againft 
Ruffia,  he  ftated  the  moft  forcible  reafong 
for  an  oppc^te  line  of  conduift*  Thefe  rea* 
fons,  which  were  conclufive  with  the  mi* 
jiifter^  were  founded  on  the  real  weakne^  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  falfe  ideas  of 
its  fbength  entertained  by  feveral  courts  ia 
Europe,  which  it  would  have  been  £b  impo* 
litic  in  France  to  have  removed,  by  fuffering 
ihe  Turks  to  engage  in  a  war  deftruftive  of 
their  reputation*  The  fame  Count  de  Ver* 
gennes,  when  he  became  minifter,  inftruiSled 
Monlieur  de  St.  Prieft",  to  ufe  every  argument 
which  might  induce  the  Turks  rather  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  Ruilia  than  to  en* 
gage  in  a  war. 

The  arraugement  of  the  difputc  with  RuC^ 
fia  in  1778  was  attended  with  fome  fingulai' 
circumftances.  The  Turks  had,  contrary  to 
the  tre^ity  of  Kainargi,  appoined  a  new  khaa 
of  the  Crim,  and  fent  him  with  a  fleet  of 
^hips  of  war,  in  the  latter  eod  of  1 777,  to  the 
|)Qrt  now  called  Sebaflopolis,  to  iiipport  the 
T^Lt^rs^  whom  they  had  before  excited  to 
2  rebel 
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rebel  againft  their  lawful  khan,  Shabeen* 
Guerrai-  On  tbefe  grounds  a  war  had  nearly 
broken  out,  when  the  porte,  after  holding  a 
fecret  divan,  fuddenly  refolved  on  peace,  and 
notified  their  determination  to  Mr.  Stachief^ 
the  Ruffian  envoy.  He  applied  to  the  Eng-^ 
lifh  ^inbafTador,  Sir  Robert  Ainflie,  to  aflift 
at  the  conference  to  be  held,  and  a^  as 
mediator  at  the  figoing  of  the  accommoda- 
tion. Sir  Robert,  however  (doubtleft  for 
good  realbns)  refu(ed,  and  Monfieur  de  St. 
Prieft  was  fent  for,  who  readily  accepted 
the  oHice,  and  France  appeared,  on  no 
other  grbund  than  the  refufal  of  our  ambaf-* 
iador,  as  mediatrix.  From  this  time  Mon-* 
fieur  Stachief  was  fo  much  governed  by  th? 
French  ambaflador,  that  his  court  thought  it 
neceflary  to  recal  liim,  as  the  emprefs  by 
his  conduft  plainly  perceived  the  tendency 
of  the  French  councils  to  fupport  Turkey. 

In  1 783,  when  Ruffia  found  it  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  her  own  fafety,  and  the  tran-) 
quilUty  of  her  fubjefts,  who,  were  continually 
cxpofed  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Tatars,  to 
take  pofTeffion  of  the  Crim,  and  annex  it  to 
the  empire,  the  Frenqh  ftill  perliiaded  the 
Turks  to  yield  for  the  tipoe  to  ncceffity,  and 
rather  to  give  up  the  Crim  than  run  the  rilk 
of  loiing  Conftantinople  itfelf. 
.  The  late  emperor  Jofeph  had  formed  with 

the 
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Ac  empfefs  the  plan  of  expelling  the  Turfcd 
from  Europe,  and  had  obtained,  is  be 
thought,  the  acquiefcence  of  France;  but 
that  artful  power  unwilling  to  hazard,  and 
at  that  moment  unable  to  fiipport  an  open 
conteft  in  favour  of  the  Turks,  employed  all 
its  engines  in  fecret  manoeuvres  for  their 
Caufe. 

The  imperial  courts  dilcovered  thele  de- 
figns,  but  not  before  France  had  prevailed  <Ai 
Sweden  to  declare  war  againft  Ruffia,  after 
the  porte  had  imprudently,  and  coiitrary  to 
their  advice,  done  it,  and  had  by  means  of 
M.  de  Choifcul-Gouffier  negociated  a  fub- 
fidy  from  Turkey  to  the  Swedifli  monarch. 
The  part  too  which  they  took,  not  only  in 
acquieicing,  but  in  urging  Great  Britain  and 
Pruflia  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  Ruffia,  and 
lupport  the  king  of  Sweden  in  that  war,  wa$ 
well  known  to  the  two  imperial  courts^ 

Since  that  time  Auftria  and  Ruffia  (other 
eircumflances  having  interveiied)  turned  their 
views  to  ah  alliance  with  his  Britannic  Ma« 
jefty,  and  which  has  flill  been  ftrengthened 
by  the  declaration  or  triple  alliance  figned  in 
September  1795.  Towards  them,  there- 
fore, France  muft  retain  an  hoftile  difpofi* 
tion, while  her  connexions  with  Spain,  Pruf- 
fia,  Sweden,  and  Turkey,  refult  from  mutual 
and  natural  interefts,  as  that  with  other  flates 

does 
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does  from  motives  of  dependence  and  felf- 
prefeiration. 

S*AIN,  notwithftanding  the  extent  of  her 
territories,  and  the  immenfity  of  her  re- 
fburtes  if  well  managed,  leems  to  have  been 
degraded  almoft  to  the  rank  of  a  fecondary 
power.  Her  colonial  poffeffions,  the  fburce 
of  her  apparent  fplendor  and  of  her  political 
degeneracy,  have  become  an  objeft  of  fb 
much  appreheniion  to  her,  that,  unable  to 
rely  on  her  own  force  for  their  prefervation, 
fhe  muft  court  the  alliance  of  a  more  pow- 
erful neighbour.  Of  the  two  chief  naval 
powers,  Britain  excites  the  greater  jealoufy, 
as  pretending  to  the  command  of  the  fea^ 
and  appearing  ever  intent  on  the  extenfiou 
of  her  commerce  and  foreign  poffeflions. 
This  antipathy  is  heightened,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  refentment  with  which  Spain 
views  on  her  own  coaft  the  Britiih  fortrefe 
of  Gibraltar,  as,  on  the  other,  her  attach- 
ment to  France  has  been  cheiifhed  by  inti- 
macy, and  by  the  mutual  intereft  which 
they  have,  to  keep  the  northern  powers  out 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Of  the  influence  of  political  opinions 
(whether  monarchical  or  republican)  in  cou- 
folidating  the  union  of  the  different  parties, 
I  forbear  at  prefent  to  ipeak,  becaufe  the 
principles  which  are  here  laid  down  as  the 
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baiis  of  foch  union  apply  to  the  countries 
under  whatever  form  of  government  they 
exifl.  So  long  a^  different  nations  retain 
the  fame  relations,  commercial  and  political^ 
which  they  now  bear  to  each  other^  fb  long 
will  the  general  outlines  of  the  lyftem  of 
Europe,  and  its  grand  divisions  of  intereft^ 
remain  nearly  as  they  are  here  reprefented* 
Opinion  may,  in  Ibme  inftances,.  be  a  mo- 
tive more  forcible  than  the  permanent  difi  . 
tin£):ions  of  intereft,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
late  war  between  Spain  and  France  for  the 
re-eftablifl«nent  of  monarchy  j  but  thefe 
aaufest  are  merely  temporary,  and  however 
the  difpute  may  terminate,  recurrence  will 
ever  be  had  to  thofe  principles,  which,  being 
founded  on  local  and  effential  diftinfticms^ 
have  the  greatcft  poffible  degree  of  pern^a* 
nency.  The  French  republic  lave  proved,  - 
that  they  have  the  fame  notions  wit-h  refpe6l 
to  the  alliance  with  Spain  as  the  nionarchy^ 
had  ;  (the  family  compaft  was  framed  en-^ 
tirely  by  intereft ;)  they  look  on  it  as. "  tAt 
*^  moji  ejfential  as  well  as  ilie  mofi  natural 
"  which  France  canforfA.y  Were  monarchy 
to  be  re-eftabli(hed  in  France,  fhould  we 
have  made  an  ally  of  Louis  XVIIL  or  a 
friend  of  one  fingle  cmierant  ? 

Prussia,  which  has  been  led  forward  t^ 

its  prefent  eminence  by  a  train  of  fortunate 

5  ^  events^ 
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events,  muil  choofe  that  ally  which  will  beil 
enable  it,  not  only  to  preferve  its  fituation^ 
but  purfue  its  never-cea&ig  projefls  of  ag* 
grandizement :  it  has,  perhaps,  fometitnes 
to  choofe  between  France  and  Ruflia ;  but  it 
'  cannot  rely  on  the  latter  j  tranfitory  eventi 
may  unite  their  interefts  for  a  moment^  per* 
ibnal  predileftion  of  ^fbvereigns  may  influx 
ence  the  option  for  a  time,  but  no  iblid  alii* 
ance  can  be  formed  :  the  partition  of  Poland 
has  ibwn  the  feeds  of  difeord,  which,  {bme 
day  or  other,  will  ripen.  With  frztice  no 
ivich  circumftanccs  exift  j  it  is  the  countrjr 
which  can  procure  to  Pruffia  more  advao^ 
tages  than  any  other,  and  in  return  teccive 
more  from  it.  From  Ruflia  and  from  Eng«^ 
land  it  has  drawn  occaiknlal  meam  of  ag*" 
jgrandizement)  but  it  has  always,  even  in 
the  moment  of  receiving  their  afliftance, 
looked  on  them  with  a  fufpicious  eye*  Should 
Pruffia  be  ferioufly  allied  with  Ruflia^  Auf* 
tria  muil  be  leagued  with  France ;  and  fhould 
then  a  quarrel  take  place  between  the  two 
former^  Pruflia  might  not  have  it  in  its 
power  to  break  the  Auftrian  alliance,  and 
join  France  in  the  moment  of  diftrefs*  It 
is  not  probable  this  wily  cabinet  will  throw 
itfelf  into  the  hands  of  a  power,  on  which^ 
from  many  circumftanccs,  it  can  never  for 
any  length  of  time  rely»     The  aggrandize* 
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ment  of  Pruflia  muft  be  at  the  expence  of 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  and  the  lyftem  of  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Peteriburgh  never  will  be  to 
ruin  that  houfe. 

Pruffia  will  temporize  with  the  emprefs, 
but  its  prefent  and  future  fyftem  undoubtedly 
will  be  an  alliance  with  France ;  for  if  Ruf- 
fia  at  any  time  be  ill-dilpofed  to  it,  it  has  no 
other  refource  to  rely  on.  The  jealouly  of 
Auftfia,  at  this  moment,  muft  be  excited  to 
the  higheft  degree,  by  the  concurrence  of 
Pruffia  wijh  France  in  endeavouring  to  an* 
nihilate  the  Germanic  confederacy.  This  con- 
duct muft  leave  Pruffia  without  any  other 
fupport  but  the  directory,  and,  however  mat- 
ters terminate,  will  leave  a  deep  rooted  en- 
mity in  every  part  of  Europe,  which  may  ul- 
timately have  fatal  confequences,  and  renew 
a  combination  againft  a  country  which  has 
loft  its  tutelar  genius.  To  preferve  his  do- 
minions from  his  powerful  neighbours  re- 
quired all  the  talents  of  the  great  Frederic, 
and  even  he  with  difficulty  was  able  to  favc 
it  from  deftru6lion.  Such  talents  are  not 
again  to  be  expefted  in  a  ibvereign.  That 
both  France  and  Pruffia  confider  themfelves 
as  tAc  moji  natural  allies  is  obvious ;  that  they 
confidered  themfelves  lb,  even  while  other  al- 
liances exifted,  is  equally  obvious.  We  need 
only  to  look  to  what  has,  in  the  latter  part  of 

this 
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this  century,  happened  between  France-  and 
Auflria — ^between  Ruilia,  Auftria,  and  Pruf- 
iia-— to  be  convinced  that  natural  alliances  will 
ultimately  prevail  over  temporary  fyftems.  It 
would  be  iuperfluous  to  enter  into  details  {o 
well  known.  If  the  king  of  Pruffia  joined 
Auftria  in  the  prefent  war,  it  was  to  fecurc 
the  friendship  of  the  monarchy,  which  he 
then  thought  would  be  reftored ;  when  he 
ceafed  to  think  that  event  practicable,  he  as 
readily  allied  himfelf  with  the  republic;  his 
objeift  was  the  fame,  an  alliance  with  France. 
Pruffia  by  this  conduft  prolonged  the  mife* 
ries  of  humanity ;  for  ihe  caufed  a  campaign 
to  fail,  which  would  have  ended  them,  and 
turned  a  defenfive  war  in  France  to  an  ofFen- 
five  war  out  of  it,  which  has  nearly  ruined 
Europe.  What  is  the  fruit  fhe  has  reaped  ? 
In  this  one  campaign  fhe  lofl  the  confequence 
which  forty  years  of  fuccefs  had  given  her. 
The  feeds  of  democracy  and  rebellion  are 
fbwn  in  Pruffia ;  mofl  of  the  literati  fpread 
them  broadly,  not  to  fay  a  very  great  portion 
of  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  there  is  not  a 
country  in  Europe  more  ripe  for  revolution. 
The  treafures  which  the  great  Frederic  ^  left 
behind,  and,  what  is  flill  a  much  greater  lofs, 
that  fpirit  in  the  army,  that  emulation  of 
glory,  that  devotednefs  to  their  fovcreign's 
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cw&f  which^  more  than  its  dircipline,  made 
it  {o  fermidable,  have  totally  difappesired. 

Ill  J  79 1 9  the  king  of  Pruflia  had  a  ftanding 
army  of  above  200,000  mea  ready  to  a£k  { 
the  people  fatisfied  with  their  government, 
and  attached  to  their  king ;  the  army  had 
ftill  the  warlike  fpirit  which  the  grestf  Fre* 
deric  had  breathed  into  it,  and  the  treafurei 
he  left  were  not  yet  diffipated  ;  he  had  &p» 
planted  the  emprpfs  in  her  influence  in  Po» 
land^  which  was  become  formidable, 

Sweden  would  fcarcely  be  eftcemed  of 
any  confequence  in  Europe,  did  not  its  local 
iituation  enable  it  to  make  a  diverfion  in  fa« 
vour  of  Turkey,  by  a  war  with  Ruflia;  to 
France  it,  therefore,  has  always  appeared  itt 
the  light  of  an  ufeful  ally,  and  has  ever  been 
affifted  by  her  with  fiibfidies,  and  Supported 
'Jvith  all  her  intereft ;  but,  fincc  its  decline, 
jthe  fervices  it  is  able  to  render  are  thought 
inadequate  to  its  burthen,  and  the  old  con* 
tiedtion  is  fupported,  rather  to  prevent  its 
forming  new  ones,  than  from  the  rcjal  affift^ 
ance  it  can  aSbrd* 

If  Sweden  would  purfue  a  line  of  ftri^l 
neutrality,  Ruflia  has  little  temptation  .to  dii^ 
member  it  any  further ;  but  another  war 
would,  moft  probably,  make  the  Gulph  of 
J?)t;  niu  riut  frontien     It  is  to  be  hoped  that. 

jSwedea 
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Sweden  now  knows  her  real  intereft,  which 
is,  to  be  well  with  Ruffia^  and  to  fufTer  par 
tiently  what  fhe  cannot  avoid.  Such  a  (itua* 
tion  is  humiliating ;  but  has  fhe  refources  in 
herfelf  to  rife  above  it?  Certainl)rnot,  and  that 
flie  has  not  is  her  own  fault ;  a  worfe  iitua^ 
tion  muft  follow  from  a  contrary  conduft;  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  France  and  Pru^ 
united  could,  were  they  to  turn  all  their 
force  to  fupport  her,  fave  her  from  the  tulons 
of  the  Ruffian  eagle. 

However  humiliating  this  ftate  of  depen- 
dence maybe  to  the  country, it  is,undoubtedlyi 
the  only  fecurity  of  the  crown  of  Sweden* 
The  people  have  recei^^ed,  by  their  connec- 
tions with  the  French,  during  the  minority 
•of  the  prelent  king  particularly,  fuch.  an  augw 
mentation  of  their  former  republican  notions^ 
that  they  are  become,  j^erhaps,  more  fanatic 
than  many  of  the  provinces  of  France.  In 
the  winter  of  1795,  the  theatre  at  Norkop- 
ing  was  fhut  up;  the  people  obliged  the  mufic 
to  play  fa-iraj  of  which  they  have  an  excel- 
lent Swedifli  tranflation  (by  one  of  the  pro- 
feffors  of  their  univerfity)  which  they  all  fung 
in  chorus* 

It  may  not  here  be  an  improper  digref^ 
lion,  to  take  a  flight  view  of  the  condud  of 
the  late  king  of  Sweden,  in  declaring  war 
againft  Ruffia,  at  a  time  when  the  empre& 
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fully  relied  on  his  neutrality,  and  had  every 
reafon  fb  to  do,  coniidering  the  intereft  of 
Sweden  itfelf.  That  monarch,  impelled  by 
the  common  infatuation  of  ambitious  princes, 
was  eager  to  aft  a  diftinguiftied  part  on  the 
theatre  of  Europe,  and  to  imitate  the  quixot- 
ifm  of  his  illuftrious  prpdeceflbr,  Charles  XII. 
He  feized  the  moment  which  appeared  moft 
favourable  to  his  projefts,  when  the  armies 
of  the  emprefs  were  drawn  down  towards  the 
fouth,  to  oppole  the  Turks;  but  this  very 
circumftance  made  his  aggreflion  fo  glaring, 
even  to  his  own  fubjefts,  that  the  war  was 
univerfally  reprobated,  and  the  Swediih  and 
Finland  armies  adhially  protefted  againft  it. 
So  fully  indeed  had  the  emprefs  relied  on  his 
neutrality,  that  the  frontiers  of  her  empire,  on 
that  fide,  were  left  without  a  force  fufficient 
for  their  defence;  and  it  afterwards  appeared 
that  the  king,  could  he  hq,ve  relied  on  the 
fidelity  of  his  armies,  might  have  marched 
without  oppofition  to  St.  Peterlburgh,  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  imperial  refidence 
by  a  coup  de  main.  Luckily  for  his  country 
he  only  alarmed  the  emprefs,  and  the  report 
of  the  cannon  of  his  fleet  only  fhook  the  win- 
dows of  her  palace.  Had  he  efFeded  his 
plan,  whoever  knows  the  emprefs,  knows  (he 
would  never  have  laid  down  her  arms  till 
ihe  had  taken  ample  vengeance* 

The 
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The  inconfiderate  ambition  of  the  king  of 
Sweden  appeared  in  the  eagernefs  with  which 
he  attacked  the  Ruffian  fquadron  on  its  way 
to  the  Mediterranean ;  had  he  fufFered  it  to 
proceed  to  its  deftination,  the  Swedilh  fleet 
would  have  remained  miftrels  of  the  Baltic. 

It  was  in  May  1788,  that  the  Swedifh  fleet 
iailed  from  Carlfcrona  with  fealed  orders,  to 
be  opened  in  the  latitude  of  Gothland,  to  a£l: 
ofFenfively  againft  Ruffia ;  but  the  king's  de- 
claration of  his  motives  for  hoftility,  though 
dated  on  the  21ft  of  July  in  the  fame  year, 
was  not  publifhed  till  Auguft,  Thefe  pro- 
ceedings, contrary  as  they  were  in  themfelves 
to  the  maxims  which  are  generally  acknow- 
ledged among  civilized  ftates  as  the  law  of 
nations,  were  grounded  upon  reafbns  equally 
nugatory  and  unjuft.  They  are  conceived  in 
the  following  terms :  *'  The  declaration  of  war 
made  by  the  fublime  Ottoman  Porte  againji 
Ruffia  was  a  new  motive  far  the  latter  to  re- 
double its  efforts  infowing  confujion  andtrou- 
ble  in  the  bofom  of  Sweden  j  which^  united  by 
**  an  ancient  and  permanent  treaty  with  the  Ot^ 
toman  Porte ^  concluded  in  1 739^  and  obliged 
by  that  treaty  not  to  abandon  fo  anfient  an 
♦'  ally^  appeared  formidable  to  RuJJia^  S?^/' 

**  His  majefiy^  never  deviating  from  his  pa- 
?*  <:ifc  inclinations^  is  Jlill  dejirous  of  peace ^  pro- 
♦*  vided  that  the  emprefs  fhall  offer  him  an  ho^ 

"  nourable 
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^*  neurabk  me^  and  that  the  iingfludl  be  affmeJ 
"  (^procuring  for  the  Ottoman  Porte  a  firm 
♦*  and  permanent  peace  ^^ 

The  treaty  of  1 739,  by  which  the  king 
pretended  that  he  was  bound  to  the  Turks, 
was  not  ofi^n^ve,  but  defenfive ;  and  even 
this  was  declared  null  and  void  by  the  firft 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Abo,  concluded  with 
Ruflia  in  1743,  and  the  porte  was,  at  that 
time,  officially  informed  of  its  abolition  and 
non-^xiflence. 

The  late  king  of  Sweden,  guided  by  the 
iame  motives  as  the  king  of  Pruilia,  was 
preparing  to  take  an  a6tive  part  againft  the 
French  republic^  to  fccure  the  friendihip 
x)f  the  re-inftatcd  monarchy.  After  his  death, 
the  regent,  looking  on  the  republican  govern-* 
jneat  as  permanently  fixedi  purfued  a  diffe* 
rent  conduft,  but  having  the  fame  view  as  hts 
brother,  an  alliance  with  France* 

The  conduft  of  Sweden  during  the  re^ 
gency  has  been  more  hoftile  to  the  allies 
than  is  confiftent  with  the  neutrality  it  pro* 
feiTed  ;  and  had  the  allies  liftened  to  the  in- 
iinuations  of  th?  emprefs,  it  would  have 
been  feverely  puniflied  for  its  partiality* 
Had  a  war  with  Sweden  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances  taken  place,  in  vain  would  Sweden 
hav^  relied  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Danifh 
fleet ;  the  eraprefs  might  either  have  prevent- 
ed 
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ed  the  junSion,  or,  with  a  little  affiftance,  if 
not  alone,  have  cruihed  their  combined  force« 
The  ifland  of  Bornholin  lies  ready  for  her 
to  ieize  upon ;  and  though  at  prefent  it  can 
hosA  no  harbour,  that  defedt  might  be  eafily 
remedied*  Frorn  liich  a  ftation  the  Ruf- 
fian fleet  would  be  able  to  go  to  fea  lix  weeks 
icarlier  than  the  Swedifh  from  Carlfcrona^ 
And  confequently  prevent  their  jundlion. 

The  Englifh  politician  may  objcfi,  that  it 
is  the  intereft  of  this  country  to  prevent 
Sweden  being  fwallowed  up  by  Ruflia:  be 
that  as  it  may,  neither  this  country  nor 
France  can  ferve  Sweden  more  cffcntially, 
than  by  endeavouring  to  keep  it  well  with 
Kuffia,  Notwithftanding  the  fopport  of  the 
moft  powerful  allies,  the  ruin  of  Sweden 
jnuft  be  ultimately  the  refult  of  a  conteft 
with  its  powerful  neighbour. 

Denmark,  we  have  feen,  in  the  prelent 
war,  which  has  involved  the  interefts  of  aH 
Europe^  purfuing  the  fame  path  of  neutrality 
with  Sweden,  and  united  to  it  by  a  treaty; 
we  have  feen  their  combined  fleets  parading 
the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  and  profeflcdly 
direfted  by  the  fame  views,  not  of  neutrality 
only,  but  almoft  an  open  efpoufal  of  the 
French  interefl,  in  defiance  of  the  allied 
powers,  whofe  refentment  they  would  have 
felt^  had;  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  his 

JBritaimis 
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Britannic  Majefty  not  had  more  forbearance 

than  the  cmprefe.     It  would  have  been  eafy 

to  have  detached  a  fquadron  from  our  fleet 

to  have  joined  that  of  the  emprels,  and  put 

at  once  an  end  to  the  difpute,  by  annihilating  ^ 

the  united  Danifh  and  Swedifti  navies.     If 

they  have   efcaped,  the   danger  they   have 

run  ought  to  make  them  more  prudent  in 

future. 

The  condudl  of  Denmark  to  the  emprefs 
has  been  very  ungrateful  as  well  as  im-' 
prudent, 

Slefwick,  which  in  1762  threatened  to 
draw  upon  Denmark  the  vengeance  of  the 
Ruffian  arms,  in  1776  was,  at  the  inftancc 
of  the  emprefs,  guaranteed  to  that  country 
by  the  two  imperial  courts,  and  fince,  this 
guarantee  has  become  ftill  ftronger  by  the 
acceffion  of  his  Britannic  Majefty  to  it,  in 
the  triple  alliance  of  1795.  On  this  fubjedl 
flie  is,  thereforcj  perfeftly  ealy ;  but  the  local 
lituation  and  the  relative  weaknels  of  that 
kingdom  muft  make  it  ever  dependent  oa 
Great  Britain  and  Ruffia,  The  alliance  with 
Sweden  can  be  but  a  temporary  arrangement, 
however  ardently  the  court  of  Copenhagen 
may  wilh  to  make  it  permanent,  through  the 
fupport  of  France.  Small  ftates  muft,  ia 
external  relations,  be  dependent  on  greater : 
an  equality  of  power  amon^  fovercigns  is 

as 
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as  vifionary  as  among  individuals.  Has  this 
Jevelling  mania  feized  the  kings  of  Den* 
mark  and  Sweden  as  well  as  their  fubjefts  ? 

Sardinia  deferves  particular  confident- 
tion,  as  its  importance  (eems  to  have  been 
falfely  eftimated.  To  fecure  the  paffes  of 
Italy  againft  the  inroads  of  the  French  was 
indeed  a  point  of  the  utmoft  importance; 
but  the  ability  of  the  court  of  Turin  to 
fecond  fuch  views  has  long  ceafed,  and  its 
interefts  feem  at  prefent  to  take  a  contrary 
direftion.  The  queftion  is  no  longer  whether 
Savoy  fhall  be  preferved ;  that  country  was 
difa(Feded  long  before  the  French  revolution; 
it  was  governed  with  a  rod  of  iron;  the 
nobility  and  the  peafantry  were  alike  dit 
fatisfied,  and  it  was  a  general  complaint,  that 
the  name  of  Savoyard  was  an  infurmountable 
bar  to  promotion  in  every  department  of 
the  ftate :  fuch  was  its  fituation  when  it 
was  .attacked  by  France;  and  befides  this 
internal  difafFe61ion,  it  had  other  caufes  of 
weaknefs,  arifmg  from  preceding  political 
events. 

During  the  long  contefts  between  France 
nnd  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  (the  former  wifh- 
ing  to  gain  admiffion  into  Italy,  the  latter 
to  prevent  it)  the  alliance  of  Sardinia  was 
courted,  as  pofleffing  the  command  of  fb 
ftrong  a  barrier.  Hence  arofe  tlie  import- 
ance 
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ance  of  the  court  of  Turin,  which,  in  change* 
iog  allies  as  opportunity  prefented  itfelf, 
gained  Ibmething  by  every  treaty,  and  was 
enabled,  by  fubfidies,  to  di£:ipline  and  keep 
on  foot  a  formidable  force ;  but  when  the 
French  refigned  all  pretenfions  to  the  Mi- 
laneie  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Tufcany, 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  no  longer  found 
himielf  courted  by  contending  parties,  ne* 
gleded  that  military  force,  which  he  had 
neither  motive  nor  ability  to  fuppiort,  and 
fiink  by  degrees  into  a  {late  of  comparative 
iniignificance.  From  this  he  was  for  a  (h^rt 
time  called,  and  enabled  to  a6l  a  more  dtf* 
tinguifhed  part,  by  the  alliance  of  Auftria 
and  the  iiibiidies  of  Britain ;  but  theie  prbvihg 
iniufficient,  the  paiTes  of  Italy  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  French*  It  is  to  \ft 
cxpe£ted  that  Sardinia  will  always  remain 
an  ally,  if  not  become  a  province  of  France, 
en  whom  it  is  now  entirely  dependent*  In 
fafl:,  it  always  was  a  fecret  enemy  to  Auftria, 
and  never  favoured  its  caufe,  btit  tempora* 
rily  for  the  fake  of  aggrandizement,  and  the 
aggrandizement  it  moft  coveted  was  at  the 
€xpenoe  of  that  houfe. 

Naples  is  capable  of  poffeffing  a  con- 
€derable  marine,  and  might  become  a  naval 
power  of  no  finall  importaiKe  in  the  Me* 
ditenanean.    The  reasons  which  influence 

•  Spain 
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Spain  to  take  part  with  France,  have  no 
tveight  with  the  Neapolitan  court;  it  ba$ 
no  colonies  to  lofe,  no  jealouiy  of  our  trade, 
or  of  our  mfluence  in  the  Mediterranean* 
(The  former  fituation  of  Naples^  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  Spain ,  has  no  re« 
lation  to  its  prefent,  or  to  its  true  intereft.) 
To  it  Great  Britain  mufl  appear  as  a  va- 
luable ally.  France  has  long  been  its  fecret 
enemy,  and  has  ufed  every  exertion  to  pre* 
vent  it  from  becoming  a  naval  power.  It 
muO:  ever  remain  in  a  (late  of  dependence 
and  fubjedlion,  if  England  and  its  allies  are 
excluded  from  the  Mediterranean*  Every 
augmentation  of  naval  force  in  that  quarter, 
which  can  cope  with  the  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  mufl  therefore  be  a  deiireable 
objeft  to  Naples,  as  on  that  alone  her  fafety 
and  prolpcrity  depend.  No  country  has  fo 
much  to  lofe  by  the  eftabliihment  of  French 
influence  in  Italy  as  Naples* 

Austria,  the  ancient,  and  (at  leafl  at 
fMTefent)  the  moft  natural  ally,  after  Ruflia, 
to  Great  Britain^  the  natural  proteftor  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  natural  balance 
againft  France,  has  evinced  her  exertions  in 
ihe  prefent  war,  her  firmnefs  in  fupport  of 
the  common  interefis  ihe  has  with  this 
country.  The  fupport  which  flie  derived 
from  the  finaoces  of  Great  Britain  was,  in« 

deed. 
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deed,  ncccflary  for  her  to  make  flich  exer- 
tions*     Her  armies  were  brave,  well  difci- 
plined,  and  numerous ;  her  refources  in  men 
inexhauftible ;  but  her  treafury  was  inade- 
quate,  and   (he    entered   upon  a   difaftrous 
conteft  under  circumftances  peculiarly  dif- 
advantageous.     Pruffia,   without    being   the 
friend,  aded  on  this  occafion  as  the  ally  of 
Auftria.     If  any  caufe  was  of  fufficient  mag- 
nitude to  have  filenced  their  jealoufies  and 
confblidated  their  plans,  furely  it  was  that  in 
which  they  were  embarked,  by  an  intereft 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  annals  of  hiftory,  a 
general  intereft,  which  crufhed  all  individual 
interefts  of  nations,  and  which  appealed  no 
lefs  to  the  paflions  of  monarchs  than  to  the 
policy  of  all  civilized  ftates.     The  fequel, 
alas  !  is  too  well  known.     The  French  have 
lucceeded  in  diflblving  the  alliance,  by  con- 
yincing  the  king  of  Pruffia  that  their  go- 
vernment was  unfhakeaWe;  they   recurred 
to  their  old  policy,  divide  et  impera. 

Pruffia  has  entered  into  their  projeft  of  fc- 
parating  the  members  of  the  Germahic  body ; 
the  French  monarchy  guaranteed  their  union; 
but  the  aim  of  both  was  the  fame,  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria.  This 
they  in  part  efFefted  by  the  peace  of  Weft* 
phalia,  the  war  preceding  which,  borrowing , 
the  pretext  of  religion,  was  in  efFe6l  a  war 

of 
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bf  policy;  nor  have  they  fince  that  period 
Receded  this  grand  objedt^  either  in  the  open 
exertions  of  war  or  the  more  fubtle  efforts 
of  intrigue ;  hence  it  is,  that  we  (hall  ever 
find  the  Turks  in  all  their  confefts  with  the 
'emperor,  however  unjuft,  ftrengthened  by  the 
iaid  and  afiifted  by  the  councils  of  France  i 
and  hence  it  is,  on  the  other  hafid,  that  thd 
Houfe  of  Auftria  m'uft  look  with  confidence 
to  the  fleady  iupport  of  Great  Britain.  In- 
deed we  may  not  only  with  juftice  contend 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  emperor's  prefent 
pofleffions^  but  favour  their  extenfion,  for  thd 
purpofe  of  ftrengthening  him  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Adriatic  and  in  European  Turkeys 
a  part  of  which  more  liaturally  belongs  to 
him  than  to  Ruffia  or  the  Greeks^  were  thd 
Turks  driven  out  of  Europe* 

Russia^  the  moft  powerful,  the  moft  na*i 
turaly  and  the  mofl  ufeful  of  our  allies,  has  {d 
intimate  a  cdnnedion  of  interefts  with  usy 
that  the  founded  policy  muft  dictate  to  us  an! 
union  of  defign  and  a  co-operation  in  adUgn* 
Her  commerce  with  Great  Britain  is  o^ 
the  utmoft  confcquence  to  her,  as  it  produced 
a  clear  annual  balance  in  her  favour,  from  a 
million  to  a  million  and  a  half  fterling.  In 
the  courfe  of  laft  year  there  entered  into  thd 
^ort  of  St.  Peter&urgh  alone  533  Brit^ftn 
fiiipSi  which  carried  thence  Ruffian  products 
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to  the  \*alue  of  j^.  2,400,000  fteiiing;  attbe 
iame  time^  the  greateft  number  of  veiTdls  em- 
ployed by  any  other  nation  was  eighty-fix 
(Danifh  fhipa)  and  the  greateft  value  export- 
ed was  ^.80,000  ftcrling  by  the  Portuguefe. 
Yet  is  the  Ruffian  trade  of  great  importance 
to  England,  as  ihe  thence  draws  moft  of  her 
naval  ilores,  and  employs  therein  ieveral  hun- 
dred vefFels,  and  many  thoufand  ieamen* 
Since  the  emprefs  has  added  to  her  dominions 
the  reft  of  thofe  countries  where  hemp  is 
produced,  we  are  more  dependent  on  her 
than  heretofore ;  yet  not  fo  much,  perhaps, 
as  the  Ruffian  miniftry  imagine,  for  reaibns 
which  it  is  eafy  to  point  out,  but  which  it 
would  be  foreign  to  the  purpc^  cyf  this  treatife 
to  fpecify.  When  the  trade  of  France  to  Ruffia 
is  put  in  compafifon  with  this,  it  will  be  found 
very  inconfiderable  indeed.  The  year  after 
their  treaty  of  commerce,  in  which  they  had. 
all  the  advantages  they  could  wiih,  the  French 
took  from  Ruffia  exports  only  to  the  amount 
of  jf.  50,000  fterling..  They  have  foil  li- 
berty to  extend  their  commerce  to  the  Ruf- 
fian ports  in  the  Black  Sea,  but  it  has  been 
hitherto  too  inconfiderable  to  defcrve  notice, 
pr  to .  be  put  in  comparifbu  with  the  lofs  of 
trade  they  would  fuftainwere  the  Turks  driven 
put  of  Europe.   Trifling  however  as  their  ext 
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f  t>rts  are,  their  imports  iaiie  Very  confiderable, 
not  only  in  articles  which  cortie  direft  from 
France  by  fea,  but  rich  ftufFs  and  jewels,  and 
other  articles  of  luxury,  which  go  either  by 
land,  or  to  the  German  ports  in  the  Baltic, 
and  thence  find  their  way  into  Ruflia,  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  which  are  fmugglcd. 

Ruffia  is  not  our  rival  on  the  feas,  ttor  we 
her's  on  the  continent ;  (he  ftands  in  need  of 
our  aififtance  at  fea,  and  we  of  her's  by  land  ; 
her  intereft  di6tates  to  her  the  fame  alliances 
as  our  intereft  dictates  to  us  ;  we  are  rivals  in 
nothing ;  the  profperity  of  the  one  country 
is  the  increafe  of  ftrength  in  the  other  ;  with 
her  alliance  we  can  proteft  our  friends  on 
the  continent,  or  humiliate  our  enemies ; 
with  our  alliance  her  fleets  may  fail  in  fafety 
to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  chaftife  thofe 
who  have  provoked  her.  Even  in  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries  there  is  no  rival- 
(hip ;  her  produfts,  partly  manufa6hired  and 
partly  raw,  brought  by  a  long  land  carriage 
from  diftant  provinces  to  her  pprts  (which  is 
in  itfelf  a  beneficial  branch  of  commerce) 
find  in  our  (perchants  the  only  purchafers; 
they  tranfport  them  to  our  ports  in  our 
own  (hips :  neither  in  this  is  there  any  rival- 
(hip,  for  Ruffia  has  no  mercantile  navy  ;  but 
to  compenfate  that  circumflance  th&  balance 
of  trade  is  immenfely  in  her  favour.     lu 
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fliort,  there  is  no  fingle  point  in  which  we 
can  be  rivals,  except  it  be,  which  ihould  be 
more  arduous  in  cultivating  the  ties  of  friend- 
fhip. 

It  is  the  interell  of  this  conntFj,  a$  muft 
appesir  from  what  has  been  laidr  ^^^^  die  em- 
prefs  (hquld  keep  Sweden  and  Denmark  in 
^wc,  as  well  as  the  Pruflian  ports,^  to  prevent 
them  irom  fupplyin^  France  with  naval 
ftoresy  &c.  in  time  cf  war,.  On,  the  other 
handy  our  intereft  requires  that  ihe  fliould 
have  thp  commajnd  in  the  Black  Sea,  in  order 
not  'only  to  qpen  ifs  ports  to  us^  but  to  fend 
us  focgours  into  the  Mediterranean^  to  opppfe 
^he  formidable  combinatioa  of  France  and 
Spain.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  conceive^ 
amid  the  variety  and  difcordance  of  political 
interefts,  the  exiftence  of  two  great  powers, 
between  which  there  are  {o  many  mutual 
dependencies  and  {i>  few  caufes  of  jea- 
loufy* 

The  emprefs  of  Ruffia  has  been  accufed  of 
inConftancy  in  her  alliances,  of  inconfiftcncj 
^n  her  poHtics,  and  of  only  having  had  in 
view  to  profit  by  tlie  circunxftanccs  of  the 
day*  It  muft,  however,  now  be  obvious, 
that  though  (he  ufcd  different  means  to  ac- 
CompIKh  her  ends,  fhe  never  deviated  from. 
the  lyftem  ihe  adopted  the  firft  year  .of  her 
reign,  and  that,  if  flie  changed  her  friends. 
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it  Vas  bccaulc  (he  thought  that  flie  could  no 
longer  depend  on  them. 

In  every  political  conne£Hon  (he  formed, 
fhe  had  conftantly  in  view  the  expulfion  of 
the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  the  reftoratiou 
of  the  Greek  empire.  As  long  as  the  power 
fhe  had  allied  herfelf  with  feemed  to  favouir 
thefe  projedls,  fhe  was  fteady  in  her  attach- 
ment to  it ;  fhe  inftant  if  difcovered  jealoufy 
.of,  or  oppofition  to  them,  (he  facrificed  every 
Other  confideration,  and  became  its  fecret 
enemy.  Nor  has  the  prefent  emprefs  alone 
had  in  view  thp  accomplilhing  this  vaft  de- 
(ign ;  Peter  the  Great  firft  conceived  the 
idea  of  its  being  Ibme  day^pradicable,  and  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Peterfbiirgh  have  never  loft 
fight  of  it  duruig  the  Succeeding  reigns,  to 
this  day^ 

The  emprefs  declared  unequivocally  her 
intentions,  in  her  manifeftoes  to  the  Greeks, 
during  the  war  which  took  place  with  the 
Turks  foon  after  her  accefljon  to  the  throne, 
in  donfequence  of  her  interference  in  the  af^- 
fairs  of  Poland,  which  was  only  a  prelimi- 
nary uep  fo  fubjugating  the  Turks.  It  was 
neceflary  to  fecure  to  herfelf  the  refburces  for 
her  armies,  which  Poland  afforded.  Sub(e-» 
quent  accidents  have  indeed  annihilated  the 
government  and  independence  of  that  coun-r 
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The  ardour  with  which  hb  Britannic  Ma^ 
jcfty  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  empreis  in  that 
war,  hy  the  afiiftance  afforded  her  fleet,  and 
in  forcing  France  and  Spain  to  confent  to  its 
entrance  into  the  Mediterranean,  by  a  pofi- 
tive  declaration  that  a  refiifal  would  be  con- 
fidcred  by  His  Majefly  as  an  aft  of  hoftility 
to  him,  attached  her  fo  zealoufly  to  the  caui^ 
of  Great  Britain,  and  fixed  in  her  mind  a 
predileftion,  not  only  for  it^  government  but 
for  individuals,  that  nothing  could  fhake  it 
but  an  oppofitipn  to  her  favourite  meaflires, 
which  (he  confidered  as-  her  dearefl  interefts, 
and  which  were  to  crown  her  reign  with 
eternal  glory. 

Her  devotednefe  to  Great  Br^tai^  (sxcitcd 
in  the  cabinet  of  Verfailles  the  higheft  jea- 
louly,  and  it  laboured  inceilantly,  by  every 

means,  to  weaken  the  connexion.     It  would 

.        .        ' 

be  an  cndlefs  talk  to  recite  all  the  manoeuvres 

•  ••       .... 

of  the  French,  till  they  unluckily  fucceeded : 
they  rcprefented  our  trade  with  Ruflia  as  a 
Monopoly,  ruinous  and  infulting  to  its  fiib* 
jefts ;  they  excited  doubts  of  the  fincerity  of 
our  attachment  to  Ruflia,  and  of  our  hearty 
co-operation  in  her  favourite  fcheines ;  they 
infinuatc^  that  our  views  were  only  to  keep 
her  navy  in  fuch  a  flate  of  dependence  as 
not  to  be  able  to  aft  without  our  cpncurrence, 
and  to  proceed  in  its  fucceflfes  only  as  far  as 

we 
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«re  chofe  to  permit  it ;  at  length  they  formed, 
at  an  enormous  expence,  a  party  in  the  em* 
prefs*s  cabinet  to  counteract  u& 

The  empreis^s  fecond  grandibn  was  born 
in  January  1779.  ^^  ^^  named  Conftan- 
tine.  Greek  women'  were  given  him  for 
nurfes,  and  he*  fucked  In  with  his  milk  the 
Greek  language^  in  which  he  afterwards  was 
perfeded  by  learned  Greek  teachers ;  in  (hprt, 
his  whole  education  was  fuch  as  to  fit  him 
for  the  throne  of  Conftantinople,  and  no« 
|)ody  then  doubted  the  emprefs*s  deiign. 

In  this  fame  year  (1779)  the  emprefs  had 
determined  on  giving  his  Britannic  Majefly 
an  effeHive  affiflance  againfl  his  rebellious 
fubjeCt?  in  America,  fupported  b^  the  crown 
^  France.  Prince  Potemkin,  who  to  the 
lafl  day  of  his  life  affirmed  that  the  fuccefs  of 
the  enterprize  againfl  Turkey  depended  on 
the  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  had  the  fble 
management  of  this  bufinefs,  and  without  the 
concurrence  of  Count  Panin,  the  minif^er  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  the  partifan  of  the  French^ 
who,  fufpedling,  or  having  fbme  information 
of  what  was  going  on,  employed  a  Mademoi-^ 
felle  Guibal,  governefs  to  one  of  Potemkin's 
nieces,  to  ileal  the  papers  from  under  the 
princess  pillow,  and  after  feeing  the  con- 
tents, to  replace  them  fb  carefully  that  it  was 
fometime  afterwards  before  he  diicovered  how 
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he  was  betrayed.  Gqi^H  P^fiin  fouad  itieaM, 
to  retard  the  fignuig  of  the  mf^rument  aln 
ready  drawn  up,  and  produced  another  pio}c£lj 
>vhich  flattered  the  empypls's  vanity  more, 
the  armed  neutf^ality^  which  was  firft  conceived 
by  the  latp  king  of  Pruifi«,  This  Poteipkia 
oppofed  with  all  his  might;  the  argvmient 
he  uied  was,  that  if  the  other  neutral  nations, 
who  had  good  veflels  and  experienced  Tailors,^ 
were  to  enjoy  the  fanie  privilege  as  the  Ruf- 
i^ans  had  by  the  treaty  with  Great  Britaint 
of  carrying  hemp,  &c.  to  France  in  tifne  of 
^ar,  Ruffian  fhips  would  never  be  employed; 
but  that  a.  contrary  conduft  would  create  a 
Ruffian  mercantile  navy,  which  then  did  iK>t 
exift.  He  Was  over-ruled.  No  argument 
covld  withft^nd  the  aflurance  Caunt  Paniii 
gave,  that  the  French  entered  heartily  into 
the  projeft  of  the  emprels  with  re(pe6l  to  the 
Turks  (whom,  unable  any  longer  to  defend, 
they  had  abandoned)  and  that  the  Britiil^ 
court  never  would  confent  to  it.  The  con- 
^u6t  of  the  prince  on  this  occaiion  was  not 
paiidld :  when  he  could  not  carry  his  point, 
he.  raxiged  himfelf  with  his  adverfkries,  and 
received  from  the  emprefs  a  prefent  for  his 
ifhare  of  the  labour  in  bringing  about  the 
armed  neutrality  (as  was  mentioned  in  th^ 
ukale.)  He  did  not  communicate  it  to  Sir 
James  Harris  (who  had  conduced  the  negor 
I  tiation 


f  ntipn  in  the  moft  able  manner)  till  it  wa$ 
£gned^  and  a  fyftem  adopted  highly  inimical 

to  the  interefts  of  Great  Britain.     The  cm-t 
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preis  foon  after  went  to  Mohilov  to  meet  the 

f     •       •  •  •  ... 

emperor  Jofeph,  whom  Mr.  de  Vergenne^ 
had  perfuaded,  that  his  court  had  given  uj^ 
the  caufe  of  the  Turks,  and  he  led  the  em^ 
prefa  into  her  error,  which  Prince  Potcmkia 
lamented  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  emprefs,  and  particularly  Pbtemkinj| 
were  very  anxious  to  obtain  from  His  Ma^ 
jefty  a  ceilion  of'  the  iiland  of  Minorca,  which 
was  intended  as  a  Nation  for  her  fleet,  and  a 
rendezvous  for  the  Greeks.     Soon  after  the 

?ro|>ofal  ivas  made  it  was  taken  from  us. 
'be  empreis  might  have  aiked  it  of  the  king 
pf  France,  had  it  been  taken  in  his  name,  tq 
prove  the  fmcerity  of  his  friendihip,  Th* 
time  it  was  attacked,  and  the  circumflance 
that  it  was  fb^  and  in  the  name  of  the  king 
pf  Spain,  (hows  that  the  court  of  France  had 
good  information  from*  Peterfburgh. 

The  condtidt  of  Mr.  de  Vergennes  (one  of 
the  moft  indefatigable  and  univerfally  in* 
triguing  minifters,  as  well  as  moft  perfidious^ 
that  ever  preiided  in  a  cabinet)  fhould  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  pur  coalition  minifters 
in  1783.  After  he  had  founded  them,  and 
found  that  they  would  not  affift  the  Turks 
fipr  the  I^u^anSy  he  not  only  promifed  to  the 

emperor 
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emperor  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  but  the 
exchange  of  the  Netherlands  for  Bavaria; 
and  the  emprefs  was  fb  hearty  in  his  cauie^ 
that  (he  ordered  her  minifter  at  Frankfort  to 
make  a  formal  propofal  of  this  exchange  to 
the  Duke  of  Deux  Fonts,  Had  we  then 
rightly  underflood  our  intereft  with  refpeft 
to  Turkey,  we  fhould  have  joined  in  the 
league  with  the  two  imperial  courts  to  efix^c* 
tuate  this  exchange.  The  offer  would  have 
been  eagerly  accepted  ;  we  ihould  have  com* 
pletely  duped  the  court  of  VeriailleSj^  whofe 
inability  to  ad  was  perfe£lly  yell  known  at 
Vienna  and  Pcterlburgh ;  and  Mr.  dc  Vcr-* 
gennes  well  kneWt  that  if  Prufliai  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  Holland,  oppofed  the  exchange,  it 
would  not  take  place,  notwithftanding  the 
ierious.face  he  might  put  on  in  the  comedy 
he  was  then  a£ling ;  he  was  not  only  eafy  on 
that  head,  but  be  bad  the  fatisfadion  to 
widen  the  breach  between  his  Britapuic  Ma* 
jefty  and.  the  two  imperial  courts,  The  king 
of  Pruflia  few  into  the  true  views  of  the 
French,  court,  and  was  under  no  appreheni- 
iion  of  offending  it  ultimately,  while  he  was 
purfiiing  with  all  his  might  his  own  interefl^ 
in  preventing  the  very  confiderable  augmen« 
tation  of  power  which  would  have  accrued 
to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. 

{  have  fince  learnt  that  the  emprefs  even 

thcft 
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then  began  to  conceive  fufpicions  of  the  fin* 
cerity  of  the  profeffions  of  France,  and  never 
could  be  perfuaded  by  the  emperor,  that, 
though  their  finances  were  in'the  worft  ftate 
pofiible,  they  niight  not  have  lent  an  army  to 
him  to  prevent  the  Dutch  oppofing  the  open^* 
ing  of  the  Scheld. 

The  emprefs,  with  great  dexterity,  on  this 
occaiion  became  a  guarantee  to  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia,  and  by  it  acquired  a  right  to  in- 
terfere in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Germanic 
empire* 

From  that  period  to  the  ever-memorable 
Ruffian  armament  in  England,  the  cabinet 
pf  St.  Peterfburgh  aded  in  the  moft  unfriendly 
manner  to  us,  France  had  concluded  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  Ruffia,  from  which  great 
advantages  were  expefted ;  but  it  proved  that 
all  the  encouragement  given  to  it  could  not 
increafe  it ;  on  the  contrary,  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  oppreffed  in  the  moft  unjuft 
manner,  was  confiderably  augmented.  The 
alliance  between  tlie  two  imperial  courts  and 
France,  and  the  great  partiality  ihown  to  the 
latter ;  the  apprehenfion  of  the  Turks  being 
driven  out  of  Europe  under  circumftances 
highly  dangerous  to  this  country,  and  flich  aa 
arrangement  for  a  partition  being  made  as 
would  have  greatly  increafed  the  power  of 
f*rance,  and  made  the  bond^  of  amity,  thus 
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nearer  drawn  together,  durable^  were  •  flifi 
ficient  reafons  with  His  Majefty*s  minifters  to 
lake  that  raeafurc*  The  dignity  as  well  a$ 
the  intereft  of  the  country  required  it  at  that 
particular  period,  though  that  was  not  the 
cafe  before,  nor  has  it  been  fince ;  and  it  muft 
appear  evident,  that  we  cannot  now  reafbii 
on  the  principles  we  did  tAerfj  and  that  we 
now  muft  clearly  fee  our  intereft  both  with 
rcfpeft  to  Ruffia  and  Turkey,  After  the 
Heet  was  fitted  out,  and  the  6b]t&  declared,  it 
became  the  dignity  of  the  nation  to  have  let 
Jt  fail,  and  if  Mr.  Fawkener  was  to  be  fent, 
lie  fhould  have  gone  with  it. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Fox  pride  themfelveS 
jmich  in  having  prevented  the  fleet^s  failing; 
but  let  tbcni  be  ever  filent  on  the  partition  of 
fV)land,  for  their  mealures  undoubtedly  oc-^ 
caiioned  it*.  What  might  have  been  the 
event  of  luch  a  war  it  is  difpciilt  to  forefee ; 
much  conjefture  n^ay  be  made  ;  I  will  only 
ihention  one  circumft^nce,  the  naming  of 
which  is  alarming,  however  it  piay  be  treated 
as  romantic :  the  emprefs  had  firmly  reiblved 
to  attempt  to  fend  an  army  through  Bochara 
?ind  Caftimeir,  to  plac?  the  Mogul  pn  the 

^    «  Since  this  was  written,  t)?Me  oxiprefs  is  dead,  and  {. 
have  no  fcruple  now  of  declaring,  that  that  unfprtanate  mo* 
nafcb  accufes  them  of  it;  and  if  they  doubt  of  it,  there  are 
tbofe  in' England 'n^ho  can  produce  proofi^  ^it;    * 
*  throve; 
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^oae  of  lQ4i9»  9Pd  drive  the  Britilh  out  of 
thqir    poflfcflftonis,  and  there  were  then  i» 
Ruffiii  Ff.enebiBeny  who  had  heea  feat  into 
^hofe  parts  hy  Mr.  de  Vergeiincs,  and  who 
offered  to  conduct  the  army-    If  Mr,  Fok'$ 
friend^  Mr.  Adair,  had  the  mterefl  of  hi$ 
country  at  heart,  and  not  the  removal  of  Mr# 
Pitt,  why  did  he  make  no  advantage  of  the 
lirdent  defife  Prince  Potemkin  then  had  of 
feeiijg  hia  court  allied  with  Great  Britain  ? 
In  ipeaking  with  me  about  Mr.  Adair,  he 
(xprejfed  this  defire  ia  the  &-ongeft  terms^ 
The  efsiprefa  then  knew  d}e  treachery  of 
FraiKc^     She  made  the  difcotvcry  in  the  au- 
tunm  of  1788,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  French  . 
at  Stockholm  (where  (bit  always  had  a  flrong 
party)  and  this  was  proved  to  her  in  a  ftill 
ftronger  maimer  by  the  difcovery  that  was 
fuadeof  the  part  which  the  Count  deChoifcul* 
Gouifier  had  in  the  negotia^ng  a  iiibfidy  £rona 
the  porte  to  Sweden;  yet  the  emprefs  waatoo 
high  ipirited  to  confefs  ihe  had  been  dupcd^ 
though  ibo  wtihed  iecretly  to  change  her  al- 
liance with  France  for  one  with  this  countm 
This  fortunate  event  has  at  length  taken 
place,  and  with  no  degrading  circumftances 
.  to  the  country.     His  Britannic  Majefty  has 
given  up  the  Turkifli  claufe,  and  a  war  with 
Turkey  is  become  a  cafus  faderhy  a  condition 
>vithout  which  fte  never  would  fign..any 

treaty 
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treaty  with  any  power.  That  His  Majefty^s 
prcfeiit  miniftry  faw  the  real  intereft  of  the 
Britiih  and  the  Ruflian  empires^  when  that 
clBMfe^^ne  qui  non^oi  the  treaty  was  given 
up»  I  hope  muft  appear  evidently,  as  well  as 
that  their  condu6t  has  been  uniformly  guided 
by  the  true  intereft  of  their  country,  which 
they  followed  as  it  varied,  and  neither  loft 
fight  of  that  nor  of  its  honour,  an  objed 
furely  every  true  Briton  confiders  as  dear. 

To  enter  into  a  longer  detail  of  circum* 
ftances  to  prove  what  is  here  advanced  would 
be  fuperfluous,  as  it  muft  appear  {o  very  con* 
fpicuous  to  every  one,  except  to  thofe  whom 
no  arguments  can  convhice,  aiid  who  pro- 
nounce declamatory  ientences  inftead  of  in* 
veiligating  fa6ts.  If  thoie  who  oppoied  the 
vigorous  and  once  neceffary  meaiures  of  this 
country  will  pleafe  to  talk  of  inconfiftency, 
I  am  ready  to  meet  them  on  that  ground, 
and  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  prove  more 
than  inconfiftency  on  their  part. 

Of  later  events  I  (hall  not  now  (peak : 
the  fituation  I  have  been  in  might  involve 
me  in  a  cenfure  of  breach  of  confidence. 

How  far  the  king  of  PruiHa  had  an  un- 
derftanding  in  this  bufinefs  with  the  French 
court  I  have  no  documents  to  prove;  but 
that  he  did  fecond  its  views  admirably  weD, 
both  with  refped  to  Auftria  and  Turkey, 

fads 
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fa£ls  prove.  His  condu£fc  towards  others 
needs  no  animadyeriion  :  heiirft  encouraged 
the  Poles  to  form  their  new  confiitution ; 
then  he  made  it  a  crime  in  them  to  have 
formed  it ;  and  laftly,  he  joined  with  the 
emprefs  to  overfet  it.  The  emprefs  accuies 
him  of  being  the  firft  to  infift  on  the  final 
partition  as  %Jine  qua  nofty  and  as  the  price 
of  his  co-operation  againfl  France ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  not  then  known  to  his  Britannic 
Majefty's  minifters.  The  emprefs  knew  too 
well  their  fentiments  to  rifk  the  communis 
cation  of  fiich  a  tranfa6lion.  How  com* 
pletely  the  court  of  Berlin  has  duped  all 
thofe  who  have  been  connected  with  it 
(France  only  excepted)  not  only  in  its  en- 
gagements to  his  Brita^nnic  Majeffy  and  to 
the  emprefs,  on  this  occafion,  but  in  every 
other,  is  fb  flriking,  that  it  ought  by  this 
time  to  have  convinced  the  courts  of  Lon- 
don and  Peterfburgh  of  the  imperious  necet 
fity  of  cementing,  by  every  poflible  tie,  the 
prefent  connection  with  the  Houfe  of  Auf- 
tria,  and  making  its  intercfl  their  own.  A' 
deviation  from  fiich  a  condu6t  by  either  of 
the  powers  mufl  obvioufly  be  the  ruin  of 
Europe.  ^ 

Ruflia,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  the  body 
politic  of  Europe,  is  a  new  power ;  they  flill 
Icem  to  regard  her  only  as  a  huge  unformed' 

mafs. 
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mafs^  giving  a  rude  fbock  to  the  countries 
which  her  frontier  touches.;  they  do  not  yet 
feem  to  perceive  her  Aiding  into  every  traoA 
action  on  the  c'cmtinent  of  Europe^  and  plan-^ 
ning  in  the  daiic^  and  with  unrenoitting  per^ 
ieverance  purfuing  proje&s  which  are  td 
ripen  at  once^  and  to  aftoniih  by  their  t&^^ 
not  on  her  neighbours^  not  in  our  days  only^ 
but  on  the  moi):  remote  regi<M38  of  the  globe^ 
sand  in  future  ages«  Something  of  this  lately 
flashed  on  them  like  lightning ;  they  per«^ 
ceived  that  the  prefent  emprefs  had  be^ 
comei  they  fcarCely  knew  howy  a  party  in  th^ 
treaty  of  Weftpbalia^  concluded  before  Rut 
£la  politically  exifled,  and  that  her  guarantee 
entitles  her  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  erf"  the 
German  empire.  The  fiaih,  w^ch  afibrded 
a  tranfitory  view^  dazzled  the  eyes  of  feme^ 
and  they  feem  now  more  blinds 

The  means  of  this  Sovereign  are  vaft  and 
incalculable,  and  her  will  can  employ  theni 
without  oppoiition  :  her  financial  refource^ 
fb  far  from  being  exhaufted^  are  not  tiouch^ 
ed  '^^  $  a  population  of  more  than  thirty 
xtuUions^  of  whom  not  one  half  has  been 
called  on  to  contribute  to  the  exigencies  of 


^  I  do  not  fpeak  of  prefept  tein|))Dsaiy  embamfiii^nt^ 
but  of  real  refources^  which  have  not  yet  beea  rccurrtd  ti^ 
and  of  which  J  fhall  treat  on  another  occadon* 

the 
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the  ftate ;  a  peafaiitry  looking  on  the  mo- 
narch as  a  divinity,  and  ftiling  him  God  of 
the  earth  (zemnoi  bog) ;  ignorant  of  any  go- 
vernment but  a  defpotic  fceptrcj  and  of  any 
condition  but  vaflalage  ;  happily  deprived  of 
all  means  of  evil  information,  and  fecured 
from  rebellion  by  the  Want  of  communica- 
tion and  the  diftance  of  places  :  a  fbldie  1  v 
content  with  rye-bifcuit  and  water,  blindly 
obedient  to  difcipline,  and  fufFering  privation 
and  hardfhip  with  a  patience  unknown  to 
other  nations ;  aftive,  and  peculiarly  docile^ 
they  are  eafily  taught  the  ufe  of  arms ;  the 
habit  of  conquering  inipires  them  with  con-* 
tempt  of  their  enemies,  and  raifes  a  courage 
naturally  inherent  in  robuft  conftitutions,  if 
not  to  heroifm,  to  anions  worthy  of  heroes* 
If  ta6tics  have  been  lately  neglefted,  it  has 
been  owing  to  the  unlkilfulnefs  of  their  offi- 
cers, of  late  promoted  almoft  entirely  by 
favour,  and  ferving  only  to  obtain  rank  and 
then  retire ;  but  this  may  be  eafily  reftored 
by  a  commander  in  chief,  or  a  fovereign^ 
poffeflted  of  much  lefs  military  capacity  than 
a  F^deric  t  a  nobility  unable  to  offer  the 
leaft  oppofition  to  the  crown,  depending  on 
it  for  every  honourable  diftinftion  of  rank^ 
civil  or  military,  conferred,  but  not  inherited ; 
without  which  neither  birth  nor  fortune 
give  confideration,  and  which  he  who  be* 
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ftows  can  take  away,  while  they  who  fuffcff 
muft  blefs  his  name :  not  united  by  any 
common  tie  as  a  colleftive  body,  their  in- 
terefts  are  merely  thofe  of  individuals. 

There  is  no  law  but  the  "  exprefs  com^ 
"  mand"^  of  the  monarch,  who  can  debalS 
the  higheft  fubjeft  to  the  condition  of  a  flave, 
or  raife  the  loweft  to  the  firft  dignitv  of  the 
empire  ;  but  this  autocratic  fceptre  exercifes 
no  delpotiiin  over  the  fubjeft  infiilting  ta 
mankind.  The  Ruffian  monarch  is  not, 
like  the  ftupid  Ottoman,  leated  on  a  throne, 
involved  in  black  clouds  of  ignorance,  fup- 
ported  by  cruelty  on  one  hand,  and  by  fupcr- 
ftition  on  the  other^at  whofe  feet  fits  Terror, 
and  below  Terror,  Death.  No  fovereign  ift 
Europe  is  poffeffed  of  more  information,  has 
more  judgment  to  digeft  it,  or  in  whom  the 
refult  is  more  confummate  wildom..  So  far 
from  the  reign  of  the  emprels  beiug  a  reigu 
of  terror,  its  fault  is,  too  much  lenity  to  her 
fub}efts,  particularly  to  the  great.  No  princes 
have  received  a  better  education  than  her 
Ion  and  grand-children,  and  the  court  which? 
furrounds  them  is  as  brUliant  and-  poliilied  int 
manners  as  any  in  Eurojie.^ 

The  gloomy  melancholy  ai^d  folemn  ftu- 
pidity  of  the  Turks  is  as  little  obfervable 
on  the  countenance  of  a  Ruflian,  as  the  mur^ 
derous  ferocity  and  entbufiaftic  fury  which 
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fliftorts  the  cadaverous  phyliognomy  of  the 
French   brotherhood ;  there  is  a  fmile  dif- 
fufed  over  the  face  of  the  whole  country.     I 
appeal  to  all  thofe  who  have  travelled  in 
Ruflia,  whether  they  ever  faw  more  hilarity 
in  any  part  of  the  world;     I  do  not  mean  to 
recommend   for    imitation   fuch  a  ftate   of 
things  to  make  men  happy ;  thofe  who  have 
been  removed  from  it  cannot  go  back  again ; 
but  I  affirm^  that  the  whole  mafs  of  the 
people  appear  to  be  more  happy  (and  it  is  a 
hard  thins;  to  make  a  man  laugh  when  he 
is  not  pleafed)  than  any  I  have  feeil  iii  three 
parts  of  the  globe;     There  is  no  medium  in 
liberty  with  refi^e^l  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
people ;  to  be  happy  a  nation  muft  be  per- 
feftly  free  or-perfe6tty  paffive;     Perfect  li- 
berty excludes  licentioufnefs :  a  people  can- 
not be  faid  to  be  free  where  there  exifts  a 
power  to  annoy  with  impunity  either  them 
or  their  magiflrates  ;  a  little  liberty,  "  like 
**  a  little  learnings  is  a  dangerous  thingj^  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  underftood.-     Liberty  has  been 
BO  where  underftood  (no  not  in  Athens)  but 
in  this  happy  ifland.-     Here  our  government 
is  founded  on  reafon^  and  reaibn  will  fupporty 
tor,  if  any  part  of  it  goes  to  decay,'  amend 
it ;  it  is  the  glory  of  the  human  underftand- 
ing ;   it  is  the  pride  of  the  moft  enlightened 
people  on  earth,  whofe  happinefs  is  its  ob- 
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jeft,  and  it  will  ftand  for  ever,  if  it  haxrer 
only  reafon  to  combat. 

After  having  confidered  the  external  fitua- 
tion  of  Turkey  in  various  points  of  view^ 
in  each  of  which  it  feems  little  to  dcferve 
the  approbation  of  the  enlightened,  or  the 
lupport  of  the  politician,  we  come  to  obferve 
it  as  a  member  of  this  grand  confederation 
of  the  nations  of  Europe,  whofe  interefts 
and  political  connexions  I  have  curlbrily 
pafled  in  review. 

Its  dominion  was  founded  in  blood  ;  it  is 
upheld  by  fyftematic  terror  and  oppreffion, 
and  the  tyrants  themfelvcs,  enervated  by  the 
licentioufnefs  of  their  rapacity,  and  loft  in 
the  grofs  ignorance  of  habitual  deii^otifm^ 
-  are  as  weak  and  ignorant  at  home,  as  they 
muft  appear  abroad  contemptible  and  infig- 
nificant.  Interefted  views,  it  is  true,  have 
caufed  their  alliance  to  be  courted  by  France, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  that 
-country,  when  it  finds  itfelf  unable  to  defend 
its  ally,  may,  with  its  ufual  verlatility,  rea- 
dily join  in  their  deftruftion.  Great  Britain 
can  only  anticipate  iuch  an  event  by  culti- 
vating the  frienddiip  of  Ruflia  and  of  the 
Grecian  ftate,  which  muft  arife  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Turkiih  power.  Strengthened 
by  fuch  an  alliance,  we  fhould  maintain 
that  afcendancy  in  the  Mediterranean,  of 

which 
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which    the    union    of    France   and   Spiin 
threatens  to  deprive  us. 

That  Turkey  muft  very  foon  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  emprefs,  appears  from  a 
comparilbn  of  her  financial  relburces,  her 
army  and  her  marine,  with  thofe  of  the  Ot- 
toman powen  Conftantinople  itfelf  cannot 
be  confidered  as  a  tenable  poft ;  and  when 
the  difafFedion  of  the  cnflaved  Greeks  is 
taken  into  the  account,  little  doubt  can  be 
entertained,  that  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
will  be  entirely  driven  from  the  countries  in 
Europe  which  they  have  ufurped,  whether 
England  confent  or  not. 

How  they  came  to  decide  on  the  late  war 
appears  very  enigmatical.  That  their  French 
counfellors  were  better  informed  than  to  have 
recommended  (uch  a  ftep  is  certain.  It  ha§ 
beeu  attributed  to  the  advice  of  the  EngUfli 
ambaflador ;  but  this  has  been  contradicted, 
both  by  his  folemn  denial  and  by  the  exprefs 
declaration  of  his  court,  that  no  fuch  in- 
ftrudions  were  given  him.  Among  the 
Turks  themfelves  it  was  regarded,  by  every 
mail  of  information,  as  rafti  and  impolitic ; 
and  the  great  captain-pafha,  Gazi-Haflan, 
was  in  the  higheft  degree  offended  at  the 
proceeding.  The  declaration  of  war  took 
place  while  he  was  a.bfent  in  Egypt.  His 
plan  was,  to  fubjugate  the  rebellious  or  dif- 
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afFe6led  provinces,  which  he  wifely  confidered 
as  a  ncceflary  preliminary  to  the  engaging 
in  any  foreign  conteft.  He  began  with 
Egypt.  The  vizir  Yufuf,  and  his  party  in 
the  divan,  hurried  on  the  declaration  of  hof- 
tilities,  when  it  was  too  late  in  the  feafon  for 
any  hoftile  movement  to  be  made,  except 
the  infignificant  and  ill-combined  attack  on 
Kilburn,  unprepared  as  the  Turks  were, 
In  the  winter,  when  the  Bog  was  frozen 
over,  the  garrilbn  of  Ochakof  furprifed  a 
Ruffian  village  on  its  banks,  and  murdered 
all  its  defencelefs  inhabitants,  confiding  of 
above  a  thoufand  fouls,  not  one  of  whom  was 
ipared.  This  wanton  piece  of  cruelty  coft 
them  dear  at  the  capture  of  that  place.  The 
Ruffian  army,  which  went  in  the  Ipring  to 
befiege  it,  was  led  through  the  village  in 
aflies,  and  the  ftreets  ftill  ftained  with  the 
blood  of  its  harmlefe  inhabitants,  I  men-? 
tion  this  circumfts^nce,  becaufe  I  was  a  wit- 
nefs  of  it,  and  becaufe  the  Ruffians  have 
been  accufed  of  cruelty,  unjuftly  at  leaji  with 
refped  to  the  T^urks.  Had  Great  Britain  and 
Pruffia  not  interfered,  the  emprefs  would 
not  have  made  peace.  How  far  that  inter- 
ference was  politic,  conjidering  the  Jttuation, 
ive  then  Jiood  in  with  the  emprefs^  has  been 
already  explained ;  but  I  think  it  muft  be 
Sufficiently  obvious,  that  the  exiftence  of  the 
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Turkifh  power  in  Europe  can  now  no  lon- 
ger be  confidered  as  propitious,  either  to  the 
particular  interefts  of  this  country,  or  to  the 
general  advantage  of  mankind. 

In  the  condu(9:  of  the  war,  a  very  (hort 
time  would  have  led  the  emperor  to  the 
gates  of  Constantinople,  had  he  boldly  pur- 
(iied  a  plan  of  ofFenfivc  operation ;  but  Jo- 
feph,  influenced  by  the  irrefolution  of  his 

I 

tharader,  a6led  folely  on  the  defenfive  until 
he  had  loft  the  opportunity  of  crufhing  his 
enemies,  and  was  himfelf  involved  in  the 
troubles  of  his  Hungarian  dominions. 

Humanity  itfelf  is  diigraced  by  the  pro- 
longation of  Turkifh  delpotifm,  and  juftice 
w^ith  an  imperious  voice  demands  the  libera- 
tion of  the  opprefled  Grecians,  and  their 
re-eftabli(hment  in  the  feat  of  their  heroic 
anceftors.  But  it  is  not  only  on  the  removal 
of  exifting  evils  that  we  have  to  ijieculate  ; 
we  may  contemplate  with  proud  exultation 
the  fubftitution  of  a  new  fyftcm  of  things, 
founded  on  principles  more  equally  juft  and 
liberal.  Who  can  look  forward  without  ani- 
mation to  the  revival  of  learning,  of  arts 
and  arms,  in  Greece,  when  the  iron  yoke, 
under  which  fhe  now  bows,  fliall  be  broken? 
A  Grecian  ftate,  the  free  and  independent 
ally  of  Britain  and  Ruffia,  will  form  a  con- 
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nefting  link  in  the  Ibcial  bond  of  commerce  3 
will  be  fitted,  by  the  favourablenefs  of  its 
fituatign  and  the  genius  of  its  inhabitants, 
for  bold  and  fuccefsful  ^nterprize;  and,  in 
fine,  will  quickly  attain  a  proud  pre-emi- 
jience  among  nations,^     Britain  is  particu- 
larly interefted  in  cherifliing  thefe  hopes; 
her  trade  with  Turkey  is  trifling  and  inlig-» 
pificant ;  with  Greece  (he  will  ftand  in  the 
relation  of  a  favoured  ally,  and  her  com-^ 
mercial    connexions    will    confequently   be 
more  intimate  and  extenfive.     The  free  na- 
vigation of  the  Mediterranean,  a  point  which 
this  country  has  fo  long  laboured  to  fecure^ 
will  be  firmly  eftabliftied  by  a  confederacy 
of  naval  powers,  able  to  refift  the  domi- 
neering Ipirit  of  France. and  Spain,     How 
high  this  objeft  has  ever  ranked  among  the 
views  of  Englifh  politicians  may  be  inferred 
from  their  anxiety  in  acquiring,  and  perti- 
nacity in   maintaining  Gibraltar,  Minorca, 
and  various  other  flations  in  that  fea ;  but 
in  the  event  to  which  we  allude,  the  whole 
Archipelago  will  be  friendly  to  us,  and  the 
fupport  of  our  trade  will  Jje  ailiired,  not  only 
by  Ruflla,  but  Greece  itfelf,  which  was  ever 
a  prolific  nurfery  of  feamen,  ?ind  which  at 
.preient  fupplies  relu6lantly  the  greater  part 
of  the  Turkifh  marine  forces. 

Nor  is  it  only  to  the  Mediterraneaii  that 

we 
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we  may  look  for  an  extenfion  of  our  com^ 
merce  :  the  coafts  of  the  Black  Sea  prefent 
a  mine  of  wealth,  hitherto  untried  by  the 
Britifh  adventurer,  but  from  which  we  may 
derive  the  moft  folid  advantages,  when  thofh 
countries  are  in  the  hands  of  free  and 
independent  ftates,  our  friends  and  allies. 
The  French  had,  previoufly  to  the  prefent 
war,  a  confiderable  trade  in  this  fea,  by  their 
veffels  failing  under  Ruffian  or  Turkiih  co- 
lours ;  and  this  they  will  again  enjoy  on  the 
return  of  peace,  through  the  favour  of  their 
Turkifh  allies. 

The  conclufion  then,  which  is  moft  ob- 
vious  from  a  view  of  Turkey,  both  in  its 
adlual  ftate,  and  as  it  prefents  itfelf  to  the 
eye  of  {peculation,  is,  that  the  (ubverfion  of 
its  defpotifm  (an  event  which  muft  inevi* 
tably  foon  arrive,  and  which  it  requires  not 
the  gift  of  prophecy  to  forefee)  will  be  pro- 
duftive  of  the  moft  beneficial  efFc6l,  in  fiib- 
ftituting  an  aftive  and  commercial  power, 
for  one  immerfed  in  floth  and  barbarifin. 
In  thefc  dedudions,  Britain  finds  herfelf  par- 
ticularly interefted,  from  the  great  advan«> 
tages,  commercial  and  political,  which  luch 
an  event  holds  out  to  her,  and  which,  if 
ihe  does  not  embrace,  her  influence  and 
weight  in  the  Mediterranean,  and,  perhaps^ 
in  the  fcale  of  Europe,  muft  Ipcedily  fink. 

Turningj 
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Turning  our  views  again  to  the  fide  of 
Italy,  we  (hall  there  perceive  new  reafons, 
which  diftate  to  Britain  the  neceflity  of  al- 
lying herfelf  moft  intimately  with   Ruffia, 
in  accompliihing  the  liberation  of  Greece. 
The  influence  of  France  muft  here  be  almoft 
univerfally  predominant,  and  in  the  maritime 
ftates  (he  will  find  a  moft  prolific  nurfery 
of  feamen.     She  has  however  foreleen,  that 
the  entrance  of  a  Ruffian  fleet  into  the  Me- 
diterranean  will   prove  a  moft  ferious  ob- 
ftacle  to  the  aggrandizement  of  her  power, 
and  has  therefore   endeavoured  to  prevent 
the   progrefs   of   the   Ruffian   arms.      The 
only   hope    that   Britain    can   entertain    in 
that,   as   in  every  other   quarter,   muft   be 
founded  on  her  naval  (uperiority;  and  this 
the   co-operation   of  a  Greek  and  Rufliaii 
fleet  promifes  moft  elFedlually  to  maintain. 
Late  events  have,  indeed,  made  the  danger 
of  the   French   ufurpations   in    Italy  more 
evident  and  more  alarming ;  it  appears  that 
they  aim  not  merely  at  extending  their  in* 
fluence   but  their  empire;    their   conquefts 
have  been  vaft  and  rapid,  and  refemble  in 
every  feature  thofe  made  by  their  allies  the 
Turks ;  (carcely  lefs   ftriking  is  the  terror 
which  awaits  on  their  name,  than  the  de- 
vaftation  which  follows  their  fword  ;  Genoa 
jnay  be  confidered  as  theirs ;  and  even  for 
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Venice  itfelf  no  vain  apprehenfions  may  be 
entertained.  What  an  acceffion  of  power 
is  here  to  be  acquired  !  By  what  bounds  can 
we  pretend  to  limit  their  progrefs  ? 

If  they  fucceed  in  Italy,  they  will  change 
their  politics  with  refpeft  to  Turkey.  They 
^re  perfeftly  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of 
Greece,  and  the  difpofitions  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Turkey  can  be  of  no  more  ufe  to 
them ;  they  will  therefore  eredl  Greece  into 
9  republic  under  their  proteftion,  and  derive 
from  it  infinitely  more  advantages  than  from 
the  porte,  which  is  unable  any  longer  to 
jnake  a  diverfion  in  their  favour,  without 
haftening  the  epocha  of  its  own  deftruftion^ 
Ruffia  never  can  fubmit  to  fee  (uch  a  ftate 
of  things.  Had  the  emprefs  never  before 
turned  her  thoughts  to  the  liberating  of 
Greece,  as  an  obje6l  of  glory,  (he  muft 
now  do  it  from  motives  of  felf  defence,  and 
an  intereft  (he  had  not  before. 

The  vaft  increafe  of  power  the  French 
will  acquire,  particularly  in  the  number  of 
failors,  and  the  excellent  ports  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, will  enable  them  to  annihilate  at 
their  pleafure  the  Ruflian  fleet  and  its  efta«- 
blifhments  in  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  Ihut  them  for  ever  out  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. All  the  fair  views  of  profperity 
in  the  fouthern  provinces,  as  well  Ruilian 
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m  Polifli,  will  vanifli  and  Ruffia  muft  de* 
pend  fblely  on  the  pleafure  of  France  for 
the  exportation  of  its  produfts. 

Such  a  ftate  of  humiliation,  neither  the 
high  mind  of  the  emprefs  nor  the  country 
at  large  will  ever  brook ;  it  would  be  in- 
juftice  to  themfelves,  cruelty  to  the  Greeks, 
and  ruin  to  all  Europe,  Much  more  even 
might  be  faid  of  the  definitive  confequence 
of  fufFering  the  French  to  intermeddle  with 
the  Greeks,  and  of  not  immediately  feizing 
the  opportunity  of  making  them  a  free  and 
independent  nation. 
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THESE  papers,  as  I  have  iaid,  were 
written  nearly  two  years  ago,  though  all  the 
political  part  was  not  meant  for  the  prefs ; 
circumftances  have  occurred,  which  permit 
more  of  them  being  laid  before  the  public 
than  was  at  firft  intended, 

A  great  event  has  lince  happened ;  the  em- 

prefs  of  Ruiiia  is  no  more !  and  confiderable 

changes  have  taken  place  in  the   (ituation 

of  fcveral  countries  iu  Europe,  but  far  from 

3  weakening,^ 
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Weakening,   they    greatly   ftrengthen   thefe 
arguments,  and  elucidate  their  deduftions. 

Hiftories  and  anecdotes  have  appeared  of 
the  life  of  that  great  princefs,  and  the  revo- 
lution which  placed  her  on  the  throne*  It  is 
time  that  the  voice  of  truth  be  heard.  That 
contemporary  fycophants  and  vile  hirelings 
(hould  have  vindicated  one  of  the  moft  hor- 
rid tranfadlions  that  ftain  the  pages  of  hiftory 
is  not  altogether  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  in- 
dignation is  raifed  in  the  breaft  of  every 
honeft  man,  to  fee  that  after  the  death  of  the 
cmprefs  there  exift  beings  contemptible 
enough  to  traduce  the  memory  of  an  un- 
fortunate prince,  a  viftim  to  the  undefigning 
opennefs  and  integrity  of  his  heart;  a  prince, 
whofe  anfwer  to  the  precautions  which  were 
recommended  to  him  by  the  late  king  of 
Pruffia,  was,  "  /  do  good  to  all  the  worldy  an  J 
**  with  that  what  have  I  to  fear  /**  a  prince 
who  was  the  benefactor  of  his  country,  and 
whole  laws  (thofe  very  laws,  which  were 
brought  in  accuiation  againfl:  him  ^s  crimes !) 
have  been  religioufly  obferved  as  models  of 
wifdom  and  humanity,  and  without  which 
the  reign  of  the  emprefs  would  have  been 
lefs  glorious,  and  her  people  lefs  happy* 
That  a  Frenchman,  that  a  Rulhiere,  fhould 
abufe  him,  we  need  not  be  furprifed  :  **  Peter 
•*  the  third  was  a  friend  to  the  Englijh^  and  he 
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^  difctmraged  the  ufe  of  the  French  langudge  at 
*'  his^  court.  But  can  any  man  believe  that 
this  vindication  of  the  dethroning  Peter  the 
third  was  the  book  which  withftood  the 
temptation  of  Catharine's  gold,  and  the  me- 
nace of  the  Baftille  ?  Whoever  has  been  in 
Ruflia  knows  (or  might  have  known)  the 
fadsy  and  can  contradi6t  this  ridiculous  mif^ 
reprefentation  of  them — the  tranfa6tion  is 
but  thirty-^ev€n  years  old. 

Miny  powerful  interefts  were  combined  t0 
bury  in  oblivion  this  horrid  event;  but  let 
fovereigns  and  individuals  learn,  that  truth 
will  one  day  appear.  The  emperor  oweis  a 
duty  to  a  father,  to  a  fovereign,  to  his  ownf 
fecurity,  and  to  that  of  other  princes  }  the 
Ruilian  nation  owes  to  its  own  chara^er  the 
jufiification  of  the  memory  of  their  injured 
monarch,*  in  whofe  cataftrophe  they  were  not 
implicated.  The  ^weight  of  the  guilt  wiH 
fall  on  a  few ;  the  lapfe  of  time  does  not  di- 
minifh  or  change  the  nature  of  the  crime. 

The  reign  of  the  empreft  was  a  feries  of 
fuccedes ;  it  was  as  glorious  as  fortunate.' 
She  extended  the  frontier  of  her  empire,  and 
augmented  its  force,  by  a  great  acquifition  of 
territory  and  population ;  (he  created  a  pow- 
erful navy,  and  eftabliflied  a  complete  ibve- 
rcignty  in  the  Black  Sea  ;  (he  obtained  both 
by  fea  and  land  fuch  a  decided  fuperioritj 

over 
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over  the  Turks,  that  in  the  very  next  ipring 
fhe  could  with  eafe  have  driven  them  into 
Alia.  The  dreadful  revolution  which  has 
ihaken  the  governments  of  Europe  to  theiF 
very  foundations  did  not  afFe£l  her ;  in  the 
general  raadnefs  her  fubjefts  remained  uncon-< 
taminated,  and  by  her  pofition  and  undimi- 
niflied  ftrength  fhe  became  the  arbitrefs  of 
the  whole  continent.  The  document  was 
drawn  out,  the  figning  of  which  would  have 
decided  the  conteft ;  would  have  crowned  her 
reign  with  folid  and  eternal  glory,  and  have 
blotted  out  every  fpot  in  it ;  would  have 
made  a  people,,  who  fcarcely  more  than  a 
century  ago  were  reckoned  among  the  bar- 
barous hordes  of  Tatars,  the  liberators  of  the 
civilized  world,  the  reftorers  of  order^  of 
juftice,  of  the  government  of  laws,  of  the  in- 
dependence of  nations,  the  proteftors  of  pro- 
perty, of  innocence,  of  religion,  of  morality, 
and  of  the  dignity  of  mankind ;  the  pen  was 

in  her  hand,  when myfterious  Heaven  I — 

(lie  died  *• 

The  private  character  of  the  emprefs  and 
her  domeftic  conduit  are  foreign  to  the  fiib- 

•  That  day  or  ihe  next  flic  was  to  have  figned  the  do- 
cument for  farniflring  65,000  men  immediately,  which 
would  have  been  only  the  beginning  of  her  co-operation  p 
(he  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  been  as  fuccefsful 
againft  the  Jacobins  as  (he  was  againft  the  lefs  lavage 
Tatars. 
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jeft  of  papers  wholly  political.  As  a  love* 
reign,  ihe  will  make  a  great  figure  in  hiftory* 
Her  information  proceeded  from  an  extenfive 
and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  prefent 
and  paft  ftate  of  nations^  their  aftual  and 
relative  fituations,  and  with  the  perfonal  cha- 
rafter  and  private  interefts  of  fovereigns'  and 
individuals  J  (he*  was  indefatigable  in  gaining 
intelligence  and  making  partizansj  and  fpared 
neither  money  nor  means  to  fucceed;  fhe 
was  aftonifliingly  rich  in  refources ;  Ihe  had 
Wonderful  talents  to  combine  and  deduce,  fb 
fts  to  forefee  with  certainty  future  events,  or 
be  prepared  for  fuch  as  mere  accident  pro-* 
duces ;  it  was  thence  that  (he  was  enabled  to 
profit  by  every  fault  or  misfortune  of  other 
ftates,  as  well  as  of  what  inevitably  followed 
in  the  common  courfe  of  things;  (he  was 
never  duped,  but  when,  through  complai-» 
£ince  or  confidence,  (he  had  relied  on  the 
knowledge  of  others ;  her  projefts  were 
always  vaft,  their  ohjed,  her  own  glory ;  hei* 
perfeverance  was  inexorable;  oppofition  ox* 
difficulty  only  excited  greater  exertions  of 
talent ;  (he  never  gave  up  one  fingle  pur- 
fuit  when  it  was  known  to  the  world  that  (he 
had  determined  to  follow  it^  unle(s  it  could 
appear  that  (he  ceded  from  motives  of  gene-« 
rofity,  and  not  from  compulfion  or  invincible 
obilacle ;  fuccefs  never  dazzled,  nor  danger 

or 
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fer  embarraffment  oppreffed  her  ;  on  all  occa- 
lions  ihe  had  equal  firmnefs^  courage^  and 
prcfence  of  mind;  fhe  was  always  great; 
even  in  the  finalleft  a6iions  (he  was  a  fbve?* 
teign ;  fudden  impreflitons  excited  ibmetimes 
in  her  violent  anger^  as  it  were  by  furprife^ 
though  never  in  public  ;  but  (he  commanded 
her  paffions  in  an  inftant,  and  put  on  her  ha-* 
bitual  fmile.  She  was  remarkably  temperate^ 
applied  indefatigably  to  buiinefsy  and  was  of 
a  healthy  conftitution  of  body.  She  could 
temporife,  and  ufc  «very  art  of  ix)litical  in* 
trigue,  but  flie  had  too  high  notions  of  the 
dignity  of  a  ibvereign  to  debafe  herfelf,  or 
proftitutc  publicly  her  word,  fo  that  when* 
ever  her  honour  was  openly  concerned  in  ful- 
filling an  engagement  ihe  might  be  relied  on« 
When  the  gratification  of  her  perfonal  en* 
mity  or  efteem  coincided  with  her  politics  it 
was  fhown,  when  not,  filpnced* 

She  uniformly  purfued  one  line  of  politics^ 
and  (he  never  would  have  changed  her  al- 
liance with  Great  Britain,  had  we  underftood 
them,  or  our  own  intereft,  foonen  We  need 
not  (ay  how  unjuitifiable  her  condu<^  has 
been  towards  Poland  ;  but  it  cannot  be  de^ 
nied,  that  the  whole  blame  does  not  lie  on 
her.  As  to  the  Crim,  (he  muft  have  the  ap- 
probation of  all  thole  who  do  not  approve  a 
l^dem  of  rapine,  and  plunder,  and  barbarous 

G  g  rage 
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f  age  wreaked  on  poor  defencelels  cottagers^ 
whofe  fons,  and  wives,  and  daughters, 
were  conftantly  expofed  to  be  carried  into 
flavery  from  all  the  neighbouring  countries. 

It  is  only  in  foreign  politics  that  fhe  ap- 
pears great,  and  becaufe  there  only  (he  go- 
verned alone  ;  there  her  minifters  were  lite- 
rally her  fccretaries  ;  fhe  heard  their  advice 
ibmetimes,  and  fometimes  took  ideas  from 
them,  but  fhe  alone  judged  and  decided,  and 
no  one  dared  propofe  a  meafure  till  they  had 
firfl  diicovered  her  fentiments  on  it ;  to  do 
this  was  the  great  art  of  keeping  in  favour. 

As  to  the  internal  government  of  the  em- 
pire, it  was^  left  to  the  great  officers.  The 
prefidents  of  colleges  and  the  governors  of 
provinces  were  fovereigns,  and  they  inordi- 
nately abufcd  their  power  with  impunity  ; 
hence  a  moft  fcandalous  negligence  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  management  of  afiairs  in  every 
department^  and  a  general  relaxation  of  go- 
vernment from  Peteriburgh  to  Kamchatka. 
The  emprefs  rewarded  with  great  muni- 
ficence ;  but  merit,  unlefs  it  was  very  con- 
spicuous to  the  world,  had  but  a  Jittlc  fhare 
of  it ;  every  thing  was  given  to  favour,  and 
what  is  given  to  favour  is  taken  from  njcrit : 
one  good,  however,  refulted  to  her^  perfbnally, 
from  the  impunity  which  thofe  in  office  en- 
jojed;  (he  was  fure  of  their  attachment  to 

her 


her  government^  as  the  more  die^  abufed 
their  power>  the  more  they  dreaded  a  fuC- 
ceffon  She  knew  their  conduft,  but  was 
deaf,  and  ahnoft  iuacceflible  to  complaint. 

Her  code  of  legiflation  did  not  contain 
lanvs^  hut /orms  of  judicature  ;  the  inftitutioa 
of  general  governments  was  a  new  burthen 
on  the  people  of  fifty  millions  of  roubles  more 
than  the  ancient  fimple  regulations,  a  fiirn 
equal  to  three  fourths  of  the  whole  revenue 
of  the  empire ;  the  increafe  of  vexation  was 
ftill  greater. 

Her  finances  were  ill  underAood,  and  worie 
managed ;  flie  got  into  embarraflments  when 
ihe  had  incalculable  refburces,  ai^  the  means 
aifed  to  remedy  them  were  childish. 

Years  had  not  impaired  her  talents,  not^ 
cooled  the  ardor  of  her  ambition ;  it  ieemed, 
t>n  the  contrary,  to  increaie,  as  other  pafiions 
gradually  fubfided. 

She  had,  in  fliort^  a  capacity  equal  to  the 
government  of  a  vaft  empire,  and  to  give  it 
in  the  world  that  confequence  which  its  na* 
tural  ftrength  entitled  it  to.  Had  (he  paid  the 
lame  attention  to  its  internal,  as  fhe  did  to  its 
political  adminiftration,  her  reign  would  have 
been  as  pfoduftive  of  happinefs  to  her  peopl6 
as  it  was  of  glory  to  herfelf. 

The  empreis  was  at  length  on  the  eve  of 
accompliihing  her  great  defign;  the  Turks 
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were  left  alone,  without  any  fupport ;  all  the 
powers  in  Europe  were  engaged  in  the  great 
conteft,  except  the  kings  of.  Pruffia  and 
Sweden.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
latter  to  make  any  diverfion.  The  French  had 
paid  to  the  court  of  Stockholm  a  confiderabic 
fum  of  money  to  enable  them  to  fit  out  their 
fleet,  but  fo  low  were  their  finances,  that  it 
was  all  immediately  employed,  except  a  few 
thoufand  rix-doUars,  for  more  preffing  ex- 
igencies of  the  ftate.  The  emprefe  had  a 
fleet  in  the  Baltic,  infinitely  fuj>erior  to  the 
combined  fleets  of  Sweden  and  Denmark;  fhe 
wifhed,  as  has  been  faid,  to  annihilate  them  ; 
with  our  concurrence  or  confent  it  would 
have  been  but  a  fingle  blow.  As  to  the  land 
forces  of  Sweden,  they  were  then  not  in  a 
condition  to  make  the  emprels  uneafy ;  the 
alarm  they  had  occafioned  in  the  laft  war  had 
put  her  on  her  guard.  She  was,  however, 
at  the  fame  time  endeavouring,  by  a  marriage 
of  her  grand-daughter  with  the  young  king 
of  Sweden,  to  conciliate  the  interefts  of  the 
two  countries  :  though  flie  had  no  apprehen- 
fion  on  that  fide,  yet  (he  wiflied  rather  to  avoid 
a  quarrel,  and  required  only  a  ftridl:  neu- 
trality on  the  part  of  Sweden.  As  to  Pruflia 
alone,  in  the  ftate  it  was  with  relpeft  to  the 
newly  acquired  provinces  in  Poland,  and  trem- 
bling at  the  rcfentment  of  the  emprefs,  it 

certainly 
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certainly  underftood  its  intcrefts  too  well  to 
quarrel  with  her.  The  emprels,  in  a  war 
with  the  king  of  Pruffia,  would  have  found 
infinite  reiburces  in  Poland;  the  king,  an 
enemy  in  every  fubjeft  he  had  acquired ;  al- 
moft  every  Pole  would  have  taken  the  field 
againft  him,  fb  much  were  they  irritated  at 
his  paft  conduft.  The  king  of  Pruffia  had 
alfb  interefts  in  Germany  to  look  after,  which 
concerned  him  nearer ;  and  certain  it  is,  that 
he  paid  the  moft  fubmiffive  court  to  the  em- 
prefs,  who  on  her  fide  was  perfeftly  unap« 
prehenfive  of  any  oppofition  from  him; 
all  that  he  might  have  tried  to  efFeft  would 
have  been,  to  obtain  fbme  little  indemnifi- 
cation as  the  price  of  his  complaisance  in 
acquiefcing  in  her  projefts. 

She  was  now  in  pofleffion  of  every  refburce 
(he  required  of  Poland  for  her  army,  in  a6ling 
againft  the  Turks  on  the  European  continent. 
The  government  of  the  acquired  provinces 
was  fo  firmly  fettled,  that  ihe  had  no  appre* 
henfion  of  difturbances ;  her  army  was  fo 
formidable,  that  (he  could  have  marched 
beyond  her  frontiers  at  leaft  three  hundred 
thoufand  effedive  men ;  and  (he  had  raifed 
J  50,000  men  to  recruit  it  Her  fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea  was  much  fiiperior  to  the  whole 
Turkifh  navy,  and  there  was  a  flotilla  of  finall 
vefieU  built  for  the  purpofe  of  landing  troops  in 
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three  feet  water,  which  could  have  conduflcd, 
in  three  days,  fixty  thoufand  men  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  capital  of  the  Turkiih  em- 
pire*  The  firft  blow  would  have  been  the 
deftruftion  of  the  Ottoman  fleet  in  its  own 
port,  and  the  attack  of  Conftantinople  by 
land  at  the  fame  time.  All  this  might  have 
been  done  early  laft  fpring, 

A  great  army  had  paffed  Derbent ;  an  ar- 
rangement would  have  immediately  taken 
place  with  the  Perfian  khans,  in  whofc  quar- 
rels, without  any  apparent  intereft,  fhe  had 
intermeddled;  and  this  army  would  have 
fallen  on  the  Turkiih  Aiiatic  provinces,  the 
confequence  of  which  would  have  been,  that 
^U  the  Aiiatic  troops,  which  compofe  the  gar- 
rifons  of  their  fortreiles  in  Europe,  would 
have  quitted  them,  and  fled  to  fuccour  their 
own  country,  and  have  left  the  road  to  Con^. 
ftiantinopl?  defencelefs. 

It  was  a  projed  of  Prince  Potemkin,  iij 
the  laft  war,  to  have  carried  the  war  into 
Afia,  J^nd  he  began  by  taking  Anapa*  Had 
that  prince  not  died,  the  war  was  on  the 
point  of  breal^ing  out  again.  I  (peak  of  this 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  fafts. 

Nor  would  the  fending  an  army  of  fixty* 

five  thou&nd  men  to  attack  the  French  in 

wi^Vlface  have  prevented  her  marchuig  another 

^rmy  agfunft  the  Turks*    If  ihe  had  any  ap^ 

§  prehenfions 
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prchcnfions  ot  the  king  of  Pruflia  fiding  with 
the  French,  this  meal'ure  would  have  put  it 
in  her  power  to  have  aded  more  offenfively 
againft  him.  However  it  may  have  been 
conftrued  by  fome,  this  tnealure  was  a  fur6 
indication  of  her  intention  of  attacking  the 
Turks  in  the  fpring ;  for  as  long  as  flie  Was 
not  certain  of  meeting  no  oppolition  to  that 
meafure,  fhe  conftantly  declined  taking  an 
adive  part  by  land  againft  the  French. 

In  Ihort,  every  preparation  was  made,  and 
every  obftacle  removed ;  we  did  not  want  the 
publication  of  a  manifefto  to  be  informed  of 
her  intentions  j  and  indeed  the  intentions  of 
fbvereigtis  are  better  known  by  the  ftate  and 
movements  of  their  armies,  or  the  prepara- 
tions for  their  movements,  Jby  a  knowledge 
of  their  interefts,  and  the  difficulties  they 
have  to  encounter  in  the  execution  of  their 
prpje6ls,  than  by  manifeftoes,  or  by  the  lan- 
guage of  their  courtiers. 

It  is  worthy  of  recording,  that  the  emprefs 
declared,  that  though  His  Majefty  and  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  made  peace  with  the 
French,  (he  never  would,  nor  acknowledge 
the  French  republic,  or  any  ftate  that  had  re- 
belled againft  its  fovereign.  She  never  would 
acknowledge  America  to  the  laft,  though  (he 
permitted  ftiips  coming  from  America,  under 
American  colours,  to  enter  her  ports,  and 
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trade  on  the  iame  footing  as  other  nations 
having  no  treaty. 

The  prcfident  of  the  congrcfs,  not  know- 
ing this  circumstance,  appointed  a  conful,  in 
1795,  to  refide  in  St.  Pcterfburgh  ;  on  his 
arrival  he  requefted  an  audience  of  the  vice- 
chancellor,  to  deliver  his  credentials;  but  the 
next  day  he  was  told,  the  emprels  did  not 
Ipiow  of  any  fuch  power  as  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Since  it  has  appeared,  that  His  Majefty's 
^onfenling  to  at  leaft,  if  not  co-operating 
with  the  emprefs's  projects  againft  Turkey, 
was  the  Jiru  qua  non  of  an  alliance  with  hety 
and  of  her  taking  an  affive  part  tn  the  war 
againfi  France^  the  public  has  fiiown  great 
anxiety  to  learn  whyflie  did  not  coqie  for- 
ward immediately  after  figning  the  treaty  ia 
February  1795,  in  which  a  wai-with  Turkey- 
is  a  cafus  faderisy  and  what  meafurcs  had 
removed  the  impediment,  which  kept  her 

two  years,  and  induced  her  to  come 

rds  at  laft  ;    but  thefe  events  are  too 

:  to  be  fpoken  of. 

ilft  I  arp  writing  this  Poftfcript,  another 

event  has  taken  place. 

e  emperor  of  Germany  has  made  peace ; 

mperor   of  Ruflia  has   loft  a  glorious 

[unity  to  immortalize   his  narne ;    \x, 
have  been  faid  to  him : 

Sire^ 
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Tou  have  afcended  the  throne  of  the  greateji 
empire  in  the  worlds  under  fuch  aufpices  as  ne^ 
ver  attended  any  monarch  before  you. 

A  glory  is  referved  for  yoUj  Sire^  fuch  as 
never  yet  jhone  round  the  throne  of  any  fovcreign 
on  earth. 

Tou  may  be  the  benefa&or^  not  ofRuJJia  onfyy 
hut  of  all  Europe. — Hijiory  jhall  fay  ^  Alexander 
conquered  a  worlds  Paulfaved  a  world. 

Tou  have  begun  your  reign  by  a£is  which  be-' 
f peak  your  wifdom^  your jujiice^y  our  humanity-'-^ 

You  HEAR  EVERY  ONE  *. 

Tou  have  felt  with  indignation  the  unnecef 
ftated  apofiacy  of  the  court  of  Berlin  \  its  aU 
liance  with  regicides  to  difmember  the  German 
empire. 

Tou  are  called  on.  Sire,  to  crujh  with  the  ir^ 
reffiible  weight  of  your  armies  the  enemies  of 
religion,  morality,  andfocial  order. 

Peace  with  them  will  be  more  dangerous  than 
war.  ^heir  dodlrines  will  have  freer  courfe ; 
and  their  doctrines  have  done  more  than  their 
armies.  'They  have  fubverted  the  order,  and 
confounded  even  the  names  of  things.     Virtues 

'  *  Every  perlbn  in  the  empire  may  now  write  to  their 
fovereign,  and  if  they  receive  no  anfweri  may  addrefs 
th:.mfelves  perfonally  to  bim, 

have 
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have  ll^  appellations  of  vices ^  and  vices  tlie  ap^ 
pellattons  of  virtues. 

Can  Ru/Jiay  in  all  its  extended  provinces^ 
when  every  foreigfi  contadi  will  be  poifon ; 
when  every  breathy  except  from  the  frozen  ocean^ 
will  be  full  of  miaftnay  efcape  the  contagion  f 
J<[one  zvill  efcape  but  the  elder  brethren  ofja^ 
cobinifm^  the  Turks j  whofe  equally  rmnfirous^ 
though  lefs  dangerous  tyranny^  has  for  fo  many 
centuries  infulted  mankind^  trodden  underfoot 
the  laws  of  nations^  and  blafphemcd  Chrijiia^ 
nity ;  who^  unprovoked^  attacked^  conquered j  and 
Jlaughtered  nations  without  number^  murdered 
their  fovereignsy  and  fpilt  every  drop  of  royal 
bloody  maf acred  their  prices  at  the  altar ^  extir^ 
pated  nobility^  plundered  the  opulent^  and  bound 
tin  wretched  remains  of  the  people  in  fetters  of 
perpetual  and  hereditary  Jlavery.  They  alone ^ 
till  the  reign  ofjacobinifm  had  made  property  a 
crime  ^  the  violation  of  property  a  legal  refource 
of  government  y  and  the  lives  and  poffejfions  of 
nien  the  right  of  tyranny  i  they  alone  had  hither^ 
to  confounded  the  hereditary  ranks  among  man'* 
kind\  had  deprejfed  genius ^  learnings  and  the 
Chrijlian  religion  j  and  governed  their  barbarous 
empire  by  Jlaves  and  ajfaffins.  Like  the  Jaco^ 
bins^  they  taught  Chrijlian  children  to  fight 
againji  their  fathers  and  their  father's  God  *  ; 

•  See  the  inftitution  of  the  Janizaries,  who  were  origin 
naUy  Cbriftian  children. 

they 
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Ihey  too  hoH  it  lawful  to  murder  prtf oners  in 
cold  bloody  tliey  too  pojfefs  a  claim  to  every 
country  in  the  umverfe^  and  a  facred  right  to 
fubjeil  all  people  to  their  law  ;  they  too  hold  all 
other  fovereigm  as  ufurpers^  and  dethroning  them 
as  the  highefi  merit.  But  ftill  the  Turks  have  a 
religion^  and  though  it  permits  them  number lefs 
enormities  to  their  ownfe£lj  and  all  enormities 
to  others  J  they  acknowledge  a  God^  and  many 
moral  duties.  Not  the  contagion  of  their  doc^ 
trine  was  to  be  feared^  but  their  cruel  fword^ 
which  once  threatened  the  conqueji  of  the  uni^ 
verfe^  and  the  extinction  of  all  virtue^  dignity^ 
andfcience  in  the  world ;  yet  was  not  thisfrfl 
monfier  fo  tremendous  ^  in  the  infolence  of  his 
power ^  as  an  enemy  ^  as  is  this  fecond  monfier^  in 
the  infolence  of  hisjuccejfes^  as  a  brother. 

Toyou^  Sire^  kings  lift  up  their  hands ^  and 
bow  tlieir  anointed  heads ;  to  youj  Sire^  the 
priejis  of  God^  to  you  orphans  of  murdered 
nobles^  to  you  violated  virgins^  defpoiled  pojfef 
fors^  enjlaved  nations  Jir etch  out  their  arms^  and 
implore  your  aid;  thefpirits  of  martyred  royalty 
call  to  you  from  above  for  vetigeance. 

The  noble  project  of  your  glorious  ancejlor^ 
Peter  the  Greats  was  nearly  confummated  when 
you  mounted  his  throne ;  //  %vas  refervedfor  his 
nephew  to  accomplijh  the  liberating  of  a  Chrif 
tian  people  from  the  mofi  infamous  bondage.  It 
is  worthy  of  the  jujiice  and  humanity  which 

mark 
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fnark  the  beginning  of  a  reign^  on  %vhich  more 

true  glory  awaits  than  ever  wai  referved  for 

any  fovereign  in  the  records  of  hiftory. 

This  might  with  truth  have  been  faid  to 

him. 

In  Augufl   1796,  Pruffia  concluded  with 

the  French  fecret  articles  for  the  difmember- 
ment  of  Germany.  The  late  king  of  Pruf- 
fia had  afiured  the  emprefs,  "  on  his  word  of 
*<  honour  J  ^  and  "  on  the  word  of  a  fovereign^^ 
that  no  fuch  articles  exifted.  On  the  accef- 
lion  of  his  prefent  imperial  majefty  to  the 
throne  of  Ruflia,  the  king  fent  Count  de 
Briihl  to  compliment  the  emperor  on  the  oc- 
cafion.  This  nobleman  had  the  honour  of 
being  perfonally  known  to  his  imperial  ma- 
jefty, and,  it  was  believed,  wa«  much  ef- 
teemed  by  him. 

The  court  of  Berlin,  loon  imagining  that 
the  emperor  Paul  was  blindly  attached  to  its 
interests,  ventured  to  give  a  copy  of  thelc 
articles.  That  /ubtle  cabinet  was  for  once 
raiftaken.  The  emperor  felt  the  indignity 
of  the  aftion,  and,  himfelf  a  man  of  honour, 
and  a  monarch  relj^e^lful  of  the  facrednefs 
of  a  fovereign's  word,  he  anfwered  the  com- 
munication as  became  the  nephew  of  Peter 
the  Great.  Pruffia  fubmitted,  and  the  pro- 
je6t  was  abandoned.  Ruffia  was  a6hially 
preparing  to  aflift  Auftrict  efFe6hi?lly,  when 

Auftri^ 
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Auftria  made  peace  with  France !  I  fhall 
make  no  comment  on  this  event,  which  no 
one  had  reafbn  to  expeft.  The  emperor  of 
Ruffia  was  greatly  and  juftly  offended.  If 
he  have  any  predileftion  for  Pruffia,  certain 
it  is  that  he  is  incapable  of  entering  into 
meafures  iniquitous  in  themfelves  and  bane* 
ful  in  their  confequences,  tending  to  the  dif^ 
memberment  of  Germany ;  and  the  only  ob- 
ftacle  which  now  feems  to  prevent  his  ftep- 
pmg  forward  with  that  vaft  weight  of  power 
he  commands,  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  poli- 
tical fyftem  adopted  by  the  young  king  of 
Pruffia.  While  the  old  minifters  continue  in 
office,  can  it  be  prefumed  that  their  iyftem  is 
not  that  which  the  king  approves  ?  Is  it  to 
be  expefted  that  a  young  prince  has  energy 
of  mind,  and  knowledge  of  affairs  fufficient, 
by  his  arguments,  to  convert  or  to  over-rule 
the  opinions  of  a  whole  cabinet  ?  We  mufl 
judge  of  the  fyflem  of  a  prince  by  the  known 
Iyftem  of  his  minifters  in  office. 

If,  however,  becaufe  the  emperor  has  made 
peace,  we  make  peace,  and  fuch  a  peace  as 
the  bloated  infblence  of  the  enemy  didates 
to  us,  we  (hall  be  (hut  out  of  every  port,  from 
the  Elbe  to  the  coaft  of  Africa;  we  (hall 
foon  be  driven  out  of  India.  France,  and  its 
allies,  win  foon  have  a  naval  power  fujxirior 
to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and,  qui  mare  Uneat 

eum 


eum  necejfe  ftrum  potirf.  Cic.  Without  otlf 
trade  how  is  our  navy  to  exift  ?  how  are  otff 
funds  to  be  raifed  ?  If  we  difband  our  armies, 
we  fhall  be  attacked  unprepared ;  if  we  do 
not,  what  ceconomy  will  there  be  in  a  peace  ? 
It  now  remains,  therefore,  to  be  icen, 
whether  the  love  of  our  country  and  of  li* 
berty,  which  fired  the  breafts  of  our  anceA 
tors,  and  led  them  on  to  thofe  glorious  exer- 
tions which  procured  us  our  happy  and^/vftf 
ctmflituikn^  be  tranfmitted  to  their  defcen^ 
dants  \  and  whether  we  will  fpill  our  blood 
to  defend  what  they  fpilt  their  blood  to  pur- 
chafe  for  us.  It  remains  to  be  feen  whether 
we  are  ftill  free  Britons,  or  humiliated  flaves, 
ready  to  receive  with  open  arms  the  deathful 
hug  of  French  fraternity,  and  lubmit  to  the 
delpotic  five-handed  fceptre  of  French  li- 
berty. 

February  1798. 
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Of  the  Britijh  Trade  with  Turkey. 

FORMERLY  the  trade  to  Turkey  was  of 
confiderable  importance  to  this  country*, 
but  of  late  years  it  had  been  languifhing,  and 
at  laft  dwindled  ipto  a  ftate  of  infignificancy, 
when  the  prefent  war  entirely  put  a  ftop  to 
all  communication  with  the  ports  of  the 
Levant. 

As  this  trade  will  be  again  opened  when 
a  peace  takes  place,  an  inveftigation  of  the 
caufes  of  its  decline,  and  the  means  to  give 
it  its  ancient  extenfion,  may  not,  in  the 
mean  time,  be  unimportant  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  the  merchants  of  this  country. 

The  caufes  of  its  gradual  decline  are, 
I  ft,  the  rivalfhip  of  other  European  nations ; 
2dly,  the  diminution  of  the  conflimption  of 
our  manufadhires  in  Turkey,  by  the  impo- 
veriflied  ftate  of  the  country;  ^dly,  fome 
branches  of  trade  being  got  into  other  chan- 
nels ;  and  4thly,  the  monopoly  of  the  Levant 
company  in  London. 

With  refpe£t  to  the  rivalfhip  of  other  na* 
tions,  that  caufe  will  be  confidered  when  I* 

Ipeak 
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fpeak  of  the  Levant  company.  As  to  fh* 
impoverifhed  ftate  of  Turkey,  it  muft  afFeft 
the  trade  of  other  European  nations  as  well 
as  our  own  ;  if  we  are  not,  therefore,  to  ex- 
pe£l  to  fee  it  again .  in  that  flourifhing  ftate 
it  was  in,  when  there  were  forty  Engli{h 
houfes  of  trade  at  Aleppo  (at  prefent  there 
is  but  one)  we  may  expedl  to  have  the  fame 
proportion  of  it  as  we  then  had ;  and  if  we 
acquire  only  this,  our  trade  to  the  Levant 
will  ftill  be  a  national  objeft.  Some  branches 
of  trade  are  got  into  other  channels  ;  this 
regards  principally  certain  imports  from 
Turkey,  and  particularly  of  filk  from  Aleppo, 
whence  formerly  larger  quantities  of  Per- 
fian  filk  came,  which  is  not  now  brought 
thither,  but  the  Eaft  India  Company  liipply 
our  market .  cheaper  and  more  abundantly* 
Confiderable  quantities  of  cotton  and  drugs 
come  from  Holland  and  from  Italy,  which 
formerly  came  direft.  This  will  alio  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  next  confideration,  the 
monopoly  of  the  Levant  company- 
It  is  often  neceflary,  and  it  is  juft,  where 
merchants  undertake  to  open  to  the  country 
a  new  branch  of  trade,  and  where  the  ex- 
pence  and  rifk  is  gteat,  to  grant  them  ex- 
clufive  privileges,  or  monopolies,  for  a  cer- 
tain limited  time,  to  prevent  others  from 
rcapijig  the  harvcfl  they  had  fown,  and  to 

fecure 
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fecure  their  laudable  induflry  as  far  as  poA 
fible  frbm  rilk;   but  when  that  rilk  exift$ 
tio  more,  and  when  they  have  reaped  their 
harveft  over  and  over  again,  and  have  had  a 
full  <!ompenfation   for   their  riflc^   their  in* 
duftry,  and  their  expence^  the  country  at  large 
has  a  right  to  a  participation  of  the  trade* 
There  may,  indeed,  fometimes  cxift  circum-* 
ftances  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which  give  thejoai 
a  claim  to  a  longer  indulgence  in  their  mo« 
nopoly,  particularly  where  that  monopoly  is 
not  injurious,  but,  on  the  contrary,  beneficial 
to  the  country  in  general  (and  fuch  is  the  cafe 
of  the  Eaft  India  company ;)  but  in  a  trade 
where  the  merchants  have  no  common ^ocA^ 
and  can  xirge  none  of  the  above  reafbus  in 
defence  of  their  monopoly ;  where  they  can-^ 
not  prove  that  any  particular  loJ\  would  ac-* 
crue  to  them  by  abolilhing  it ;  where  it  had 
operated  as  a  reflraint  on  the  tr^de,  con^^ 
fining  it  to  narrow  bounds,  and  giving  a  de- 
cided fuperiority  to  their  rivals  of  other  na- 
tions, to  the  almoil  total  exclufion  of  thd 
products  and  manufafhires  of  their  country 
from  that  to  which  their  privilege  exclu- 
(ively  permits  them  to  trade,  ought  in  com-* 
mon  fenfe  fuch  a  monopoly  to  exift  ?  The 
Levant  company  is  truly  become  the  dog  in 
,  the  manger ;  it  does  not  operate  fo  much  to 
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the  profit  of  the  copipany,  as  to  the  lols  of 
the'country. 

This  monopoly  is  of  a  fingular  nature : 

it  has  none  of  the  advantages  of  a  common 
ftock^  in  which  many  individuals  rilk  fmall 
Itims,  but  which  in  the  aggregate  amount 
to  a  larger  capital  than  any  one  merchant 
or  fet  of  merchants  poffefs,  or  would  choofe 
to  rifle ;  a  common  ftock  to  which  any  one 
may  contribute,  and  which  thereby,  ftri6lly 
{peaking,  ceafes  to  be  a  monopoly ;  it  is  a 
privilege  granted  to  certain  perjbns  only  to 
trade  to  Turkey,  each  with  his  own  capital, 
and  for  his  own  particular  account  and  rilk, 
without  any  affignable  realbn  why  they 
fhould  be  preferred  to  others  his  majefty's 
fubjeds;  it  has  all  the  difadvantages  of 
other  monopolies;  it  has  not  one  of  their 
advantages. 

In  Ipeaking  thus  freely  of  the  company, 
I  folemnly  declare  that  I  have  no  private 
motive,  no  rancour -^againft  any  individual, 
and  have  no  motive  for  writing  on  this  ful> 
je6l  but  the  advantage  of  the  country.  The 
few  members  of  the  company  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted  I  perfonally  refpe6t  and 
highly  efteem  :  on  this  fubjeft  they  muft 
differ  with  me ;  they  are  bound  by  oath  to 
iiipport  the  interefts  of  their  body. 

The  trade  of  every  other  nation  to  Turkey 
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is  free,  and  they  have  experienced  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  liberated  from  the  fetters 
of  excluiivc  privileges.  Let  every  obftacle 
be  removed  in  this  country  to  an  equally 
free  commerce,  and  the  fuperior  induftry, 
Ikill,  and  riches  of  our  manufa6lurers,  our 
traders,  and  our  navigators,  will  again  reftore 
to  us  our  loft  Turkey  trade. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  at  prefent  the  Levant 
company  is  not  a  monopoly,  as  any  one,  by 
paying  twenty  pounds,  may  become  a  member 
of  it.  When  the  trade  was  already  ruined, 
it  was  imagined  that  this  regulation  w-as 
equivalent  to  laying  the  trade  open  (a  proof 
that  government  have  thought  it  neceflary  to 
abolifh  the  monopoly)  but  the  bye-laws  of 
the  company,  and  the  power  to  enforce  them, 
were  permitted  to  exift,  and  thefe  fb  fetter 
the  trade  to  new  adventwers^  that  few  have 
found  their  account  in  purfuing  it,  and  the 
trade  ftill  remains  a  monopoly  in  favor  of 
the  old  houfes. 

It  will  be  neceflary  to  pafs  in  review  thefe 
bye-laws,  which  have  operated  fo  injurioufly 
to  the  trade  in  general,  and  to  fhow  how 
they  have  gradually  effefled  the  ruin  of  the 
trade,  and  the  introdudion  of  rivals,  who 
have  gotten  pofleflion  of  what  we  have 
loft. 

By  one  of  the  bye-laws,  for  inftance,  it 
was  enadedy  that  all  merchandize  brought 
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from  Turkey,  and  imported  into  England, 
fhould  be  the  produce  of  goods  exported 
from  England  to  Turkey.  The  following 
are  the  words  of  the  bye-law ; 

"  That  upon  entering  goods  received  in 
**  England  from  T^urkey  or  Egypt ^  every  mem- 
**  ber  fhall  in  like  manner  fubfcribe  the  fol- 
lowing affirmation ;  videlicet  : 

I  affirm^  by  the  oath  I  have  taken  to  tlie 
•'  Levant  company^  that  the  goods  above  men-- 
**  tioried  are  for  account  of  myfelf  or  others 
free  of  the  faid  company^  or  of  fuck  as  now 
have  their  licence  to  trade^  and  are  beyond 
^ "  the  feas ;  and  that  the  faid  goods ^  nor  any 
part  of  thenty  are  notj  to  the  bejl  of  my 
knowledge^  the  produce  of  gold  or  Jilver^ 
either  in  coin  or  bullion^  fent  into  Turkey ; 
*'  but  that  the  faid  goods  are  purchafed  by 
merchandize^  or  monies  arifng  or  to  arife 
from  the  f ale  of  merchandize  fe?it  into  Turkey 
or  Egypt  ^  from  Europe  ^  or  from  the  Brittjh 
fettlements  in  America^  on  account  of  freemen 
of  the  Levant  company ^  orfuch  as  have  their 
■'  licence  to  trade^  and  of  which  regular  entries 
have  been  made  with  the  company^  or  are 
purclmfed  by  freight  received  in  'T^urkey  or 
•*  Egypt  J  by  flips  navigated  according  to  law^ 
"  which  freight  is  entirely  the  property  cf 
•*  members  of  the  company ^  or  fuch  as  have 
**  their  licence  to  trade. ^^ 
And  every  merchant  or  fadof  in  Turkey 
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or  Egypt  is  requirtd  to  make  a  fimilar  af- 
fidavit, on  exporting  goods  from  Turkey  for 
England,  and  to  give,  on  oath,  an  exa6l  ac- 
count of  every  kind  of  tranfa<ftion  or  bufi^ 
linefs,  direct  or  indire£l,  fb  that  all  his  af* 
fairs  become  known. 

The  objc6t  of  this  law  is  evidently  to  en-, 
courage  the  exportation  of  cloth  ;  and  when 
we  had  no  rivals,  it  produced  no  bad  ef- 
fe6ls ;  but  it  ibon  produced  rivals,  and  it  con* 
tinned  in  force  till  they  had  nearly  got  pojfejjion 
of  tlie  whole  cloth  trade.  Such  a  law,  indeed, 
was  fufficient  to  ruin  any  trade.  One  houfe 
may  deal  in  exports,  another  in  imports; 
one  may  combine  its  Italian  with  its  Turkey 
trade ;  another  may  lend  veffels  for  the  car- 
rying trade;  but  if  every  individual  houle 
be  obliged  to  keep  an  exa6t  regifter  on  oath, 
and  under  a  penalty  of  20  per  cent,  called 
**  a  broke^^  of  all  its  exports  and  imports, 
and  to  balance  them  exadly,  how  is  fuch 
a  trade  to  profper,  where  the  profits  arc  re- 
duced by  the  rivalfhip  of  foreign  nations? 
This  bye-law  at  length,  when  it  had  pro- 
duced the  full  effeft  of  its  ill  tendency,  was 
repealed ;  but  the  trade  was  not  revived ; 
fo  difficult  is  it  to  turn  back  conunerce 
from  channels  into  which  it  has  run. 

It  will  be  aiked  then,  what  are  the  rc- 
Araints  which  now  lie  on  the  trade  ? 
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The  fubjeftion  to  the  control  of  the  com- 
pany ;  the  neceffity  of  making  entries  with 
it  of  all  their  tranfaftions  on  oath,  and  not 
being  able  to  be  concerned  in  anywife  with 
others  not  free  of  the  company,  or  foreigners ; 
the  power  in  the  company,  for  the  leaft 
•violation  of  their  rules,  to  infli6t  a  penalty  of 
20  per  cent. ;  the  idea  of  reftraint,  and  the 
apprehenfion  of  violating  a  folemn  oath,  have 
made  many  determine  to  trade  with  Turkey 
through  foreign  and  circuitous  channels, 
without  becoming  free  of  the  company; 
witnefs  the  very  large  quantities  of  cottons 
and  drugs,  &c.  which  come  from  Holland 
and  Italy,  as  the  cuftom-houfe  books  prove. 
This  was  the  cafe  till  our  trade  to  Holland 
and  the  Mediterranean  was  flopped  by  the 
war,  and  in  that  fame  fituation  wc  fliall  be 
wlien  a  peace  takes  place. 

The  drugs,  &c.  which  are  imported  from 
Italy,  were  carried  thither  from  Turkey ; 
they  had  already  given  a  profit  to  the  Italian 
merchant  in  Turkey,  to  the  importer,  and  to 
the  purchafer  in  Italy,  who  cleans,  aflbrts, 
repacks,  and  often  adulterates  them ;  to  the 
commiflioner,  who  purchafes  them  for  his 
correfpondent  in  England ;  to  which  add 
charges,  and  intereft  of  money  for  fo  long  a 
difburfement,  which  the  different  people 
through  whofe  hands  the  merchandize  has 
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gone  have  all  calculated,  as  well  as  their 
profits,  double  freights,  and  loading  and  un*, 
loading,  &c.  &c. 

Cottons  are  imported  from  HoUsmd,  be- 
caufe  the  company  cannot  import  themfelves 
enough  for  the  confumption ;  and  the  rea- 
fon  why  they  do  not  is,  becaufe  the  old 
members,  who  are  under  no  apprehenfions 
of  the  bye-laws,  find  other  articles  enough  to 
employ  their  whole  capital^  and  beyond  that  the 
trade  cannot  increafe.  This  is  the  reafbn,  as 
will  be  feen  hereafter  more  fully,  why  the 
trade  in  exports  as  well  as  imports  is  confined 
within  fuch  narrow  bounds. 

The  Britifh  merchants  in  Italy  and  other 
foreign  countries,  not  being  members  of  the 
company  (and  to  become  free,  of  the  com- 
pany they  muft  come  to  England)  cannot 
trade  with  Britifh  houfes  in  Turkey,  and 
thefe,  if  they  will  trade  to  Italy,  muft  trade 
with  foreigners  :  thus  all  combinations  of 
the  trades  are  prevented.  Englifh  veflels  in 
the  Mediterranean  might  often  make  a 
voyage  to  Turkey,  inftead  of  lying  in  an 
Italian  port,  and  return  time  enough  to  take 
in  their  cargoes  for  England. 

The  great  preference  given  to  Britifli  vef- 
fels  in  the  Mediterranean  would  aflure  them 
an  employment  whenever  they  want  freights. 
This  carrying  or  caravan  trade  is  fo  exten- 
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iWe,  that  befides  the  French,  the  little  ftato 
of  Ragufa  has  no  lefs  than  400  veflels  in  it. 

Were  the  majiers  of  Jhips^  their  owners^ 
jind  the  Englifh  merchants  in  Italy  and  Tur- 
key, under  no  reftraint  in  regard  to  the  Le- 
vant company,  people  would  rilk  more  rea- 
dily the  fending  their  veflels  to  the  Medi- 
terranean^to  get  employment  in  this  carrying 
twfinefs,  and  their  fpeculation  in  trade  being 
free,  they  would  find  means  to  employ  their 
veflels  in  the  intervals  of  their  being  without 
freights ;  the  rpafl:ers,  owners,  and  corre- 
ipondents  might  combine  their  awn  fpecula-^ 
pons  in  merchandize  with  their  carrying 
buiinefs,  and  thus  keep  them  confl^antly  em- 
ployed^ It  is  the  want  of  thefe  refources  to 
our  fliips,  that  prevents  Englifli  owners  from 
fending  their  (hips  into  the  Mediterranean 
to  feek  freigjits,  and  prevent  the  few  which 
do  go  thither  from  profiting  fo  much  by  it  as 
ttiofe  of  other  nations,  wjiofe  hpules  of  trade 
{ire  nearer,  "  - 

Had  the  Turkey  trade  in  England  ne- 
ver been  a  monopoly,  the  French  would 
never  have  got  ppfleflion  of  almoft  all  the 
cloth  trade,  and  the  laying  it  open  will 
be  the  only  means  of  our  coming  in  agaii^ 
fpr  any  coniiderable  ftiare  of  it.  There  is 
a  greater  demand  i^  Turkey  fpr  the  light 
Languedoc  cloths,  than  for  any  other  fort. 
The  Turks  clothe   their  fervants   twice   a 
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^ar,  and  the  French  cloth,  made  into  loofe 
garments  (which  laft  much  longer  than  the 
tight  European  drefs)  is  ftrong  enough  for 
their  purpofe,  and  its  cheapneis  makes  its 
preferable ;  poorer  people,  who  form  the 
great  body  of  confumers,  buy  it  alfo  for  ffico* 
nomical  reafons*  Englifli  broad  cloth,  called 
piahoot  (of  a  light  quality,  made  purpofcly 
for  the  Turkey  market)  is  only  worn  by 
thofe  in  eaiier  circumftances,  Confiderdblc 
quantities  of  cloth  have  alfo  of  late  years 
come  to  Turkey yj-^/w  Germany. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  people  well  ac- 
quainted with  thefe  matters,  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  manufadlories  might  make  the  fame  for( 
of  cloth  as  the  Languedoc,  and  as  cheap  as 
the  French  ;  but  as  long  as  the  Levant  com* 
pany  exifts,  who  is  to  undertake  it?  Were 
the  trade  laid  entirely  open,  it  is  probable 
that  all  kinds  of  Englifh  manufafhirers 
would  fend  people  (called  riders)  to  Turkey 
to  feek  for  commiffions,  as  they  do  to  all  parts 
of  Europe.  This  praftice,  though  not  very 
(igree<ible  to  Englijh  merchants  (which  how- 
ever may  not  be  the  cafe  in  Turkey,  as  they 
may  find  the  mediation  of  merchants  neceA 
fary)  would  greatly  increafe  the  vent  of  Eng- 
lifh commodities,  and  thefe  induilrious  peo- 
ple might  poffibly  be  the  means  of  our  re- 
gaining the  cloth  tradct 
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'the  few  merchants  who  are  in  the  true  fecret 
of  the  Levant  trade^  can  employ  in  it  their 
WHOLE  CAPi*rAL  advantageoujlyy  andthere- 
fore  do  not  feek  for  new  branches^  or  how  to 
recover  old  ones  which  are^  lojl. — ^This  is  the 
great  fecret. 

The  French  do  not  get  their  wool  cheaper 
than  we  dd;  the  price  of  labour  nnay  be  lefs; 
but  will  not  fuperior  (kill  and  induftr)',  with 
larger  capitals,  compenlkte  this  fingle  cir- 
cumftance  againft  us  ?  Experience  in  other 
articles  fliews  it,  as  in  the  manufiaftures  of 
Manchefter,  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham. 

It  is  very  worthy  of  attention,  that  the 
French  cannot  make  fb  cheap  as  we  can  the 
fame  kinds  of  cloth,  which  our  people  bring 
to  the  Turkey  market ;  it  is  nqt  that  they 
cannot  make  thtmfofne,  for  they  make  ia 
France  much  finer  cloth  than  that  kind  of 
broad  cloth  made  in  England  purpofely  for 
the  Turkey  market.  Inhere  is  alfo  a  coarfe 
ftrong  cloth  brought  to  Turkey  from  Eng- 
land, called  londras ;  thefe  the  French  cannot 
make  fo  cheap  neither ;  nor  are  their  Jhal- 
kons  fo  cheap.  In  fhort,  there  is  no  fort  of 
woollen  fluff  made  in  the  two  countries,  of 
the  lame  quality,  which  the  Englifh  do  not 
fell  cheaper  than  the  French.  The  fa6l 
fcems  to  be,  that  the  French  invented  a 
kind  of  cloth  more  proper  for  the  general 
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confumption  of  Turkey  than  that  which  the 
Englifli  had  brought  thither,  and  the  Eng- : 
Jiih  never  attempted  to  follow  their  exam* 
pie,  but  continued  carrying  to  the  market  a 
fort  of  cloth,  which  at  laft  got  almoft  out  of 
ufe.  Whenever  the  Englijh  jhall  have  made 
and  brought  to  Turkey  the  fame  kind  of  cloth 
as  the  Frenchy  and  cannot  afford  ii  fo  cheapo 
then  with  certainty  we  may  conclude  that  the 
French  have  an  advantage  over  us;  but  till 
then  it  ought  to  be  doubted,  and  certainly  it 
merits  the  trial ;  but  a  fair  trial  never  can 
be  made  till  the  Levant  trade  is  entirely 
free. 

But  even  fuppofing  that  we  cannot  regain 
the  cloth  trade,  there  are  very  many  other 
objefts  worth  attending  to,  and  which  may  he 
of  greater  national  advantage. 

The  Manchefter  fluffs  would  find  a  great 
vent  in  all  parts  of  Turkey.  The  manufafto- 
ries  of  Aleppo  and  Damafcus  are  almofl 
ruined,  and  if  the  Manchefler  people  were 
to  imitate  the  Turkifh  patterns  of  their 
fluffs,  they  could  certainly  afford  them 
cheaper.  Imitations  of  the  Surat  and  Ben- 
gal goods  of  filk  and  cotton,  which  are  enor- 
moufly  dear,  would  find  alfo  a  ready  fale  in 
Turkey,  and  cotton  velvets,  velverets,  &c. 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield  wares  would  be 
articles  of  importance.   The  Turks,  both  in 
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Europe  aiKl  Afia,  have  a  great  partiality  for 
ail  the&  kinds  of  EngJiih  manu^£hircs,  and 
in  general  the  epithet  Engliih  is  fynonimous 
with  excellent. 

Thefe  articles  at  preient  are  not  attended 
to  5  but  the  mafters  of  Ihips,  who  bring  out 
dieir  iittle  ventttres  to  Turkey  in  a  contra- 
band manner,  in  thefe  kind  of  things,  make 
great  jwofits ;  they  can,  however,  bring  only 
imall  quantities,   left  the   L^cvaut  company 
ihould  take  umbrage  at  it.     A  few  of  thele 
g^xxls  alfo  find  their  way  to  Turkey  from 
Italy,    but  greatly  enhanced   in  their  price 
from  the  many  hands  they  go  through,  and 
therefore  this  channel  does  not  afford  a  great 
Tcnt  for  them.     Linen  may  likewife  be  an 
article  of  exportation  for  Turkey.  The  Turks 
wear  linen  of  a  hard  twifted  thready  very 
open  and  unbleached,  which  comes  moftly 
from  Egypt,  and  is  exceedingly  dear,  but  is 
the  moft  plcafant  kind  to  wear  in  hot  wea- 
'lier.     No  European  nation  has  yet  under- 
iken  to  imitate  it,  but  it  is  probable  it  might 
c  made  in  Ireland  infinitely  cheaper  than  in 
lg}'pt :  if  this  was  the  cafe,  it  would  be  of 
reat  importance.    The  German  linens  begin 
>  be  fold  in  confiderable  quantities  in  Turkey, 
nt  they  never  will  fu])ply  the  place  of  the 
Egyptian,  on  account  of  their  quality.     Vaft 
uanlities  of  the  above  mentioned  articles 
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come  from  Venice  and  Germany,  where  they 
are  dearer,  and  of  worfe  quality,  than  thofe 
manufadured  in  England. 

Were  I  to  enter  into  an  enumeration  of 
all  the  Englifli  manufaftures  that  would  find 
a  vent  in  Turkey,  and  particularly  in  the  in- 
terior parts  of  Afia,  and  point  out  the  difFe^ 
rent  ports  to  which  they  might  be  icnt,  the 
detail  would  be  too  long  for  a  general  reprc- 
fentation ;  but  colle£li\'ely  it  muft  be  very 
obvious  to  every  perfon  acquainted  but  ge- 
nerally with  the  trade  of  Turkey,  that  our 
exportations  to  that  country  muft  become  of 
great  importance  in  a  few  years,  were  the 
monopoly  removed,  and  the  agents  of  the 
manufa6turers  fent  to  travel  through  the 
country,  and  get  certain  information  of  the 
ftate  of  its  trade  and  manufadlorics. 

Salt  filh,  could  the  Newfoundland  fhips,  &a 
go  diredly  to  Turkey  as  they  go  to  Italy, 
would  be  a  very  important  branch. 

The  Eaft  India  company  could  fupply  the 
Turkey  market  with  muflins  much  cheaper 
than  they  are  brought  by  the  way  of  BaHbra^ 
of  Gidda,  and  Suez,  which  trade  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  their  fervants  :  the  trial  has 
been  fuccefsfully  made ;  but  the  company 
have  other  articles  enough  in  which  to  in- 
veft  their  whole  capitals.  Other  nations 
now   bring  large  quantities  of  muflins   to 
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Turkey.     The  Britifli  muflins  alfo  fell  to 
confiderable  profit. 

Let  all  this  be  mere  fuppofition,  is  not  the 
obje6t  of  iioportance  enough  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial  ?  and  does  not  common  fenfe  fay,  that 
a  trade  freed  from  obftacles  muft  flouriih 
more  than  when  clogged  with  the  moft  un- 
iiipportable  ihackles?  May  it  not  be  aflced, 
what  juft  right  have  the  members  of  the 
Levant  company  to  lay  reftraints  on  this 
trade  by  their  bye-laws  ?  I  have  heard  this 
flibjeft  difcufled  in  Turkey,  where  people 
certainly  underftand  the  trade  of  the  country 
better  than  in  England,  and  I  never  heard 
one  plaufible  reafon  alledged  in  favour  of 
the  company.  SophiAical  arguments  may 
be  produced  in  London,  which  may  appear 
plaufible  to  thofp  who  are  not  informed  of 
the  real  ftate  of  matters  in  Turkey. 

To  (how  what  little  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  company  to  extend  the  trade,  and 
how  little  they  deviate  from  the  footfleps  of 
their  forefathers,  I  will  cite  two  flriking  in- 
flances  : 

Mr.  John  Humphrys,  of  Conflantinople, 
was  the  firfl,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  imagined 
that  Englifh  fhalloons  might  be  fold  in  Con- 
flantinople,  and  they  foon  became  a  very 
important  article  for  exportation  to  Turkey. 
The  French  have  not  been  able  to  make 
them  fo  cheap. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Peter  Took,  of  Conftantinople,  only 
about  twenty  years  ago,  difcovered  that  he 
might  buy  raw  (ilk  in  Brufa  (the  hills  behind 
which  are  vifible  from  their  houfes  in  Con- 
ftantinople)  from  the  firft  hands,  and  thus 
make  his  returns  dire6l  to  England.  Before 
that  period,  from  the  firft  exiftence  of  the 
company,  the  merchants  of  Conftantinople 
had  always  fent  their  money  to  Smyrna  to 
be  inverted  in  filk,  which  the  Turks  and 
Jews  of  Smyrna  bought  at  Brula. 

There  is  a  great  demand  in  Turkey  for 
StafFordfhire  earthen-ware,  which  would  be- 
come a  very  important  article  of  commerce. 

Perhaps  the  greateft  importation  of  Britifli 
articles  in  Turkey  would  be  by  foreigners, 
or  natives  of  the  Turkilh  provinces,  as  is 
the  cafe  in  many  branches  of  our  commerce, 
where  fuch  reftraints  on  foreigners  do  not 
exift;  for  inftance,  every  one  knows  that 
not  one-tenth  part  of  our  exports  to  RufSa 
are  on  account  of  the  RuffiS  company  in 
London,  or  the  Britifh  faftory  in  Ruflia. 
Thefe  articles  are  fent  to  Ruflia  for  account 
of  foreigners  fettled  in  Ruflia,  or  Ruflians, 
and  fbme  part  for  account  of  our  manufac- 
turers. With  refpeft  to  Germany  this  is 
ftill  more  the  cafe. 

The  Levant  company  exaft  a  duty  on  all 
merchandize  exported  to  and  imported  from 

Turkey, 
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Turkey,  befides  a  confulage  in  the  ports  of* 
Turkey  on  all  the  exports  and  imports  in 
Britifh  yeflels.  This  confulage  is  a  very 
heavy  burthen  on  our  trade,  and  particu* 
larly  when  it  is  confidered  that  fome  other 
nations  pay  none.  The  following  aie  the 
words  of  the  company's  bye*law  : 

At  a  general  courts  &c.  t/ie  Jo/lowing 
orders  were  ejlablijlied  as  proper  and  expe* 
dientfor  the  support  op  the  company's 
AFFAIRS,  and  for  the  government  of  the 
trade ;  and  they  were  confirmed  at  a  general 
courts  held  ^d  of  March  1 775. 

//  was  refolved  and  ordered^  That  all 
goods  exported  from  T^wkey  or  Egypt  for 
Great  Britain  Jkall  pay  three  confulages  and 
one-half  or  f even  in  the  hundred^  according 
to  the  rates  of  the  company^ s  tarif  in  fuch 
fpecies  of  the  grand feignior* s  coin  as  his  of- 
ficers receive  for  cufioms\  which  confulage 
fiioll  be  paid^  one-half  in  thirty  days^  and  the 
other  half  infixty  days  after  the  departure  of 
the  Jhipj  &c. ;  and  the  company^ s  tyeafureri 
are  not  to  take  any  notes  or  obligations  for  the 
payments  of  confulages ^  but  they  are  to  infifi 
upon  being  paid  in  money  when  it  is  due. 
That  all  goods  imported^  &c.  ifito  Great 
•*  Britain^  Jhall  pay  one  impofition  according  to 
•*  the  companfs  rates^  6?r.  except  cotton  and 
••  emery  fi ones y  &c* 

"  That 
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*^  TXtf/  all  goods  imported  into  T^urkey  or 
**  Egyptyfrofn  Leghomj  or  any  other  Port  or 
Ports  of  Chrijiendom^  by  British  sub- 
jects OR  British  ships,  for  account 
OF  foreigners,  Jhall  pay  a  confulage  of 
"  two  in  the  hundred^  G?r/* 

^hat  all  goods  exported  from  Conftantino^ 
pky  Smyrna^  and  Aleppo^  to  Leghorn^  or  any 
other  foreign  port  or  ports  of  Chriflendom^  by 
BrittjhfubjeRs^  on  foreign  ships,  on  ac-- 
**  count  of  BritiJhfubjeSlSj  Jhall  pay  a  confulage 
of  Off z  in  the  hundred j  &c. 

That  all  goods  imported  into  Turkey  or 
^*  Egypt ^  by  JI7  angers y  upon  Britijh  JhipSj  from 
"  any  foreign  port  J  ^c.jliall  pay  two  in  the  hun^ 
**  dred.^  &c.  and  in  like  manner  exported^  two- 
**  in  the  hundred^  &c.^^  and  fcveral  other  re- 
gulations for  the  paying  of  confulage,  of  leffer 
importance,  which  I  omit  for  brevity* 

"  April  z^thj  1785,     It  is  refolvedand  or^ 
**  deredy  &c. 

That  all  goods y  excepting  raw  f  Iky  mohair 

yarny  and  drugs y  exported  from  Turkey  and 

Egypt  J  in  the  time  of  the  plaguey  to  Malta^ 

«  **  Anconay  Venice^  MeJJinay  Leghorny  Genoay  or 

Marfeillesyfor  the^purpofe  of  performing  qua* 

rantiney  and  which  are  to  be  re-jliipped  on  the 

fame  fiiipfor  Great  Britain  or  Irelandy  Jliall 

pay  a  confulage  of  two  in  the  hundred  only^^ 

I  i  Beiides 
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Befides  this  revenue,  the  company  have 
for  many  years  received  an  affiftauce  from 
government  of  five  thoufand  pounds  a  year. 
All  thefe  fums  are  expended  for  paying  a 
part  of  the  falary  of  the  ambafladors  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  the  confvils  at  the  feveral  ports 
in  Turkey,  the  chancellors  and  drogomans 
(or  interpreters)  and  for  defraying  of  the  ex- 
pences  attending  vifits  from  the  ambailador 
to  the  porte,  and  of  the  confuls  to  pafhas, 
befides  extraordinary  prefents  made  at  the 
firft  audience  of  a  new  ambaflador  and  of  a 
coiiful ;  for  paying  avanias  (or  money  ex- 
torted by  faife  accufations)  and  public  entries 
of  confuls,  which  were  formerly  very  coftly ; 
and  finally,  for  the  expences  of  the  company 
and  its  officers  at  home. 

Were  our  trade  put  on  the  fame  footing  as 
the  Rufi^an,  a  very  little  (perhaps  five  hun- 
dred pounds)  more  than  th6  five  thouiand 
pounds  government  now  pays,  Vould .  fuffice 
for  all  the  expences  which  then  would  be  ne- 
Ceffar}\  The  Rufllan  trade  to  Turkey,  is  free 
to  every  one ;  there  is  no  tax  on  it,  either 
under  the  appellation  of  confulfhip  or  other- 
wife  ;  no  fee  is  taken  at  any  ambafiador's, 
conful's,  or  chancellor's  ofl5ce,  for  documents 
rieceflary  for  the  difpatch  of  trade ;  no  pre- 
fents are  made  by  confuls  to  pa(has  or  other 
officers  ;  no  avania  is  flibmitted  to. 

A  conflil 
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A  conful  at  Smyrna  only  is  neceffary.  Vice- 
confuls  in  the  other  ports  would  anfwer  every 
purpofe  for  the  proteftion  of  trade ;  and  there 
would  be  found  merchants  enow,  who  would 
be  glad  of  the  office  without  pay,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  it,  which  in  Turkey  is  confiderable. 
There  is  at  this  day  no  neceflity  for  confols 
living  in  fuch  great  ftate  as  they  did  a  few 
years  ago.  The  foreign  minifters  at  Con- 
ftantinople  have  very  confiderably  retrenched 
their  expences. 

The  power  of  an  ambaflador  and  of  aconful 
in  Turkey  is  very  great ;  it  extends  even  to 
life  and  death.  By  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
capitulations  (or  treaty  with  the  porte)  it  is 
ftipulated,  that  in  all  criminal  cafes  wherein 
fubjefts  of  the  porte  are  not  concerned, 
ambaffadors  or  confuls  fhall  punifli  the  cri- 
minal according  to  the  laws  of  their  country. 
In  the  Dutch  capitulations  this  is  exprefled 
ftill  ftronger.  As  crimes  committed  in  a 
ftate  are  crimes  immediately  againft  that  ftate, 
the  cognisance  of  them  belonors  to  it  alone. 
The  fultan  delegates  his  power  to  the  ambaf- 
fadors and  confuls ;  and  if  in  punifhing  the 
criminal  they  exceed  the  rule  prefcribed  by 
the  laws  of  their  own  country,  they  are  only 
anfwerable  for  their  conduft  to  the  fultan ; 
but  the  fultan  takes  no  cognizance  of  it, 
therefore  they  are  without  control,  and  their 

I  i  2  power 
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power  is  deipotic.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  they 
generally  fend  fuch  offenders  home  to  their 
country ;  there  have,  however,  with  other 
nations,  been  examples  where  an  £uropean 
has  killed  a  iubje6l  of  the  porte,  and  juitice 
being  demanded,  the  ambaflador  or  confol 
has  put  the  criminal  to  death;  Should  it  hap- 
pen that  an  Englishman  killed  a  Turk,  it 
would  certainly  be  better  that  the  ambaf« 
iador  or  confiil  cauied  him  to  be4ianged,  than 
to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Turks,  for  juftice 
being  demanded,  there  is  no  other  alternative; 
if  he  efcaped,  the  confequence  might  be  a 
general  maffacre ;  we  have  lately  had  an 
example  at  Smyrna  exa6lly  of  this  nature, 
which  coft  the  lives  of  many  hundreds,  and 
caufed  the  European  quarter  to  be  reduced  to 
afhes.  There  is  no  poffibility  of  fending  the 
criminal  home  if  the  populace  demand  juf- 
tice. 

The  company  have  given  alfo  another 
power  to  the  ambafTadors  and  confiils  over 
merchants,  which  free  traders  may  not  ap- 
prove of.  Their  bye-law  is,  "  If  anyfoBor 
or  faElors  jliall  have  any  dealings  with  any 
per/on  battulated  by  the  lord  ainbaffadory  or 
"  the  conful  of  any  of  the  Scales  ( ports i  Scala 
•*  Italian)  in  I'urkey^  with  the  advice  of  the  re* 
"  fpedive  factories y  fuchfaflor  or  fa&ors  Jhall 
*'  pay  a  fine  for  every  offence  to  the  atnount  of 
I  "  three 
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**  three  confulages  upon  the  value  of  the  tranj-- 
a£lion  by  or  with  fuch  battulated  per/on^ 
without  appeal y  &c.^*  Battulation  with 
them  fignifies  interdiftion  of  all  commerce 
with  the  perfbn  battulated.  The  intention 
was  to  prevent  the  fadors  or  merchants  hav- 
ing dealings  with  litigious  perfons  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  this  power  has  been  abufed. 

The  ambaffador  formerly  had  a  confider- 
able  revenue  from  protections  granted  to  fub- 
jefts  of  the  porte ;  but  this  protection  having 
been  totally  difregarded  by  the  prefcnt  fultan, 
both  that  income  and  that  foyrce  of  conftant 
litigation  with  the  porte  are  done  away.  It 
were  tq  be  wifhed  that  this  privilege  was 
wholly  aboli(hed.  The  French  feveral  times 
propofed  giving  it  up,  and  at  a  time  when  it 
was  refpedted,  and  lucrative  to  their  ambaf* 
fadors. 

The  French  alfo,  on  the  reprefentation  of 
their  ambaflador,  M.  de  St.  Priefte,  laid  the 
Levant  trade  open ;  the  confequence  was,  that 
immenfe  quantities  of  French  goods  were 
carried  to  Turkey  by  fubjefts  of  the  porte ; 
but  the  company  at  Marfeilles  found  means 
to  get  their  exclufive  privilege  renewed; 
they  had  fufFered,  but  the  country  had 
gained.  At  prefent  every  one  has  liberty 
to  trade,  and  fince  our  fleet  has  left  the  Me- 
diterranean, their  commerce  is  revived,  and, 
except  the  trade  to  Great  Britaia  be  equally 

I  i  3  free 
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free  when  a  peace  takes  place,  we  (hall  have 
little  chance  of  being  able  to  rival  them  ;  but^ 
we  muft  not  wait  till  that  period  to  lay  our 
trade  open ;  it  muft  be  done  immediately. 

As  all  communication  with  the  Levant  by 
fea  is  cut  off,  there  remains  no  refoufce  to 
our  merchants,  but  to  carry  on  their  trade 
through  Ruflia;  and  though  this  be  a  cir- 
cuitous way,  it  is  by  far  not  fo  expenfivc  as 
might  be  imagined.  The  freights  to  the^ 
Baltic  are  very  low,  as  half  the  fliips  go  out 
empty.  The  carriage  from  Riga  to  Cherfon,, 
or  Niccolai  on  the  Bog,  is  moftly  by  water, 
^nd  the  land  carriage  in  RufTia  is  not  one 
fourth  of  the  pJtice  it  is  in  Germany.  The 
expence  on  cloth  would  be  trifling,  and 
on  cheap  and  bulky  goods  even  won  14 
not  be  equal  to  the  enormous  price  of  in- 
furance  paid  for  armed  ihips,  which  run 
the  voyage  at  prefent,  and  which  is  not  equal 
to  the  rilk ;  it  is  indeed  fo  great,  that  govern^ 
ment  fhould,  perhaps,  interfere.  At  Cherfon 
there  are  good  veffels  to  be  found,  which  in 
three  days  may  carry  the  goods  to  Conftanti- 
nople  at  a  reafonable  freight. 

But  in  order  to  open  fuch  a  communica- 
tion, liberty  muft  be  obtained  of  the  emperor 
of  Ruflia  to  fend  merchandize  in  /r^/^/o  (with- 
out paying  duty)  acrofs  Ruflia ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  fovereign,  who  has  ftudied 

Adam 
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Adam  Smith's  book  on  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, and  who  is  perfeftly  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
would  fee  the  very  great  advantage  which 
would  accrue  to  Ruflia  by  fjch  a  trade,  both 
on  account  of  the  lums  which  would  remain 
in  the  country  for  expences  of  carriage,  the 
employment  of  a  number  of  people,  and  alfb 
the  enpouragement  it  would  be  to  the  Ruffiaii 
navigation  in  the  Black  Sea ;  but  he  never 
would  grant  fuch  a  privilege  to  a  part  of  the 
Britifh  nation  exclufively,  and  (hut  out  from 
it  the  Ruflia  merchants,  who  carry  on  a 
branch  of  commerce  fo  advantageous  to  his 
empire,  nor  exclude  his  own  fubjefts  froni 
it.  Before  this  can  be  done,  the  Turkey 
company  muft  be  abolifhed. 

At  prcfent  a  few  goods,  I  am  informed, 
have  been  feiit  to  Hamburgh,  thence  to 
Vienna,  and  down  the  Danube,  where  they 
arc  fhipped  for  Conftantinople.  The  freight 
to  Hamburgh  is  dearer  than  it  is  to  Riga ;  the 
charges  acrofs  Germany  ten  times  as  much  as 
acrofs  Ruflia.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Danube 
there  are  only  bad  Turkifh  or  Greek  veflfels  to 
be  freighted,  on  which  no  regular  infurance 
can  be  made.  At  Cherfbn  there  are  fbm^ 
hundreds  of  veflels,  among  which  many  equal 
fhofe   to    be   found  in   the  ports  of  other 
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feas ;  and  a  reafonable  infurance  may  be  made 
by  fafe  underwriters  ;  but  the  route  through 
Germany  does  not  neceilitate  an  abolition  of 
the  Levant  company. 


RefpeBing  the  Inefficacy  of  the  Quarantine  Re^ 
gulations  in  Great  Britain. 

IT  may  be  faid,  if  every  kind  of  veflel  have 
leave  to  go  to  the  Levant,  we  ihall  run  a 
greater  rilk  of  having  the  plague  imported, 
than  while  the  company  exifts.  "  In  the  latter 
cafe  there  are  fewer  veflels,  and  thofe  veflels 
belonging  to  the  company,  who  having  an 
intereft  that  they  perform  the  voyages  pre- 
fcribed  to  them,  it  can  always  be  known 
where  they  have  been,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumftances,  and  fuch  veflels  being  addrefled 
to  faftors  in  Turkey,  members  of  the  com- 
pitny,  and  under  its  diredlion  and  the  control 
of  the  confuls,  they  cannot  in  an  irregular 
manner  leave  Turkey  without  their  defli* 
nation  being  known,  and  with  atteftations 
from  the  confuls,  fhowing  the  ftate  of  the 
health  of  the  port  of  the  Levant  they  failed 
from.** 

la 
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In  anfwcr  to  this  it  m4y  be  obferved,  that 
in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  not  only 
veflels  of  the  country,  but  of  all  other  nations, 
arrive  without  any  previous  notice  to  perform 
quarantine,  and  the  length  of  their  qua- 
rantine is  regulated  by  the  bills  of  h^th 
which  they  bring,  and  the  knowledge  which 
the  officers  of  the  health  offices  have  of 
the  flate  of  the  plague  in  every  part  of 
Turkey. 

Can  it  be  fuppofed  that  veflels  can  arrive 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  without  its 
being  known  whence  they  came  ?  The  re- 
gulations of  the  quarantine  and  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  as  they  now  exift,  are  difficient  to  put 
this  beyond  doubt ;  befides,  free  veflels  muft 
bring  from  the  Levant  the  fame  papers,  ihbw* 
ing  the  ftate  of  the  country  with  relpeft  to 
health,  as  are  now  required  of  the  company's 
ihips;  the  rifle  will  not '  therefore  be  aug- 
mented by  laying  the  trade  open. 

But  it  may  be,nece(&ry  to^examine  a  little 
more  narrowly  how  far  our  quarantine  i^- 
gulations  fecure  us  at  prefent  from  the 
plague.  After  all  that  has  been  faid  by  Dr. 
Ruflel,  it  may  appear  indeed  fuperfluous  to 
touch  this  fubje6l  again,  but  fince  his  excel- 
lent treatife  has  produced  no  amelioration  of 
thefe  regulations,  his  arguments  cannot  be 

^  too 
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too  much  enforced  *.  I  affirm,  not  only 
from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
lazarettos,  but  from  the  opinion  of  officers  of 
the  health  offices  at  Malta,  Leghorn,  and 
Marfeilles,  whom  I  conlldted  on  the  fubjeft, 

THAT  OUR  QUARANTINE  REGULATIONS 
ARE  WHOLLY  INEFFECTUAL,  AND  THAT 
WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  EXPOSED  TO  THE 
PANOSE  OF  HAVING  THE  PLAGUE  IM- 
PORTED* FROM  TURKEY,  BY  EVERY  VESSEL 
WHICH  COMES  DIRECTLY  FROM  THAT 
COUNTRY, 

I  ft.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  eflablifhed,  that 
the  miafin,  effluvia,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  which  produces  the  plague*^  may  re- 
main in  an  a£live  ftate,  fb  as  to  occafion  in- 
fection, for  a  much  longer  time  than  ia  re- 
quired for  a  veffel  to  load  in  Turkey,  make 
her  voyage,  and  perform  quarantine  in  Great 
Britain. 

2.  It  is  equally  certain  that  thefe  fomites, 

or  the  impregnation  of  fubftances  with  pefti- 
lential  miafmata,  cannot  be  deftroyed  but  by 

*  Dr.  Miltzer,  a  phyfictan  of  Mofcow,  has  written  In 
German  a  large  book  on  the  plague,  which  contains  a  great 
number  of  cafes  which  came  under  his  obfervation  i  but  as 
they  all  tend  to  fupport  a  fy&tm  he  has  adopted,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  power  of  prepofleffion  in  favour  of  his  {yC^ 
tern  b^  often  mifled  his  judgment. 

airing 
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airing  a  certain  time,  by  fumigating,  by  wafh- 
ing,  by  moiftening  with  fuch  liquors  as  are 
anti-peflilential,  or  by  expofing  to  a  fcvere 
cold.  Some  of  thele  deftroy  the  miafm  in 
a  fhort  time,  fome  require  a  longer. 

3.  It  appears  from  Dr.  Ruflers  remarksi 
(and  he  has  been  delicate  on  this  fubjed):  too) 
that  UQtwithflanding  all  the  fidelity  and  di- 
ligence of  confuls,  infefted  goods  may  he 
Ihipped  for  Britain,  and  the  (hip  which  car- 
ries them  have  ^ifair  bill  of  health. 

Now  as  merchandize  performing  quaran- 
tine in  Britain  and  in  Holland  (where  the 
regulations  are  ftill  worfe)  are  never,  opened 
and  properly  aired,  it  follows  that  fych  qua- 
rantines are  not  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  fo- 
mites ;  nor  are  thefe  quarantines  fafe  with 
regard  to  other  circumftances ;  for  communi«- 
cation  with  thofe  who  fupply  the  pafTengers 
and  fhip's  crew  with  provifions,  &c.  is  not 
fufficiently  guarded,  and  the  pafTengers  and 
the  crew,  though  they  were  not  infe6led  in, 
Turkey,  are  liable  every  day,  by  touching  the 
KrargQ  or  their  efFeds,  to  catch  the  plague,  and 
to  communicate  it  to  others ;  nor  is  finug- 
gling  impoffihle  as  the  lazarettos  now  are 
eftabliihed. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  laws  of  this 
country  will  perniit  fiich  a  police  to  be  ob- 
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fcrved  in  lazarettos  as  is  indifpcnfably  nc* 
ceffary  to  fecure  the  country  from  the 
plague. 

The  officers  of  health  have,  in  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  a  power  of  putting  to  death  imme- 
diately all  thofe  who  violate  the  laws  of  the 
quarantine  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  con- 
tagion may  be  communicated,  and  their 
power  is  independent  of  the  civil  magiftrate 
or  any  other  authority.  For  the  moft  trifling 
thing  fmuggled,  or  endeavoured  to  he  fmug- 
gled,  out  of  the  lazaretto,  the  offenders  are 
fhot  dead  the  inflant  they  are  deteded^  A 
perlbn  tfcaping  from  the  laziaretto,  were  it 
one  hour  before  the  expiration  of  the  qua- 
rantine, is  equally  punifhed  with  immediate 
death,  &c.  &c.  &c,  * 

There  are  neither  proper  places,  nor  build- 
ings, nor  regulations,  for  performing  qua- 
rantine in  fafety  in  Great  Britain,  nor  is  the 
nature  of  quarantine  underftood  in  our  la- 
zarettos. 

It  may  be  afked,  how  have  we  efcaped  the 
plague  fince  the  year  i(?56,  when  the  lafl 
plague  in  London  entirely  ceafed.  I  anfwer^ 
chiefly  by  not  admitting  Ihips  with  foul  bills 

*  The  humane  Leopold,  when  Grand  Duke  of  Tuf- 
csinjs  though  he  would  not  fufFer  a  murderer  to  be  put  to 
death,  did  not  alter  the  quarantine  laws. 

of 
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of  health  from  the  Levant^  and  obliging  them 
to  perform  quarantine  in  the  Mediterranean 
fince  that  regulation  took  place,  and  by 
God's  mercy  only  that  veflels  with  clean  bills 
of  health  have  not  brought  it* 

What  are  we  to  do  to  be  more  iecure  in 
future,  will  then  be  aiked.  The  anfwer  is 
very  fhort  and  obvious ;  to  oblige  all  veflels 
coming  from  the  Levant,  whether  y/xth  Jair 
or  with  /bul  bills  of  healthy  to  perform  qua-* 
rantine  in  Malta,  in  Leghorn,  or  in  Mar* 
feilles,  &c^  and  then  with  the  proper  at- 
teftations  of  the  health  officers,  figned  alfb  by 
His  Majefly's  confuls  in  other  ports,  to  admit 
them  into  Great  Britain  without  performing 
a  fecond  and  ufelefs  quarantine. 

Trade  would  gain  by  this  regulation,  and 
we  ihould  be  tinder  no  apprehenfion  of  the 
plague.  The  charges  are  fmall  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  not  more  for  us  than  for 
our  rivals  in  trade. 

Malta  is  by  far  the  bcfl  port  to  perform 
quarantine  in  ;  the  regulations  are  even  more 
to  be  relied  on  than  at  Leghorn,  as  they  are  in 
fome  reipedts  more  fcrupulous ;  it  lies  more 
in  the  road  of  vefTels  coming  home  from  any 
part  of  Turkey.  It  is  true  that  mailers  of 
veflels,  for  many  private  reafons,  which  do 
not  benefit  their  owners  or  the  freighters, 

prefer 
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prefer  Leghorn  ;  but  it  is  confiderably  out  of 
the  track  of  their  voyage. 

With  relpeft  to  Holland,  moft  certainly, 
Turkey  goods,  and  cottons  in  particular, 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  thence  till  they 
have  been  well  aired;  nor  need  we  ever 
have  imported  iiKh  vaft  quantities,  or  any 
quantity  at  all  from  Holland  or  any  other 
place,  had  the  Turkey  trade  been  free  iu 
Britain. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS, 

THESE  fragments  are  extradls  and 
tranflations  from  original  documents ; 
they  will  ferve  to  elucidate  and  confirm  ibme 
paflages  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Of  Egypt. 

THE  French  have  it  in  their  power  either  to  fclze  Egypt, 
or  to  make  fuch  an  alliance  with  the  begs  as  will  open  to 
them  a  communication  with  India. 

The  begs  would  eagerly  embrace  any  offer  which  would 
fecure  to  them  a  perfeS  independence  of  the  Ottoman  porte; 
or  they  would  even  become  tributary  to  any  other  fovereign 
or  ftate,  who  would  maintain  them  in  their  feparate  govern- 
ments, and  protect  the  one  againft  the  other,  and  the  whole 
country  againft  the  Turks. 

Had  not  thedomeftic  aflairs  of  France  engaged  all  the  at- 
tention of  that  cabinet,  the  efFe£ls  of  M.  de  Truguet's 
miffion  to  Cairo  would,  long  ago,  have  been  vifible. 

Were  the  Turks  driven  out  of  Europe,  their  force  would 
be  more  concentrated ;  they  would  be  ftronger,  and  more 
able  than  they  are  now,  to  reduce  to  obedience  thofe  pro* 
vinces,  which  at  prefent  are  either  in  a  ftate  of  open  rebel- 
lion or  virtual  independence,  and  from  which  the  porte 
draws  neither  troops  nor  money ;  they  would  then  be  able 
to  reduce  Egypt,  and  to  defend  it  againft  the  French.    In 

fuch 
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fucb  a  ftate  of  afiairs,  die  French  would  eaiily  obtain  from 
the  Turks  a  communication  through  Egypt  to  India,  which 
dien  would  be  attended  with  lefs  rifk,  though  not  with  much 
le&  expence  than  it  now  is.  It  is  not^  however,  probable 
that  the  porte  would,  fo  readily  as  the  begs,  permit  troops  to 
be  fent  acrofs  Egypt  *• 

Volney  lays,  that  memorials  have  been  laid  before  die 
French  cabinet,  on  the  expediency  of  obtaining  poflelEon  of 
Egypt*    Thefe  memorials  are  now  no  fecret. 

The  principal  force  of  Egypt  confiife  in  8,oco  horfe  i 
die  janizaries  are  not  to  be  eftimated  as  foldiers.  There 
are  not  four  cannons  to  defend  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria^ 
which,  according  to  the  regulations,  fhould  be  garri/bned 
by  500  janizaries,  but  diere  are  never  half  die  number.  A 
fingle  frigate  might  beat  down  thefe  fortifications.  The 
greateft  difficulty  a  foreign  army  would  have  to  en* 
counter  in  keeping  pofTeffion  of  Alexandria,  is  the  want  of 
water;  this  city  has  none  but  what  is  brought  in  canals  to 
their  citterns  when  the  Nile  overflows ;  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  neceflary  to  make  a  conqueft  of  the  country,  at  leaft 
as  far  as  the  river. 

The  revenues  of  the  begs  confift  in  a  tax  on  land  and  the 
cuftoms,  which  produce  about  two  millions  fterllng,  of 
which  the  porte  receives  very  litde.  Uncertain  revenues 
are  extortions  under  various  pretexts,  and  thefe  are  not  in« 
confiderable. 

Suez  is  a  moft  miferable  and  defenceleis  place ;  it  has  no 

*  AboUflilng  the  Levant  company  in  England*  and  fupplyingy  hf 
means  of  the  Baft  India  company,  all  parts  of  the  Turkifli  vnpire  with 
India  goods  (as  fome  of  the  foreign  India  companies  do  in  part)  would 
put  an  end  to  the  clandeftine  trade  of  the  company*s  fervants,  and  to  the 
commercial  fpeculations  of  the  French,  except  fo  far  as  regM  their 
own  confumption ;  becaufe  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  company  is  able  to 
fend  from  I  London,  and  fell  in  Turkey»  theft  goods  at  a  cheaper  r»te 
than  they  can  be  brought  by  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Perfian  Gulph,  which 
always  muft  be  attended  with  much  expence  and  oonfiderable  riik. 

When  Great  Britain  is  at  war  with  France,  this  communication 
may  eafily  be  ftopped,  and  the  neceffary  fteps  may  be  takea  during  a 
peace.    The  extraordinary  expence  would  not  be  great. 

crater 
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Hirater  nearer  than  ten  miles,  and  that  is  very  bracklfli,  and 
drawn  from  a  well.  No  (hips  can  approach  Suez  nearer 
than  three  miles. 

Egypt  produces  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fugar  of  a  very 
good  grain.  Were  that  country  under  a  better  government, 
it  might  fupply  Europe  with  a  great  quantity.  The  fugar 
cane  grows  alfo  very  well  in  Candia  and  in  Sicily,  where,  if 
theinbabit^mts  were  more  induftrious,  or  were  there  enter- 
prifing  people  of  capital  among  them,  this  would  become  a 
prodwSk  of  great  confequence.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  a 
great  part  of  the  coaft  of  Barbary. 

There  is  a  coffee  tree  growing  in  the  open  air  at  Malta, 
in  the  garden  of  the  French  minifter,  and  the  fruit  ripens 
perfe<91y.     The  French  have  tried  the  experiment  in  Can- 

•dia»  and  it  fucceeded ;  probably  it  would  grow  in  Sicily.  It 
is  thought  that  it  would  become  more  hardy,  and  ripen  ear- 
lier, were  it  engrafted  on  other  trees  or  flmibs,  and  that  it 
might  be/naturalized  to  climates  leis  warm  than  thofe  in 
which  it  is  now  produced  in  the  greateft  perfedHon.  We 
know  that  re^-produAion  has  made  many  plants  refift  a  cdder 
cliaiate  better  than  when  the  parent  plant  was  firft  imported. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  cofFce  tree's  growing  in  Egypt. 
Egypt  alfo  produces  excellent  flax  and  hemp. 

Indigo  has.  been  cultivated  with  fuccefs  on  the  eaftem 
coaft  of  the  Adriatic,  near  Zante,  till  the  planter,  it  is  not 

'  known  by  ^bom  or  for  what  reafon,  was  aflaffinated*  Were 
the  Fri^n^h  pofli^fled  of  Egypt,  they  might  abandon  their 
Weft  India  iflands. 

The  Fxeni^K  tourt,  a  very  few  years  ago,  paid  much  at* 
tention  to  tbefe  fpcculations. 


ifi.  Refpe^ing  Persia* 

« 

.  THE  internal  dtforders  of  Perfia  are  favourable  to  Great 
Britain,  and  to  affift  any  party,  io  that  it  (hould  gain  a  pr9« 
ponderance,  which  might  end  in  a  fubjugation  of  the  whole 
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country)  is  a^SUng  contrary  to  the  Englifli  intereft.    The 
w^aknefs  of  Periia  isihe  fecurity  of  IndijL 

The  Agwans  (or  Afgans)  and  Abdali^  bcu^g  of  Ae  && 
of  Omar,  are  enemies  to  the  ottier  Perfians,  who  arefoUowers 
,of  Ali ;  they  are  naw  diftinft  nations>  and  have  their  oim 
indepi^ndent  fovereigns.  They  are  not  conceened  in  the 
civil  wars  in  Perfia.  They  are  powerful  enough  to,  impede 
■the  marching  of  a  Ruflian  army  through  Bochara  to  India, 
or  the  Perfians  from  croffing  the  Indus.  They  themiHves 
may,  however,  be  dangerous,  ailing  in  concert  'Wilh  uxf 
Indian  power.  England  (hould  avoid  quarreUiog  with 
.them ;  but  prevent,  as  much  as  pof&ble,  their  hairing  any 
connexion  with  India,  or  receiving  artillery  from  9fiy  quar- 
ter. 

While  Great  Britain  is  firmly  allied  with  Rufia,  flie 
need  not  fear  either  the  Perfians,  Afgans,  or  Abdali.  A  di- 
verfion  made  by  Ruffia  would  prevent,  at  all  times,  their 
fenduig  an  army  to  India,  or  meddling  with  the  diiputes  ia 
that  country. 

A  war  with  thefe  Afiatic  nations  fhould  be  a  iafus/mJtris 
in  the  treaty  with  Ruffia.     At  prelent  it  is  an  exceptioii. 

THERE  are  three  Periian  ambafladors  in  Ruffia :  one 
from  the  khan  of  Ghilan,  one  from  the  khan  of  Derbea^ 
and  one  from  Jafeer,  khan  of  Ifpahan. 

Thefe  two  Jafl  came  to  Kremenchuk,  in  the  fummer  of 
1787,  after  the  departure  of  the  emprefs,  and  had  a  pontpous 
public  audience  of  Prince  Potemkin.  The  minifler  of  the 
khan  of  Derbent  was  exceedingly  well  received  by  the 
prince;  but  the  other,  not  conforming  entirely  to  an  eti- 
quette, which  he  thought  was  to  be  obferved  onlyiaai 
audioKae  ofthe-enprefshcifelf,  was  received,  and  afterwaids 
trotted  with  great  coohiefs.  The  minifler  from  the  khaa 
of  Gbilan  did  not  obtain  permiffionirom  die  prince  to  come 
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to  )iiin>  or  to  go  40  Peterfburgb,  till  a  little  time  btfore  his 
ftoath)  when  he  fent  for  him  to  YaiTy  ^  but  on  the  road) 
.hearing  of  the  prince's  deaths  he  ftopt)  and  obtained  leave 
.of  the  empre6  to  go  to  Peterfburgh» 

The  objed  of  the  miffion  of  all  the^e  minifteis  was,  to 
folicit  the  affiftance  of  the  emprefs  for  the  party  of  their 
mafters,  m  btr  wm  imdttiws*  Probably  the  prince  kept 
them  in  fofpenfe  till  he  bw  which  party  would  prevail* 
That  of  Derbent  will  be  always  of  importance  on  account 
•of  the  pais  it  commands,  and  which  is  the  oiily  one  on  that 
fide  of  the  Cafpian  by  land. 

Almoft  every  governor  of  a  province  in  Perfia  has  fet  up 
for  himfelf,  and  refufes  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel,  which 
has  greatly  leflened  the  power  of  the  two  great  competitorS> 
Mahomed  Khan  (fon  of  Hailan  Khan)  of  Mazanderan,  and 
Jafeer  Khan,  in  the  fouth,  and  who  refides  at  Ifpahan.  Ma- 
4iamud  Khan  is  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  fiunily  of  die  Shahs^ 
but  was  made  an  eunuch  by  the  late  Karim  Khan,  regent  of 
Perfia. 

Since  the  death  of  Achmet  Shah,  of  the  Afgans,  the  coun<« 
try  is  much  weakened  by  the  partition  he  made  of  it  among 
his  three  foiis.  Prince  Naflau  and  Mr.  de  St.  Genie  pro* 
pofed  to  ^ain  over  the  Afgans  to  the  intereft  of  RuiHa,  in 
779 1,  during  the  difpute  with  Great  Britain,  and  they  pro- 
pofed  to  the  emprefs  to  fend  an  army  through  Bbchara  to 
the  north  of  India. 

They  want  artillery  very  much  in  Perfia,  and  the  RufSans 
tefufe  felling  them  any  at  Aftrakan. 

Tibet  Shah,  of  the  Abdali,  near  Bochara,  aflced  a  train  of 
artillery  of  the  Engli(h  Eaft  India  company,  about  the  time 
that  Count  Ferrieres  was  fent  into  Perfia  by  Mr.  de  Ver- 
gennes.  He  intended  to  employ  it  againft  the  Bocharians^ 
who,  doubtlefs,  would  have  been  affifted  by  Ruflia.  He 
offered  to  the  Englifli  a  body  of  25,000  cavalry  toa£l  againft 
the  Mahrattas.  This  cavalry  is  excellent,  and  15,000  beat 
near  200,000  Mahrattas  in  a  pitched  battle  fome  years 
ago. 

The  French  ofiired,"  by  Mr.  de  Ferrieres,  a  large  train 
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of  artillery  to  Jafir,  khan  of  Ifpahan,  to  feaire  his  firiend* 
fhip.  A  finall  French  fleet  did  adually  come  up  Ac 
Perfian  gulf,  in  June  1781,  widi  a  coniiderable  number  of 
cannon  on  board,  but  Ferrieres,  for  want  of  addrefs,  did 
not  fucceed  in  his  miflion,  which  was  as  hoftile  to  Ruffia 
as  Britain. 

fiochara,  at  prefent,  is  divided  into  almoft  as  many  fove^ 
reignties  as  there  are  villages,  and  there  is  no  union  aax>ng 
them.  It  is  a  country  without  ftrength,  except  ibme  enemy 
were  to  attack  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  oblige  them  to 
unite. 

The  friendfhip  of  diis  Tibet  Shah  may  be  of  confequence 
to  the  EngliOi  to  cultivate,  as  the  moft  efieftual  dieck  oa 
the  Bocharians,  or  on  thofe  who  would  pals  through  their 
country  to  invade  India. 

The  Perfians,  difl:ra£ted  as  their  ftate  is,  ftill  remember 
that  they  have  conquered  India.  Timur  entered  India 
in  1398,  Nadir  Shah  in  1738,  Abdallah  feveral  times  from 
1748  to  1765. 

3^.  Refpeding  Persia. 

IN  1780,  Prince  Potemkiu  framed  a  projedl  of  opening 
a  trade  through  Perfu  to  Bender-  Bufliier,  and  India.  Count 
Mark  Wainovich  failed  in  July  1781,  with  a  fquadnm  of 
four  frigates  and  two  armed  floops  from  Aftrakan.  He 
flopped  and  examined  the  Iflands  of  Shiloy  and  Oguzzin^ 
but  found  them  barren  fpots  \  he  proceeded  to  Afterabad  ; 
the  commodioufnefs  of  the  harbour  and  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the 
country^  induced  him  to  enter  into  a  negociation  with  the 
khan  of  Allerabad,  v/ho  deceived  him.  The  Ruffians,  how- 
ever, ereilcd,  to  defend  the  harbour,  a  fmall  fort  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  city  of  Afterabad.  The  caravans  from 
Bochara,  Tibet,  and  India,  pafs  through  Mtfhd.  The 
fleet  wintered  there,  and  returning,  furveyed  the  bay  of 
Bulkan,  and  the  inlet  of  iCarabogas 

The  death  of  the  regent  (Vaki^:!)  Karim  Kb-in,  having 
thrown  Perfia  'into  fuch  a  (Jlforderly  flate,  that  *  ^e  prince 
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abandoned  his  projed,  but  there  ftill  exifts  a  RuiSan  fortrefs 
at  Zinzeli,  with  a  finall  but  fufEcient  garrifon  to  defend  it* 
A  conful  refides  there,  who  is  the  commandant. 


Of  a    Project,    which   the    Empress    of 
Russia  had  formed  to  attack  the  English 
in  India. 

WHEN  the  Britifh  fleet  was  about  to  fail  for  the 
BaltiCj  to  force  the  emprefs  to  make  peace,  Prince  Naflau, 
who  was  then  in  favour  with  her  imperial  majefty,prefented 
a  projeA  of  fending  an  army  through  Bochara  to  Cafhmir,, 
and  thence  to  Bengal,  to  drive  the  Engliih  out  of  India* 
This  projet^  was  conceived  and  drawn  up  by  a  Monfleur 
de  St  Genie  (the  peifon  whofe  agents  fet  fire  to  the 
Dutch  arfenal,  &c.  and  had  formed  a  fimilar  project  for 
deftroyiog  the  Britifli  dock-yards  and  (hips,  &c.) 

By  a  manifefto  to  be  publifhed,  the  emprefs  declared  that 
fhe  fent  the  army  to  re-ellablifli  the  mogul  on  the  throne 
of  India. 

Little  difficulty  was  forefeen  in  paffing  through  Bochara ; 
it  was  even  hoped,  feeing  the  objedl  was  to  re-eftabli(h  on 
the  throne  of  India  a  prince  of  their  religion,  that  they 
would  be  friendly  to  the  enterprize :  however,  were  they 
not^  little  apprehenfion  was  entertained  of  a  people  fo  dis- 
united among  themfelves,  and  who  tremble  at  the  name 
of  RuiBa. 

St.  Genie  pretended,  that  there  were  paflTes  through  the 
mountains,  and  that  he  had  people  who  had  been  in  the 
country,  fent  by  Mr.  de  Vergennes.  He  prefented  with  hi^ 
project  a  map,  and  a  marcbc'-rouU  for  the  army. 

The  emprefe  highly  approved  the  plan:  Prince Potemkin 
turned  it  into  ridicule.  Had  a  war  taken  place,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  fay  what  the  emprefs  might  not  hav^  undertaken, 
if  not  efFeduated,  at  that  period. 

They  counted  on  being  joined  in  the  north  of  India  by 
the  difcontented  from  all  parts. 

K  k  3  Refpi^ing 
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ReJpeQing  fomt  Projects  of  tht  RussiANs^ 

o;z  China  ^z;/^  Japan, 

ijh  Paper. 

CAPTAIN  BILLINGS,  who  was  formeHy  with  cap- 
tain Cook  round  the  world  is  returned  to  St  Peterfburg, 
from  the  north-eaft  part  of  Ruilia,  and  the  continent  of 
Ameriqt)  wKither  the  emprefs  fent  him  nine  years  ago. 

,  One  of  his  inftrud^ions  was,  to  find  a  port  hi  eftaMifh-» 
ing.  an  admiralty;  u  t.  a  port  for  building,  putting  into 
dock,  and  (Rationing  fhips  of  war  and  o(her  veiTels. 

A  captain  of  the  navy  was  alfo  fent  to  join  him  in  178^* 
and  to  examine  the  coaft  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  (he  river 
Amur,  and  to  fix  on  a  port.  Oud,  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Amur,  was  fixed  on.  Alfo,  20b  wcrfts  to  the  ibuth 
of  Oud,  they  found  a  very  fine  port  beyond  the  Cfainefe 
frontier.  At  lengdi,  it  was  determined  to  fix  the  admiralty 
on  the  American  coaft,  either  at  Prince  William's  Soun<L 
or  Comptroller's  Bay.  They  alfo  found  many  other  very 
fiAe  harbours  on  the  American  coaft.  The  emprefs  wrote, 
ill*  1787,  to  thefe  captains,  and  to  the  commander  of  die 
Ruffian  fortrefles,  that  flie  had  fent  fix  (hips  from  the  Baldc 
to-  Kamchatka,  to  co-operate  with  a  powerful  army  that 
was  to  go  down  the  Amur,  and  take  poflTeffion  of  its  banks 
to  its  mouth,  and  all  the  country  to  the  left, 

A  great  faving  would  accrue  to.the  RufEans  by  fending 
by  Water  provifions  for  their  fettlements,  which  now  go  by 
land'  to  Kamchatka,  &c.  at  a  gre^t  expence,  and  fwo  thirds 
of  them  are  often  fpoiled.  Befides,  they  propofe  to  open 
this  way  a  trade  with  Japan,  China,  and  India,  and  to 
have  in  thofe  feas  a  naval  force  fuffictent  to  make  themfelves 
refpe<3ed. 

Two  fmall  fquadrons  were  fitted  out  at  Cronftadt,  for 
Kamchatka,  but  were  prevented  from  failing  by  the  Swediih 
^r.  One  of  them  was  commanded  by  captain  Tfevanion, 
;m  Engiifhman,  and  was  to  go  found  Cape  H  orn  \  the  other 
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by  captiia  Maflofskoi,  who  was  tago  round  the  Cape;of  Good 
Hope. 

The  emprefs  zStei  in  conjundion  with  the  court  of 
Spain,  it  feems,  for  MaloTskoi  was  to  go  to  the  Philipptnes, 
and  to  purchafe  large  vefiels  from  the  Spaniards. 

The  Ruffians  claim  the  coaft  of  America  to  a  confider* 
aMe  diihnce  fouth;  they  have  not  themfelves  determined 
fabw  iar ;  this  probably  will  be  fixed  by  the  utility  the 
claimed  country  may  promife  to  be  of. 

2d  Paper. 

IN  Auguft  179a,  Profeflbr  Laxman  conduced  to  St 
Peterfburg,  a  Japanefe  naafter  of  a  veilel,  that  had  fome  years 
ago  been  ihipwrecked  on  the  Ruffian  coaft ;  they  were  in 
all  flxteen  failors  and  the  mafter ;  five  of  the  failors  only 
are  now  alive.  It  was  not  thought  proper  to  fend  them 
back  till  they  had  learned  enough  of  the  Ruffian  langCMge 
to  comtnunicate  what  knowledge  of  their  own  couQtry 
they  were  poflefled  of.  The  mafter  is  a  yery  intelligent 
man,  but  it  is  only  by  ftealth  that  he  can  be  fpoken  with, 
as  the  government  is  very  watchful  over  him.  He  ha$ 
brought  with  him  a  chart  of  the  coaft  of  Japan,  which 
widely  differs  from  thofe  made  in  Europe. 

3</  pAPili. 

THE  emprefi  has  appointed  the  fon  of  Prdefibr  Laxtnan 
to  conduft  die  Japanefe,  in  a  Ruffian  (hip,  baek  to  dieir 
QVnk  country,  and  to  refide  there  as  her  charge  d'affairest 
if  hb  is  received.  He  has  confiderable  prefenta  with  hia^ 
and  is  accompanied  by  feveral  engineers. 

4M  Paper. 

THE  charge  d^afiaires  is  returned  from  Japan,  aUd  has 
obtained  leave  for  the  Ruffians  to  fend  a  veflel  every  year, 
to  trade  with  the  nadves  under  ttiHame  reftrifUons  as  tho 

Put9h« 

Kk4  The 
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The  iflands  on  which  the  RuJSans  have  pol]e$<»i8  ex- 
tend within  300  miles  of  Japan.  They  think  ymu  day  or 
tther  they  may  be  maftcrs  of  the  iflaiKis  of  Japan  alio  (for 
Japan  is  not  one,  but  two  large  iflands)  as  they  ciHiceive 
the  force  they  piAild  bring  coifld  not  be  withilood  by  fuch 
a  peoplp. 

With  refpoft  to  China,  an  attacic  was  much  nearer}  pre- 
parations were  aflually  making  fur  talcing  poifejSon  of  the 
Amut  at  Narthin^,  where  the  RulBan  gold  and  filver  mines 
are ;  the  chief  difficulty  was  want  of  timber.  The  death 
pf  Prince  Potemkin  put  a  flop  to  this  expedition :— when 
it  will  be  refutncd  is  not  known;  it  is  fuppoTed  that 
jOjOqo  R.ul£9u^  could  qiarch  thrciugh  China*. 


A  Project  of  iAe /ate  Pkisce  Potemkin's, 
of  turchajtng  from  a  private  proprietor  the 
IJlands  of  Lampedosa  tmd  Linqsa,  ;« 
the  Mediterranean,  and  obtaining -the  Suze- 
rainityoftheCourtof^tLVhn^, 

WHpTHER  any  overture  wag  made  to  the  court  of 

Jfafdcs  refpedUng  this  objeit  I  do  not  ^now.    The  projeft 

was  drawn  up,  fome  time  after  Minorca  was  taken  by  the 

French,  and  was  much  approved  of  by  Prince  Potemkin, 

as  well  as  by  the  empri^.     The  foUoycing  particulars  were 

extraiEled  from  the  origmal  paper  in  his  poflcflion.     It  pro- 

■^  My  was  laid  afide  when  the  king  of  Naples  confentcd  to 

eivc  the  Ruffian  fleet  into  his  iwrts  in  Sicily. 

It  was  propofcd   to  efiablifli  an  order  of  knighthood, 

iUr  to  that  of  Malta,  for  Ruffians  and   Greeks,  but 

ofs  of  ancient  nobility  were  not  to  be  required.    Th& 

ticular  inftitution  of  the  order  I  never  faw;  but  the 

prefs  was  to  be  the  grand  mjiftef,  and  the  governor  of 

ifland  for  the  time  being  her  deputy. 

A  paniculu-  account  of  all  tbefe  matters,  and  1  Jefcrlplion  of 
loviiitrics  liere  atliitled  to,  from  original  documcnu,  will  fbonlj 
ubliiheJ  by  Mr.  Ari-owfmilli,  with  valuable  maps,  chart*,  &c. 

Description  " 
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Description  of  the  IJland  of  Lampedosa. 

THIS  ifland  is  in  Africa,  is  35  degrees  and  30  min.  lati- 
tude ;  it  is  about  twelve  miles  long  and  five  to  eight  broad  ;* 
it  is  flat,  exceedingly  fertile,  and  has  plenty  of  water; 
the  fea  on  the  fouth  fide  is  not  very  deep,  and  a  veflcl  may 
anchor  at  a  comiderable  diftance  from  land^,  to  the  north 
it  is  deep  all  round,  and  the  fliore  very  bold;  There  is  a 
rock  a  league  from  the  W.  S.  W,  point,'  but  it  is  eafily 
known,  and  may  be  marked :  a  (hip  may  fail  fafely  be- 
tween it  and  the  land.  Three  leagues  off  there  is  a  high 
g;reat  round  rock  in  the  fea,  which  is  a  good  mark.  To 
tiie  fouth  there  i$  an  exceedingly  fine  bay,  where  veflcis 
may  anchor  in  fifteen  to  eighteen  fathoms  water,  (hut  in  from 
all  winds  except  the  fouth  and  foudi-weft;  the  bottom 
is  a  foft  land.  There  is  a  great  abundance  of  fifli  in  this ' 
bay. 

The  ihore  may  be  eafily  defended  all  round  by  forts  and 
entrenchments.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  a  creek,  which 
is  capable  of  being  made  a  very  fine  harbour,  and  at  a 
fmall  expence,  nature  having  already  done  the  greateft  part 
of  the  work.  The  entrance  is  firom  the  S.  S.  W.  There  is 
fifteen  fadioms  water  at  its  mouth,  ten  in  the  middle, 
which  gradually  decreafes  to  fix,  and  at  the  extremity  there 
is  only  one  fathom.  To  the  left,  halfway  up  the  creek, 
there  is  a.  point  which  projeds  half  acrofs  it,  behind  which 
fmall  veflTels  may  anchor  with*Yafety,  when  the  wind  blows 
ftrong  direflly  into  the  harbour,  at  which  time  there  is  a 
great  fwell  in  other  parts  of  it.  To  the  left,  from  the 
entrance  to  the  part  where  there  is  ten  fiithoms  water,  there 
is  a  ihallow  bay,  land-locked,  in  which  there  is  only  three  to 
five  feet  water,  with  a  foft  fandy  bottom :  this  bay  may  be  fhut 
up  with  a  temporary  wall,  and  the  bay  funk  to  any  depth,  at  a 
finall  expence,  and  continued  a  great  way  into  die  ifland,  fe 
as  to  form  a  large  port  for  fhips  of  any  draught  of  water,  the 
land  being  but  a  little  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  of  a 
proper  kind  to  admit  of  digging.  Docla  may  alfo  be  formed 

by 
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,  by  fimply  excavating  the  .earth.    The  furiace  of  this  bay  is 
never  ruffled  by  tbe  moft  vidldnt  gales  of  wind. 

The  entrance  of  the  creek  or  port  is  ninety  fathoms 
broad,  and  half  a  mile  in  length;  tbe  right  hand  (bore  is  a 
rock,  and  near  it  is  a  hill  of  ftone  with  a  church  on  it ;  this 
Keing  fortifiedi  would  defend  the  harbour  and  conunand  tbe 
land. 

Veflels  may  anchor  in  the  bay  all  the  fummer ;  and  in 
winter,  when  too  violent  a  fiorm  comes  on  from  the  fouth 
or  fouth  weft,  they  may  go  to  the  north,  round  the  ifland, 
aitd  keep  in  as  clofe  under  (bore  as  they-  pleafe  \  when  the 
p;ort  is  fit  to  receive  them,  they  may  fafely  run  in;  they 
mayalfo  bear, away  for  Linofa,  about  twenty  miles  diftant^ 
and  which  lies  exadly  in  the  diredion  thefe  winds  blow. 
The  coaft  of  Linb&  is  fo  bold,  that  (hips  may  feften  on  ibore ; 
large  vefFels  are^  however,  not  more  e^cpofed  at  Lampidofii 
than  in  the  road  of  Leghorn, 

There  are  only  ten  or  fifteen  inhabitants  on  the  iiland ; 
tbey  are  Maltefe  \  one  of  them  is  a  prieft,  and  they  have  a 
paflpprt  of  protection  from  France.  The  Barbary  cruizers 
go  often  into  this  port  as  well  as  the  Maltefe  veflels,  anc| 
f&ips  which  come  from  Turkey  with  the  plague  on  board^ 
till  the  ficknefs  bas  qeafed,  when  they  return  to  Turkey,  and 
thus  fave  their  fbip  and  cargo  from  being  burnt,  wbicb 
would  be  the  cafe  were  they  to  gq  into  any  harbour  wfaerp. 
there  is  a  quarantine* 

The  fituation  of  Lampidofa  is  tbe  mofl  advantageous 
pof&ble ;  it  is  lOO  miles  from  Sufa  in  Barbary,  from  Gior- 
gpnti  in  Sicily,  and  from  the  great  port  of  Malta  \  600  from 
Toulon,  from  Algiers,  and  the  entrance  into  the  Archipe- 
lago).from  Gibraltar,  Alexandria,  and  Conftantinople,  950; 
from  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  the  fouth  poin):  of  Sicily,  160 
iniles. 

Advantages  to  Russia,  inpojfejftng  this 

IJland. 

IT  is  the  befl  fituation  of  az^  in  tbe  M^terranean ;  in 
tliatrefpect  it  bas  all  the  advantages  of  Malta  for  the  fbtion 
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ofaflcetin  timfeof  peaoeorwar;  Leghorn  is  quicr  out  b£  the 
way  $  every  thing  is  exceedingly  dear  tberty  and  die  modom- 
of  the  fleet  are  almoft  immediately  known  in  Italy  and 
France.  It  is  farther  from  France  dian  from  the  Archipe* 
lago,  and  is  in  the  paflage  of  all  veflUs  that  go  to  or  come 
from  the  Levant. 

In  time  of  war,  if  the  ifland  fliotildbe  in  danger  of  an  in* 
vafion,  and  being  attacked  by  a  fuperior  fleet)  the  ycBSd» 
Ihttioned  there  may  retire  to  Malta  or  Sidlyi  Jtc  however, 
a  fleet  drawn  up  near  thefllore  may  be  piottded  by  the  laod- 
betteries. 

It  is  the  beft  ftation  for  proteding  tradew  Vefiels  coming; 
either  from  the  ftndts  of  Gibraltar  or  fhMn  the  Levant 
may  be  met  by  fHgates,  this  ifland  being  in  the  middieway; 

Magazines  of  naval  flores  may  be  formed  here  from  the 
Black  Sea,  inflead  of  purchafing  them  at  enormous  prices  ia 
Italy,  in  war  time. 

Provifions  will  be  produced  in  the  ifland,  but  till  that  is  (he 
c^,  they  may  be  had  from  Sicily  or  the  coaft  of  Barbery,- 
even  in  time  of  war,  as  Malta  is  fupfilifcd  thence,  and  mocc' 
than  two  thirds  of  the  coft  at  Leghorn  faved. 

The  Barbary  powers  will  be  kept  in  great  awe  by  its  vf-- 
cinity,  and  prevented  from  ever  daring  to  commit  hoftilities  ^ 
againil  Ruffia:  their  ports  may  be  kept  blocked  up.  |f 
Malta  would  cruize  firioujlj  againfl  thefe  ftates  in  conjunc* 
tion  with  the  Ruffians,  the  Algerine  cruizers  could  never 
pais  beyond  thefe  iflands,  and  Tunis  and  Tripoli  may  be 
continually  blocked  up« 

It  is  alio  the  beft  fituation  for  an  emporium  for  RuiHah 
produ£b  brought  from  the  Black  Sea,  for  fupplying  the,Me« 
diterranean,and  for  colle£ting  articles  of  return. 

A  lazaretto  muft  be  built,  and  thereby  the  expences  of 
^uarantixie  will  be  iaved  to  RuiEa, 

Maxims  (^  Government  to  be  obferved. 

A  colony  and  a  province  of  the  empire  are  Co  be  goveniei 

by  oppoiite  aasdms* 

I.  The 
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!•  The  colony  mitft  numtifadure  nothing  diat  can  be  ina« 
nu&dured  in  Ruffia^  not  even  the  raw  produds  of  the  co- 
lony. 

a.  The  colony  muft  produce  only  raw  arddes,  which 
Raffia  doe^  not  produce,  or  iiich  as  Ruffia  is  in  need  of,  or 
its  veflels. 

3,. The  colony  muft  take  from  RufE^  every  thing  it 
wants,  if  Ruffiacan  iiimiih  them* 

4*  The  colony  muft  trade  with  no  other  country*  Ruffia 
iKiuft  r^eive  its  produ^,  and  either  confume  them  or  fend 
them  to  other  nations,  and  muft  reap  the  advantage  of  ex* 
portatfon  and  navigaticBi» 

5.  The  inhabitants  muft  be  dra^tt  as  much  as  poffiUe^ 
from  other  countries,,  not  to  diminiih  the  population  of  the 
mother  countr}^         .     . 

.  6*  A  colony  muft  be  diftant  enough  from  the  mother 
country  to  become  anurfery  for  feamen,  bujt  not  fo  far  off  as 
t)ia^  the  voyage  may  injure  their  he^dth  ;  its  clim,ate  muft  be 
healthy,  that  its  advantages  may  not  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  lofs  of  thofe  of  the  mother  country  who  viftt  it.  It 
muft  be  in  a  different  climate  thaa  the  mother  counUy>.oir 
theie  -maxims  will  be  oppreffive«. 


La%vs  for  the^  Cohny. 

IN  eftabli filing  the  government,  regard  muft  be  had  to  the 
genius,  cuftoms,  and  morals  of  the  neighbouring  Chriftian 
nations* 

1.  No  duty  whatever  fliall  be  paid,  neither  on  importa- 
tation  nor  exportation  of  any  kind  of  merchandize.  Duty  is 
to  be  paid  in  the  Ruilian  pQrts  as  now,  or  with  fuch  dimi- 
nutions as  fiiall  be  judged  neceilary. 

2.  It  is  prohibited  to  make  ufe  of,  or  to  have  any  utenii) 
or  inftrument  of  iron,  brafs,  &c.  or  any  cloth,  linen,  or  fail 
cloth,  not  made  and  imported  from  Rui&a,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  filks  and  other  merchandize  not  produced  or  ma* 
nuiadured  in  Ruffia,  which  may  be  had  from  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  of  which  a  lift  ftiall  b^  made^ 

3*  No, 
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3^  No  forcign'veffcl  (excqpt  in  time  of  war  and  by  ftrefe 
of  weather)  (hall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  port,  except  it  be 
•empty  of  all  kind  of  merchandize,  and  then  it  fliall  have  no 
communicadon  with  the  colonifts,  till  after  it  has  been 
vifitedk  VefiHs  loaded,  in  need  of  ailiftance,  (hall  receive  it, 
but  they  ihall  be  confiiered  as  in  quarantine  as  long  as  they 
ftay.  Pafiengers,  after  the  quarantine  has  been  performed^ 
according  to  the  place  they  came  from,  may  land  with  theur 
baggage,  but  not  with  merchandize. 

4.  Foreigners  may  purchafe  merchandize  in  the  ifland, 
/except  the  produds  of  the  iflands,  and  export  them  in  their 
own  Tcffels,  which  arrived  empty. 

5.  Foreigners' or  RuiTians  may  import  into  Lampidofit 
merchandize  from  Rulfia  or  elfcwherc,  only  in  Rui&an 
veflels. 

•6.  Only  Ruf&an  veflcls  may  export  produ£b  to  Rufliaw' 
The  cargo.jual6aded  in  Ruflia  mufl  correfpond  to  the  note 
of  the  cargo  given  by  the  government  of  the  ifland,  and  they 
f»uft  not  carry  it  elfewhere,  nor  fell  any  to  pay  charges  in 
ports  they  may  by  diftrefs  put  into,  but  they  may  mortgage 
the  produce  of  the  fale  in  Ruflia. 

7.  The  products  of  the  ifland  mufl:  be  rcgiftered  before 
the  harveft,  or  the  bringing  them  into  warehoufes  from  the 
fields. 

8.  Any  perfon,  of  whatever  nation  or  religion,  may  be- 
come an  inhabitant  of  the  ifland,  and  leave  it  when  he 
thinks  proper ;  but  his  refidence  in  it  (hall  not  give  him  a 
right  to  have  the  Ruflian  flag  for  a  veflel,  large  or  {mall. 

9.  Every  individual,  who  fhall  be  poflcfled  of  a  houfe,  or 
land  cultivated,  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  roubles,  (hall 
be  entitled  to  fiave  the  RuflTian  flag  for  one  veflll  of  forty 
tons;  if  he  poflfcfs  houfc  or  land  to  the  value  of  1,000  rou- 
bles, one  of  eighty  tons  ;  and  for  larger  pofleflions,  one  or 
noore  vtffck  in  the  fame  proportion.  Who  lends  his  name  to 
others  (hall  forfeit  the  value,  and  the  borrower  (hall  forfeit 
the  ve(rel.  Property,  which  has  given  a  right  to  have  the 
flagi  (hall  not  be  fold  before  the  paflports  of  the  veflels  have 
been  delivered  up  to  the  jgoverjoment^  and  the  vefTcls  return 
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to  tbe  poft  of  ^e  tfland.  No  proprietor  ofa  vefiel  is  obl^ei 
to  go  htmfelf  to  lea  with  kb  vefleL 

10.  He  who  fliall  fend  his  family  to  Ruffia,  or  anotfaef 
fiunily  in  i(^  ftead>  confifting  of  a  male  under  thirty-five 
years  of  age  and  a  woman  under  twenty-five^  or  a  man  of 
any  ^  and  a  woman  under  thirty  years  of  age  and  one 
cfaUd,  or  of  thirty-five  with  two  children^  or  the  man  and 
woman  of  any  age  with  three  children,  who  (hall  become 
naturalized  fubjctSls  of  the  emprefi,  and  fhall  buy  in  Ruffia 
immoveable  property  for  500  roubles,  under  the  iame  re-* 
ftri£tions  as  property  in  the  ifland  with  refped  to  the  fide^ 
fuch  fender  ihaU  have  the  Ruffian  flag  for  a  veflel  of  any  fiaie 
under  200  tons,  and  for  a  larger  veflel  in  pYoportion,  or  for 
feveraU  Neither  the  perfons  fent  to  Ruffia  ihall  be  anfwera* 
ble  for  the  condud  of  the  fender,  nor  the  fender  for  the  oon- 
duA  of  thp  fent.  

In  the  year  1779,  a  proje6^  of  a  peace  with  the  Barbaiy 
States,  was  prefented  to  the  cmprefs  by  Prince  Potemkin, 
who  was  at  that  time  very  ardent  in  promoting  the  trade  of 
Ae  Black  Sea  to  jthe  Mediterranean  in  Ruffian  veflels.  There 
were  no  humiliating  conditions  in  this  arrangement, as  them 
are  in  moft  of  the  treaties  of  other  nations.  The  empreft 
gave  for  anfwer,  that  (he  would  never  make  any  arrange* 
ment  whatever  with  thofe  powers  i  that  if  they  took  her 
mercantile  vefiels  fhe  would  know  how  to  force  the  porte 
10  oblige  them  to  obferve  the  ftipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
peace;  and  that  rather  than  fend  a  negotiator  to  them,  flie 
would  iend  a  fleet  of  frigates. 

The  number  of  failors  in  the  diflFerent  ports  of  Italy  ia 
much  greater  than  is  generally  imagined ;  there  are  above 
J  0,000  in  the  two  Sicilies.    Malta  generally  fumiflies  to 

Spain  6,000  excellent  feamen. 

From  the  coafl:  of  the  Adriatic,  about  Ragufa,  Prevafa, 
&c.  the  French  have  for  many  years  imported  a  great 
quantity  of  the  moft  excellent  oak  timber ;  there  is,  indeed, 
ho  finer  timber  any  where  to  be  found  for  the  purpofe  of 
ftiip  building,  diaH  that  which  grows  in  thofe  parts  in  great 
abundance. 

'  A  Plak 
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A  VirAVi  for  attacking  the  Turkish  Fleet 
•  in  the  Port  £/* Constantinople. 

IT  win  ferve  no  good  end  to  publifh  the  det^Is  of  the 
intended  operations  of  the  Rul&an  fleet  in  the  laft  war* 
The  following  particuUrs  will  fufEciently  ihow  the  proba^ 
bility  thei'e  was  of  their  being  crowned  with  fucceis. 

The  channel  of  Conftantinople  is  of  different  breadthsy 
from  about  one  to  three  miles,  and  runs  between  hjgh  hiUs^ 
^  the  foot  of  which  are  batteries,  from  the  entrance  at  the 
Black  Sea  to  Serrieri  (a  viUage  near  Buyuicdere.)  Th^ 
north  and  north  eaft  winds  blow  down  the  channel  nine  or 
ten  months  in  the  year.  The  foutherly  winds,  which  blowup 
the  channel  when  they  reign>  feldom  lafl  more  than  two  or 
three  days  at  a  time ;  the  north  and  north  eaft  winds,  on  the 
contrary,  are  generally  conftant  for  two  or  three  months,  (b 
that  a  fleet  coming  from  the  Black  Sea  at  the  proper  feaion 
is  almoft  certain  of  a  fair  wind  to  enter  the  channel  and  the 
port  of  Conftantinople. 

The  current  is  very  ftrong  from  'the  Black  Sea,  except 
when  the  wind  has  blown  two  or  three  days  from  the 
fouth*  when  there  is  a  current  from  the  fea  of  Marmora. 
The  ftream  divides  at  the  point  of  the  feraglio;  a  part  of  the 
water  runs  into  the  fca  of  Marmora,  and  a  part  is  forced 
into  die  port,  making,  on  the  Conftantinople  fide,  a  toler- 
ably ftrong  current,  which  runs  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
port,  and  coming  out  again  on  the  Galata  /ide,  and  by  an 
tmder  current,  occailons  an  eddy  or  ftill  water  in  the  middle; 
hence  it  is,  that  (hips  cannot  (ail  at  once  from  the  port, 
but  muft  be  towed  or  warped  in  the  ftill  water  clofe  to  the 
Ihore  of  Tophana,  till  they  are  fo  far  up  the  ftream  (that  is, 
to  the  northward)  that  they  can  make  fail  without  danger 
of  being  carried  againft  the  feraglio  point  (as  has  fome- 
times  happened)  and  where  there  is  a  perfect  torrent. 

From  this  defcription  it  is  evident,  that  a  fleet  coming 
from  die  Black  Sea  down  the  channel  of  Conftant! nople, 
with  the  wind  and  current  in  its  favour,  could  with  eafe 
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fail  ftraight  into  the  port ;  that  the  Turkifli  fleet  in  the  port 
cannot  go  out  to  meet  it  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  but 
by  towing  flowly  up  the  ihore,  while  the  enemy'$  fleet 
coming  down  will  have,  within  a  few  fathoms  of  it,  the 
wind  and  current  in  its  favour,  and  will  be  able  to  cafl:  an- 
chor, and  form  in  whatever  manner  the  commander  may 
judge  moft  advantageous.  * 

If  the  Turki(h  fleet  is  not  in  the  port,  but  lies  in  the 
channel  in  the  ftream,  where  it  ufually  is  ftationed  before  it 
fails  in  the  fpring  for  the  Archipelago,  three  or  four  miles 
^  above  the  port,  the  Ruflian  fleet  may  anchor  at  what  dif- 
tance  it  pleafes  from  it,  either  to  attack  or  not,  while  the 
Turkifh  (hips  cannot  poifibly  advance  again  (I  the  current^ 
not  even  by  warping.  In  fuch  a  fituation  they  are  expofed 
to  fire-fhips,  and  if  any  part  flip  their  anchors  to  avoid  be- 
ing burnt,  they  cannot  again  get  into  the  line ;  the  reft  muft 
follow  them  if  they  will  preferve  their  line. 

As  to  the  batteries  on  the  two  (hores,  they  may  be  pafTed 
fo  rapidly,  and  at  fuch  a  diflance,  that  nothing  is  to  be  feared 
from  them  ;  but  as  the  water  is  deep  enough  to  admit  line- 
of-battle  fhips  to  lie  quite  clofe  to  them,  and  the  fliore  is 
perfe<5yy  clean,  they  may  be  foon  iilenced,  and  particularly 
as  only  one  or  two  guns  In  the  flanks  can  bear  on  a  fhip 
before  it  comes  oppofite  to  them.  The  ftones  of  which  thejr 
are  built  are  hard  and  exceedingly  brittle  i  they  are  alfo  lb 
low  and  fo  expofed,  that  a  (hip  with  grapc-{hot  may  fooa 
drive  out  the  gunners. 

In  the  firft  winter  of  the  laft  war,  a  Ruflian  fixty-four 
gun  (hip  was  difmaft«;d  in  a  violent  ftorm  in  the  Black  Sea^ 
and  the  ofHcers  being  ignorant  of  the  l^urkiO)  ports  on  the 
coaft  of  Anatolia,  faw  no  other  means  of  faving  their  lives 
than  by  running  into  the  channel  of  Conftantinople.  *  The 
fliip  entered  it  with  a  fair  wind,  but  having  only  jury- mafts, 
fhe  failed  very  flowly,  yet  the  Turkifh  batteries,  though 
they  kept  up  a  conftant  fire  on  her,  did  her  not  the  leaft  ia- 
jury ;  when  fhe  had  run  by  all  the  batteries,  fhe  caft  anchor 
in  the  bay  of  Buyukdere,  and  furrendered  herfelf.     The 

captain  was  afterwards  blamed  for  not  failing  by  Cooft^ti- 

nople. 
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nople,  and  attempting  to  run  between  the  forts  of  the  Dar-' 
dandles^  and  get  into  the  Archipelago. 

This  example  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  as  to  the 
poffibility  of  a  fleet's  (ailing  by  thefe  batteries,  reputed  fo 
tremendous. 


SxATEoftheRussiAN  Army,  January  1 795, 
according  to  the  Regifters  of  the  College 
of  War,  from  the  Reports  of  the  different 
Corps. 

Number  of  Men 
Regiments.  in  pay. 

19  of  artillery         ,  -  -  -  389IIO 

11  grenadiers,  of  4,075  men  each    -        -     1 

3  grenadiers,  of  1,000  to  3,000  men  each  -   J      5  1  4 
51  rtiufketeers,  compofed  of  10  companies  ofl 
mufketeers  and  2  companies  of  grenadiers, } 
each  regiment  being  compofed  of  2^.24  I 
men        -  -  -  -      .  I      ^9>j9 

7  .mufketeers  without  grenadiers         -         -  | 

1  mufketeers,  of  4  battalions,  4,143  men     -J 

New  arquebufiers,  fo  called  -  -         5)^79 

12  battalions  of  mufqueteers,  of  1,019  men  -  ^ 

3  battalions  of  mufqueteers,  of  1,475  men  -j  '  " 

48  battalions,  infantry  in  garrifon  on  the  fron- 1 

tiers  .  .  -  -r      82,393 

10  in  the  country        -  -  -         -  ^ 

9  corps  of  chaiTeurs  ( j&ger)  of  4  battalions  of 

998  men,  each  3,992  ...     35j928 

3  battalions  of  chaiTeurs  ...        2,994 

5  cuiraffiers  (of  6  fquadrons)  of  1,106  and 

1,125  men  ...       ^^0 

10  dragoons  (of  10  fquadrons)  of  1,882  men    1 

2  with  huflars  and  grenadiers  mounted        -  j      ^3)573 

8  carabiniers  (of  .6  fquadrons)  of  1,106  men  1 

8  carabiniers  (of  5  fquadrons)  of  938  men  -  3      ^^>3S2 

LI  2  huflars 


3  fquadron  huflkrs  -         -  *        ""  r        *»7^^ 
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Nunber  of  Me« 
Regiroentf  •  >n  pay* 

2  huffars  of  I)ii9  men 

fquadron  huifars 
I  fquadron  huflars  de  corps 

4  regiments  chafleurs  a  cheval,  of  1,838  men  -       7»3S* 

5  light  horfe  (of  6  fquadron s)  of  1,047  ^^^    -         5*3^35 

6  cavalry  of  the  Ukraine,  of  i>047  men    ^     -        6,282 
16  regular  Cofeck  cavalry      -  -  -       30,883 

Troops  to  guard  the  country  (marechauilee)      22,216 

In  the  new  provinces  acquired  from  Po- 
land at  the  firft  partition,  viz. 

6  brigades  of  1,819  men          -          r  -  ^ 

5  brigades  light  hojfe,  of  1,098  men     -  -  (.  23,360 

4  of  infantry,  of  1,447,  &c.  in  all        -  r  J 

Invalids  in  garrifpi^       .     t              r  r  3^64 

Soldiers  fons  at  fchool  fpr  fervice        -  •  16,8  j  6 

Troops  to  ailift  the  commiflaries,  &c.  -     ^  19258 

Total  regular  troops     r     -     Men     54Ij73< 

Irregular  Coflaks  cavalry    7      -     ??j625 

Irregular  troops  of  the  Don  Coflaks  /      46,601 

cavalry,  all  in  aftual  fervice     -     24,976  3 
A  great  number  of  other  irregular  troops,  -j 

all  cavalry,  as  Calmuks,  Baflcirs,  &c.  &c.  f       orLnf\n 
not  enrolled,  but  ready  when  called  out ;  \       ^^ 
they  receive  no  pay ;  at  Icaft  .     -         -  J 

Men     -    688,332 


Of  the  regular  troops  there  are  about  300,000  men, 
wHich  may  be  fpared  for  foreign  fervice. 

The  cavalry  is  never  complete,  and  particularly  diole 
in  Poland. 

The  irregulars  are  generally  over-complete  in  rime  of 
war. 

In  X796,  there  were  150,000  recruits  raifed  for  the 
infantry. 

A  very 
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A  very  great  part  of  the  empire  has  not  yet  contributed 
in  furnifliing  troops  for  the  army,  fo  that  the' number 
of  regular  troops  may  be  greatly  increafed,  whenever 
a  ftill  more  formidable  military  eftabliihment  may  be 
neceflary. 

List  of  the  Russian  Fleet,  fitted  out  at 
Croiiftadt,  to  cruize  in  the  Baltic,  m  1795. 

74  gun  (hips. 
Pobedoflav. 

Prince  Guftaf  (SwedijOi) 
Boris. 


100  gunihips. 

Evfevie. 
Vladimir. 
Saint  Nicholai. 
Saratov. 
Rafteflav. 
Ire  Erarkov. 

74  gun  £bips. 
Makfim  I^povednik, 
Sifoi  Velikoi. 
Conftaqtine. 
3aint  Peter. 

FRIGATES. 

Archangel  Gabriel.  PomoQinoi. 

Simeon.  Raphael. 

Patrick.  1    Venus. 

2  cutters,  Volkov  and  Sokole. 

A  List  of  the  Auxiliary  Fleet, which 
the  Emprefs  of  RufSa  fcnt  to  England, 
in  1795. 


Sophia  MagdaIena(Swedi{h} 

Vfellav. 

Jaroflav. 

66  gun  (hips. 
Omgeten  (Swedifla) 
Proxor. 
Pobedonocets  (hoipital  (hip} 


74  guns, 
Pamit  Eftafei. 
Kleb. 
Peter. 
Helena. 

66  guns. 
No.  82  (fo  called) 
Graf  Orloff. 


66  guns* 
Jona. 
Philip. 
Pimen. 
Parmen. 
Nikonor. 

Revidrn  (Swediih  fliip)  of 
oak. 

V&IOAT£S. 
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FRIGATES. 


The  Archangel  Michael 


.  The  Narva. 


The  Reval.  The  Arcbipelaga 


The  Riga. 


The  Cronfta4t. 


CUTTERS. 

Mercury.  |  Letuchie. 

State  of  the  Russian  Fleet  at  Sebjti^ 
topolis^  in  the  Spring  of  1796,  all  the 
old  veffels  being  condemned. 

Number  of  goM. 
I  ihip  of  90  guns     -     •      -      •         ^      - 

3     ~     Zf.        -|        -  ,.  .-,-     ,«a\  . 
6     —     6+         ....      3^ 

II  (hips  of  the  line    .-         -         -    '  yjS 
8  large  frigates        -         .        .      ^62 

'9  i»i38guns. 


Befides  thofe  on  ihe  ftocks,  which  are  now  finiflied. 
The  flotiHa  ait  Odiffa,  or  Khogia-bajr. 

Twenty-five  very  large  and  fixty  fmaller  veffels  to  tranf- 
pprt  troops. 

They  are  fixty-four  to  fowenty  foct  long,  draw  fix  feet 
water  when  loaded,  and  carry  one  very  Ifurge  guiu 
They  have  a  latine  main  fail  arid  gib,  and  twenty-four 
oirs ;  befides  thefe,  there  are  a  great  number  of  odicr 
tranfports,  bomb  veffels,  &c 


FINIS. 
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